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TAnnafax * is always* fresh and fcady for use 
<j!rectfrom the tube. It quickly eases pain,q|uyes 
protection from contaminaSioo atRl assists healing*. 
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THE MARCH OF TIME 

t 


P OST-WAR planning was the 
keynote of IQ44. I^urinK i«) 45 . 
the* same iinpf‘rtant work claimed 
our first attention—until, wiili a ^ 
I lap ^‘f aty^tnic \^tl^er. World War 
II came to‘uTi abr^jiT eyd. ('iiriotisls' 
on<»iigh. after nearlv two whole 
xears of plannin^j. both (iovernment 
agencies and private bodies were 
taken some'^hai unawares by the • 
sudden dawn of peace. Hut the 
j«)lt w^is ne('('s.sirv. because there 
was a lyowing l<Tkiey/;y to st't 
aside urgent problems in f:lN’(»ur of 
exce.s.sive s|KCulation about p(tst- 
war deveh^mients. 'I'he dramatic 
collapse of Japan h.id the desirable 
ettect of diverting*<mr energies into 
more practical 'diannelK, 

What will be the rtite*of i^ie’ 
innumerable plabs - both othcial and 
otherw’ise—formulated during tlu*, 
war-years T Will tl<ev'*^s}jeedily 
transform India intf) u great indus¬ 
trial nation with a standard «f Ijvlng 
com|)arable at all wiVh that of the 
West ? * Or will we fail 1|0 prrttit by , 
the costly experiments and exjx*-^ 
riences of tho^^ industrially advanc¬ 
ed nations and allow their^ histoiv 
to rejK-at itself in India The 
answer to these vital questions lif*>i . 
in our own bands.* Ricji Is? natural 
resources and manpower^ we enjoy 
many enviable advantageii over our 
wester^ allies. Not the least of 
these is that we do .not have ,ln 
suffer the difficultie.s and disappoint-* 
ments which are the lot of all pioneers. ^ 
All we have to do is to .study *thc 
industrial progress'of other nations, 
and to adapt their metho<ls to suit • 
our own conditions. 

But whatever happens, one tiling 
IS pertain: that our progress, like 


the progress of other countries, will * 
depend u|iou the quality of per¬ 
sonnel we can muster to initiate, 
.^control* and work t)ur proposed' 
c*nt<'rprises. E.xactly a \'ear ago 
today,,we Iai<l editorial stres*- <m 
this very ]K»int. We jnsist(*d that 
our most urgent pn»hleirt was the 
training of millions of men in the 
various trades,and j)roft»K.sions. Dur- 
ijig the past year.,(cov(Tnmeiit and 
private organisations hav«' s<'nt lurtdl* 
n*ds (d Indians to the and the 
r.S..\. for specialization in a variety 
of subji'cts. \Vc hope this good W(»rk 
will continue ff»r many years to 
come. Hut tlfc number of jK‘/sons 
who can be sent abroa<l is uecess«irily 
limited. Wh.it Indian* us *rge 1 if^y 
an- M^res **f up-to-dati' scientific 
and technical • institutions within 
the comdry <0 serve as a reservoir 
for trained persoiuu*!. 

If re again (roveniment have 
• *help< d by eslablisliing a number of 
institutifiMs for tin- training of demo¬ 
bilised jier.soiuiel. I'liis is a stefi in 
, th(“ right tlireclioii, and one which 
njust be followed ifj) on a wider scab*. 
At lea.st some of our trainees must, 
on tln ir retiirfi from foreign univer¬ 
sities and institutions, devote them- 
.selves*to the v.isf task of providing 
technical training to industrial staff 
and workinf;ti, 

• Government’s effort.s to provide 
facilities for technical training in 
>,Tndia havt; recently licen given 
concr<'te expreasimi by the institu¬ 
tion ()f an All-India Council for 
Technical Hducatjori. Among other 
things, it is exp^.•et^d tluit this Hody, 
which includes non-official represen¬ 
tatives of industries, commerce and/ 
labour, will ^o-dl 4 inate and direct 
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meet the need^ of anythinK on 
wheels, Goodyear builds the 
worUra finest tyres in full vurieCv - 
tyres that deliver ertra mileaHe, maxi¬ 
mum safety, and Kraatest economy 
in service. 

No other tyres are backed by the skill 
Goodyear has acquired in building 
over 350,000,000 |mei\mattc tyres — 
millions more than any other manu¬ 
facturer * 

How well this rich exfieriencc is 
proved in performance ~ how well 
these great tyres do their jobs -—'can 
be judged from this fact 

JFor 30 censeeuftve ygnrs it has been 
trice that ''more people the world 
over ride on Gocidyear tyres than 
on any other make • 
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t*ie countr)’’s activities in the field 
of technifal training in accordance 
with India'$ immediate and pros¬ 
pective industrial requirements. 

Tile need of the moment-- eflicient 
personnel—was reflected through- 
nut the }.>ast year in EFFrciEXt'V' 
NEWS. The selectitTii, training,^ 
placgmeyt, and dev^qjment of e\e* 
cutiVes and en1p!W^*es, and tdher 
allied subjwts were (Ti.sc'hsNcd in the 
Association's journal month after 
month. Nor was tin* Association’s 
original fic^d of activity overlooked. 
The conservation of lift* and pro- 
|x*rtv in every sphere of Ininian 
activity received i<s full share of 
attention during the evc'fttfnl year 
which has just end<‘d. 

One o%the major highlights of the 
period under ryviVw was the apiKMjit- 
ment by the t»(»vernmcnl of Bom¬ 
bay of three Panels to m^ke recom¬ 
mendations with regaitl to the fan¬ 
ning of (iredter Bombay. The 
Honorary J(»int (reneral Sccretffy 
of this Association was jTivileged 
to serve as t'hairman yf tin* C(»m- 
munications Panel, and also to serve* 
on the Housing and Town Planning 
Panels. The first tw» Pafiels hav'o 

QUAUTIES OF A 

The Bulletin of Canada’s (.rcat» 
W'est Life cites the following charac¬ 
teristics of the succe.ssful sale.sman 
as com{>fled by’oqe'of the hirgest 
employers of salesmen in the country: 

1. does not argu^ or coni-a- 

dict his prospect. ' 

2. He does not tfeliver a speech ; 
he illustrates Itis c<mversation. , 

5. Never puts question.s tbal may 
call for a " No 

Never speahs against his com¬ 
petitors. Slowly but .surely provei 
the advantages of his own product. 
Spealffi of the qualities and advant- 
agea and^oes not dwell on prices. 

6. Never smokes when calling on 

a prospect, unless he is invited to 
4osb. . . 


already completed their Re|x»rts atid 
' sAbinittad thtmi td fiovemment*, 
Tlu' Reporl of the Town Planning 
Panel will probably bt' sent in by the 
time this is in print. 

. .\notluT highli);^)! of the past year 
was the formation of the Efficiency 
*t 'lhb of fndiu. This came about as a 
resulk pf the ICflicieucy t'oiirse con- 
duct»‘d last September by the Safety 
I'irst.Association of India. Many' 
of the c'xecutives pri'sent at thiji 
cour.si* ma(i<‘ a jiroposal that an Asso¬ 
ciation of business and industrial 
^‘.xccutive.s should be formed in ordiT 
, to facilitate un*e\changt‘ of ideas 
bt'twecn various organisations ih'this 
country. The propoVal receM^d the 
snp|H)rt of’all tlio.se present and the 
Efficicnev ( Inb of Imlia came into 
e.xistencc a month later. 

All tlicsc jiast activities and our 
plans for will, wc hope, coptri- 
bnte to better standuu! .•nf'organisa- 
tionVuul mauageimmt in this country. 
Iiulnstrial expansion means little 
if it does nbt mean also an expansion 
<d indiHtrial cffirieiicv. That is why 
n wishing our mcrnlMTs and readers 
a f f.XPPY.XKW YICAK, we dedicate 
»ours<*lvf:s anew to the cause of 
efliciency - Time Marches On. 

TOP SALESMAN 

• 

7. Wears Ta)tlmig ton original which 
rn.'iv <listra< t prospect s attention. 

H. Never speaks doiilitfully, but with 
• aiii horny of a man who knows. 
.Neve/ raise.s his voice, especially 
at the < losing, 

r/) h«t use high pressure sidling. 

II lyncs not fear comfietition—that 
may lead him to suct^ss. 

I.;. not forget the value of fre,- 

qiierit, useful and energetic viitits at 
r*pportun« times. The law of aver¬ 
ages i.s inexorable, 

T.i* Never wastes his %ime; he works 
hia territory* ynethcwUtally, 
i.f. Does not slay home on rainy days 
- -his prospects are there, an^ 
there are not so many visitpr.s.^’^ 
15, Never lackfii .^confidence in himselL 
his product and his Company. 

Y'/ir Insurance Salesman, 




meet the need^ off anythinft ott 
A wheels, Goodyear builds the 
world's finest tyres tw full vurietv • 
tyres that deliver esrtra mileage, maxi* 
mum safety, and grmitest economy 
in service, 

No other tyres are bached^y the skill 
Goodyear has acquired in building 
over 350,000«000 |Miei\maric tyces - 
millions more than any other manu¬ 
facturer. * 

How well this rich experience is 
proved in performance - how well 
these great tyrea do their jobs —>'can 
be judged from this fact 

Far 30 conjeculive y%arjt it has fceen 
frae tkat **more people the world 
over ride on Goc^year tyrea than 
on any other make " * 


OOOOVSAt P1IODUCTS ai« 
man ulsetorrd tit Argent ins Au|^ 
trails Brsftil C snails KircJb*na 
IsntI India, Me itU« IVtu S^tufn 
Afrits Sweden Th< I'mtcd^ta 
tea Hrsnchec fiictrlbutori anil 
I>Salct4«lhrougKciut the wnrIJ 


GiOOD^'^VEAR 
TYRES 



mit HMN «ll MIT OfNM «AKI 
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t'*ie counir>'’s activities in the field 
of techniial training in accordance 
with India’s; innnediate and pros¬ 
pective industrial requironients. 

The need of the nionient - efticii^nt 
personnel - was lyfhrted thr<»\i^h- 
out the past year in KFFTtTKNt'Y 
NEWS. The sclcctiitn. training, 
plarQrneyt, ai^d dev^>pnu nt of exe.* 
cnt^*es and eiffplW^'es, and (»ther 
allied subjects wen‘ iTis('TiSM*d in tin* 
AsstM'iation's journal inonlli aftiT 
month. Xor was the Associatitui’s 
original fiefd of actixily ov«'rh»ok<*d. 
The conservati<ni <d life and pro- 
fK*rtv in every sphere of lininan 
activitv re'rjv<«l its f\ill share of 
attention during the eventful vear 
which has just etided. 

One ofjthe major highlights of the 
jierioil under rvyiew was the .ippoipt- 
meut by tlic (iovernment ol Horn- 
bay of thre«* Panels to m^kereconi- 
niendatioiis witli regaitl to llu* fan¬ 
ning of (ireater Hombav. The 
Honorary Joint (it*neral Secret;*fy 
of this Association was pHik'ged 
to serve as Cltairman yf the tom 
mimications I*anel, and al:*<» to servo' 
on the Housing and Town Planning 
f*anels. The first twii Partels havo 

QUALITIES OF A 

The Bulletin tif Canada's (-leal- 
West Life cites the following charac¬ 
teristics of the successfui salesman 
as compiiled by’oi\e*ol the largest 
employers of salesmen in the country; 

1. does not argue or cont-a- 

dict his prospect. ' 

2. He does not treliver a sjxrC'^h ; 

he illustrates his conversation. , 

3, Never puts questions that may 

call for a ” No". • 

4, Never .speaks against his rom- 
petitors. Slowly but surely proves 
the advantages of his own pnKluct. 

5, Speaks of the qualities and advant¬ 
ages and^loes not dwell on prices. 

6. Never smokes when calling on 
a prospect, unless he is invited to 
do so. 


already complct/d tht*ir Reports and 
‘ sAbmittad lluun td trtiveniment* 
The Report of the Town Planning 
Panel will probably be sent in by the 
time this is in print. 

. .\uotlu‘r highlifi^it <if tlie |xist year 
w.is the formation of tin* Efficiency 
Clfib of India. This l aine about as a 
rcsulk of the Ivffich*m y (.'ourst' con¬ 
ducted last S<‘pteml>er by the Safety 
l'irst..\ssoclation of Tndia. Many 
of the exci'Utives jtreseiit at tlii}» 
l ourst* made a pro|xisal that an ,\sso- 
ciation <if business and industrial 
cxi cutivcs should be fftnned in order 
, to facilitate an.exchange of ideas 
]>etwe< n various organisati<»ns ih*this 
i’onntry. 'I'he propdkal rereiv^‘d the 
siqiport of'all liiosi* jiresent and the 
Eliicit'ncv ( Inh of India came into 
exist<*nce a month later. 

.Ml llu'se past activities (in<l our 
jilans lor J<Hb will, w< hojM*, contri- 
Inile to bettiT standai!S«oi'urganis.'i- 
tioiu'ind inanagenK'itt in this country* 
hi<histrial exjiansion means little 
if it doi's n^t mean also an expan.sioii 
<d iiuliHUial elficieiK v. That is why 

I wishing our nienibers and readers 
a HAPPV.XKW YEAR, we dedicate 

• <anselves anew to the can.se of 
clliciencv lime Mardres On. 

TOP SALESMAN 

m 

\X’<Mrn tioliniig 1 '>ri ori|{juul wliich 
mav (listr.'u I, pro'.jKM i s atti’iitioii. 
M. .\'evf*r spi-ak's doiililfullv, but with 
• ;iiith‘(ritV of I man who knows. 
.\»*vur raiSfH Ins voicr, e‘.|H*ciahy 
;»1 1 hp ' losing 

10. ii«i nsf hiuh pressure selling. 

II lioe.i not fear comfietition--that 
niav lead Jnin lo siiefaiss. 

I.' l»o<-s nol forget the value of fre,- 
queiit, useful and energetic at 

(ipportun* times. The law of aver- 
age.s IS inexoralde. 

T V' Never wastes lii.s limr ; In; work?' 

hi» terrilorv* jnethodically. 

7 j. I rocs not stay homa on rainy ilays 
-his jiros|ifa.ts are there, and 
there art not so m.^I^v visit prs,^ 
15. Never iar.kV. confidence in himself, 
his pri^luct and his Oimpairy. 

• -/Ac Insufaffc/i Sa/esm/in 
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.MEDICAL AND HEALTH EXASilNATlON 


Fy llu liitt I'>R 1 X 


I T IS an adtptwl print ipK in 
tlu' tast of most motl« in indus¬ 
trial and (onmuttial oit;aiU'< itnnis 
to ha\t all pr(*sp«')rti\i «m]»lo\»ts 
<\.pniii<d nudualK lulori • iii;a^tu^ 
th« m I h< ]ninxis» of th« s( nudual , 
I \atnjnations i^ prot««t tlu 

orj^aiiisition against ♦,h( intiodiu 
turn of (ontaguais di-.! is<n {//) t<i 
priNtnt tlw* unpl<*\m<nt (»f work 
num so h tndu ip(Hd ti\ ill lu dtli 
«a ph\sual <fi ft 1 t-i as to Ih a nit n tc t 
ntlui to tluiustlxis 01 to tlu It 
tt Iloa i iiiplot t < s tiid (t) to 4 nsuK 

thu wtultis lit pla(id.vi positions 

ftii wliKti tint lit bt st siutttl It 
iittd s( 11(1 1 \ In ft iitd tint oiii\ 
tilt most {|lt\sitail\ tit will inid <m 
ploMiunt iiiidn, tins s\ ,t( m \ t r\ 
ftw ajiplit lilts indttd «irt st» uiitit 
j>li\sitall\ tli.it tlu ir St t\i< t s t aiiiiot 
i)t ntih/td 11 tlu diiitnnt oi|>an|.i 
tions that flounsh in this (oinitit 
01 t\tn in th( diitt It nt ot < iip.ition<) 
.t\.iil.ihl( i'll tlu saiiu oig iii’tiation 

India niifoitunatt 1 \ , -is sonu 
what batkward in this Mt.d iiiatti r 
of nit dual .ind lu alth t x.iiiMivitions 
It IS tnu tliat in < t itainV k t up.itmiis ' 
it IS Usual to havi eiiiplpvtts t\t 1 
(\aniintd jM*noduaIh to dtttrninu 
if tlu \ hi\( till' pi opt r dtgm of 
\isiou to I nabli them to woitk with¬ 
out endaiiKning tlu Ims of otlu rs 
or tluir own In a f« vf otlu i (ast s, 
mtii wlio ha\c lutn ill ovti an t\ 
tended period an jarinilltd to n- 
sunu tluir duties onl\ aftir th(^ * 
lia\e bttn certified to lu nudually 
fit But that IS almost all Virv ^ 

ftw onjanisations here have *an\ • 
s\stein ol jMruxli<,aI health txannn- 
ations to dssi<si thur employes in ^ 
presiTsang their physical fUn(*ss 
tinu*l\ warning of anv impending 
disorder * Man\ workers also have 
nTis,taktn ideas about these cxami- 


A Moos, >r.I)* (I oud ) 

lutions thev oftm look u{>on them 
as tonvenieiit exjK'dients usid b\ 
m.inagt inent lot git mu' iid of 
sin phis oj troublisonu iiumbusoi 
tiie faI m till font 

\s ng.irds tlu pnhium.iTV i\i 

Iinnation it is .1 lutsoiv 01 haph.i 

/.ud aii.in in nian\ litnis ]),iitu 

ul.itU in this (ouiitn Ihe initiil 

«\ iinin.ition is loiuhutid not so 

iiiiu h with tlu ptiipose of funiisluiig 

ii^oimation whuh m.iN'^ s<i\« <is 1 

basis toi tlu (oirvitioii (tt ph\su il 

d« tilts 01 faull\ hibits of lih *liu 1 

nuiiK to sift 111 .1 uu(i< in.itnu I 

thoM who lit ph\siiall\ lit lioiii 

fhosi whosi (|( lists 1 \f hull tlu ill 

fioin in\ 1 inpioMiu nt whitsoivii 

It will bi .idiiiitti <1 till! iiioii. tli.in 

-u|vituiil 1 \ iniitiation s iu((ssii\ 

to disi lost ihi inform ».sii<piii<d 

.IS a fouiidatum foi }>i ipei m* du il 

«oun-.(l Sueh ixumn.itions 1 .in 

oiilv lu madi .iftii tlu ipplu iiit has 

bit n <m]/lo\( d bv tlu oig.iiio itioii 

,a 't Is till 11 111 tlu nitinsts ol tlu 

em io\( r to n 1 nil in Ins iuni 1 pi i 

vui who has btin ti 11111 d u]> in tlu 

«st iblishnunt mil \vho-.< mtxuis 

ar< of sonu \ iliii 
• 

ft IS not tialv ilioM who fi»I bi l<iw 
par pli\sii ill\ who st lu 1 to piolit 
in ])(riori]<ai lu ilth (xainni itioiis 
but Also thosi who 1 njov nonn.il 

iJth foi tl" litlii rii‘(d to sift 
gu.ml tluiT,/'ooil lu ilth through llu 
rnogriifuui df disi .IS1 in its vuv 
*f nlu st fome, so that the\ art able 
to t ik< tinu Iv sttps to tiadu ate anv 
< dis* ist difnt, or disorder btfyii 
It b<(onus s( ntms enough to nnp.in 
tluir ' fht It lu \ and ei^l mgi r I lu ir 
hvis II is riAQinum kiuiwhdgi 
that nian> people die «#i< h >« ar fomi 
dis'asts whuh, if disc lost <1 in tiun 
e.irlv stages, coijjd havi l>ei n < hor k / 
id Lniployees an partlv to bl.nni 
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for this ; for they frrejut'ntly iVM>rt 
*to oulsi(h- nu'diral aij instead «tf 
Koing to their linn’s doetors whoare 
in a belter }>{'siti<»n to make aji oniH i 
► diagnosis with tin* hel]> of tlieir ease 
histories. 

Once employees :ire eemvineed of 
till* beiu'tits td )*<'nodii»al he.ilth 
fxaminatiojis, t^ie\' wiU Iw tMger to 
assinne tfle resj v «»! sale- 

guarding tht'ir health. • WJien w.ini- 
ed in tiin<‘, onl\' the nutst .tpatlu tie 
will neglect to take steps to put 
matteis righl b\‘ s»'ennng tiiuelv 
medical ad\ice and tt* atmfUt in tin- 
disjK iisatics pii)\uled bv then tvnns 

Thf uuist t‘ie<]iunt cauto<‘ol abseu- 
tetisiu is illness, and a great deal 
'd illness can bc‘ avoi«l« d bv pmpei 
nie<hcal at^'Uti'ai and the t nti e< t ion 

of \Mting or lault\ habits (d life, 

• • • • 

Ihit all this assumes the « M-tem e. 
within the oiganisation.^d a*n up^o* 
datt“ medi< al • depatlnieni, ade- 
*jnatel\' stalled and ei|iup])«d t*^ 
guide the t*inpIo\i'es in the'pusr r\a 
tion of their health, it ts b)lil<‘ It* 
caiTV out health examih.ijions if 
the\ are n<d followed b\ piompt 
remedial me.isines lveroids*shoiiId 
!»♦' maintained to indi<ate the jnac 
tiral result.s aehieved 4>\ a<tions 
fol/oitinfi th<‘ health examination. 
We have sjM»ken .i]>oiit an ‘ up lo- 
dati- medical department‘.tins would 
include several s< <;tions f<»r medic al. 
surgical, eye, dent.d, -.ind reiiabihta- 
tion treatment. A stafistnal sec- 
lif>n would also b<* c-ssential 

Sefective Examination hf Labour Appli¬ 
cants: Aiitl»orities;ulv<M ale tliut a inoj^ 
(hI examination should tie held brf<ne the 
apjilicant is cngaRfd. Morf*ovcr, siiRh an 
c.xamination shouldheld m private 
When women are l*eing examined, a 
nurse or other female attcndaiit .should lx; 
present. 'Fhc preliminary part of the 
examination - the taking of weight, 
htright, chest measurements, and .sfi on - 
may be earned out by a trainerl layman 


.-no as to save the tiiue of ftu* nindual 
jUliveis This shouiu be followed t»y a, 
thoroiigh met^ial exaiimiaiion oi eath 
».mdida 1 e !• ven those men who are 
. re|e<-ieil as being iihysicallv imsiiit.ible 
^ sli'odd be told ol their dis.ibililies and 
go fit .ui\lei* as to lu,>w lu'sl to overcome 
iheni • 

.Ay .uilJh'nlv i»n iluj su^n't t c>l plivsii'al 
ini nulu^in.tl |nir|*tihrs <011- 
tlio intvst nn|>nit:iiU point in sin h 
«‘\ainiu*itions to h<» ihn c . foi if th<' 

I hfst i> uln su allv wrll tliArlnpnl. thf. 
n'-vt <»{ iht' ])o<lv IS ^riu‘i.»ll\ .ilso tit 'rho 
iiKitiriitf. ol arthritis oi* tliscasos of tiu* 
loinis IS tlu^ Msonfj I tlnsidriMlinn. 

Stih^sfandiJni Workmvft: Tlifsi? may 
1 m* lifn,iill\' divMtU*d into ilifro 1 atoji'orit's : 
^<i\ tljoM* who an* sii^) standaid nirnially 
FniI si.Hid.ml plivsn.illy. {/>/ thoso®\Pli^) 
.irc* suh sf.iihl.'ild [»h\si<.dJv hut st,iW 4 i.int 
nn nt.tlis . and (« i Ihosf wh(» an* Mih 
sl.ni-l.ir«l lioth pliysii and nitMiUdlv 
WnikiiKMi in laio^ory f/i) «Mn In" safoJv 
fd III n<Mi]bilions in\oKu 4 ; Ik’.ivv 
ni.tiHi.d Wf)ilv wiin ii dof>s nr»t p.irtn iitaily 
rrfjinrt* tin- rxrn isr of tin- iiirnt.ir f.n iih 
tM-'. I In* pToliUnii oi jtf on ihf 

• h-ipal .staff persons w-' aftr inrnlatly 

.ihMt l» 4 il ph\sK all V dcdn if-nt is oin* which 
' IpMiId Im^ ^Vrrv (arcMnl ronsidc^rri 

tifiM l»(‘hfW’yi«h pc*i din*, call lie* ;t( coin 
inod.itcd in l»usin<‘ss or indnstrw tlniv 
must 1m- a*.asti*d in hrunoni^ tht‘nisrl\'fs 
I r <» licani.ii staM'i.ods of phvsMal well 
ld> I I III' jasc’ ol till* in.in wlifi Is 

irnt ImiIIi m<-ntall\ anf| ph\ -.it,illv 
IS nsU'i-'l a hard onr. and tin: indnstri.i! 
lin-.ln.d d<‘.partiiit'iit is nol fin* appjf> 
pii.n** phnr )nr its smIiiIiom 

* Exanilrtatiou Hoottis: I In' si/c* of 

f'xainiii.itn»n room*. nni>f olojonsly di:* 
pc rid upon tlif; uuniliM oi ajipln anis and 
rmpWoi-**^^ I0 Im' <‘\aminf*d, Wlmo* Ihn 
hildinf ttfrinoa? 's hii^d* and many apfili- 
^ant t lj> l'^- i*'^.imun;d. a larji;f:r ar#:a 

will N' rerpyr/'d In ^^eiuTal. ;i dr^ssiUK 
rootn. an c*xtumnalion room, 

. room .arifj a sm-dj /»jfn c* shrnild 1m* pr<rviih‘fl. 

The iUfiti of a Physical tCxaminaiUm: 

will depend on a jiunilM^r of factors* * 
nn iudin^ the fcinditions i/ndfjr whnliThc' 
rxauiinations arr coridiulcd, tin* <pialj- 
fn,fJkO!is of ihf* nivahcal ^fheer;, and so 
on 1 siiallv, hotjrfVf'r, tin- ffwvt jht 
candidatf is not In the I SA , 

tljf-sc' ^xanxinati^ms do not <ost inoi#*. 
than a dollar or two, In Irnli.t t jj #-1 har^ji*^ 
should iHit be fna^U’ to exeeecfa rujic-if iK*r 
liead 
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Time for Examination:— This will again 
vary according to the nature oi the;, 
examination. <t should take anytl^g 
from I o to 20 minutes or more, depending 
upon whether the examination is of a • 
routine nature or of a detailed ty|>e. ^ 

JfecordForm#;—These .should be: (i) 
simple in arrangement but large enough 
to cover all the necessary particulars^ aivl 
to enniuin all <(uestions and answers; 
(2) made of durable material: ranis arc 
I (referable to loose sheets as they aro 
stronger and more convenient ,lo handle ; 
anti (.0 free from KU]H:rlluous tiuestions, 
or quest ions which are not likely to be 
honestly aiiswcrcil. 

Results of physical examinations should 
ol course lie •kgjit strictly confidential 
The following broad classification may be 
adopted as to the suitability of th<* 
npjdicant or the employee: Class 1 - 
Applicant physically fit for any job in the 
organisation ; Class 11 -Applicant phy¬ 
sically fit for any job but has certain 
slight defects ; Chess 111 - Applicants fit 
oidy for certain kinds of work when 
approved by the physician ; and Class 
IV-' Applicant unfit for wrirk in the 
organisation cither |iermancntly or until 
he has had adc*ipiate medical and 'or 
surgical treatment. 

Periodic Heatth Examinations:— These 
rxiiminatioiiH are essential bccau.se indus¬ 
trial and business -organisations arc 
compelled to employ ixrsons inspite of 
minor physical ilcfects and weaknesses; ' 
besidp.s, even tliosc who have a clean bill 
t»f health al the commencement of thch" 
service may siiliscqucntly come to have 
defects or dtseascs which need to be 
attacked at the outvet. And. this Van 
only haptHui if ^11 empU»yces are given a 
health exanunatinn at rctgitlar intervals. 
Kemediiil measures will then l>c |K>ssiblc. 
,uid these will benefit not only the indivi¬ 
duals w'lio tall a prey to diseases but also 
tln-ir colleagues and indecsl theif organisa^ 
tion iLs a whole.' If the, (.entire stall 
cannot In' cxanuiicil (letiodically, it is 
essential that the opporiunity of a * 
thonuigh exammatum should Im; given 
• at lea.st to those engaged in work which* 
is known to have deleterious ofiects on 
workmen's health. *■ 

Before instiyiting plans for siwh. exa¬ 
minations, it wouUi be wise to bear in 
mind the (Kimts wlhch follow*. 

I. Examinations should, as a rule, be 
^'arried out ^with the willing co-operation 
m the workmen ^themselves. Without 
the goodwill of the *emplo\’et's, the best 


scheme has but a slender cfiance of sue- 
Oess. A preliminary publicity campmgn ^ 
may be net:essary to impress upon the 
workers the importance ctf sucls examin- 
atipns ip their owm interests. 

2. It is often better to inaugurate a ' 
plan for health examination anicing the 
new entrants, and then to invite the older 
employees to have themselves examined 
.on a voliint^y ba.sis. It is often neceaviry 

to placate older employees in this manner 
in order to setoret^r co-operation. 

3. The persOTfSTapproach is usually 
the best. <Tlif object of the scheme 
should l>e tactfully explained to each 
w'orker. and the findings of the examma 
tion should also be .sympathetically con- 
veyetl to him so as not to alSrm him aliout 
his phy.sical w*ell-being. 

As suggested already, the re.sults 
of the examination .should be ke]ft confi¬ 
dential ; ^nd the workman also must be 
.xsked not to di.sctiss his phy'sical condi¬ 
tion with his colleagues. 

5. To inspire confidence ui the work¬ 
men about the sincerity of the manage¬ 
ment in instituting•tnedical examina¬ 
tions, it will help considerably if the 
cxe< utiv<» are made to appear lor an 
e.xi}minatiun the/orr their workmen are 
rtHpiired to do so. If«the service is not 
gotxl enough to command the respect of 
flic executives. It is not gooU enough to 
comtnafid the respect and confidence of 
the rank-aij^d-file either. Also, from the 
point of^view' ot the organisdiUon itself, 
it is e^'iitial that those who arc in com¬ 
mand Qf the destinies of the business 
should themstlvcs l>e in the best of health 
at all times. 

o. The nledical otliccTS in charge of 
these examinations should make it a 
point to familiarirc themselves with the 
varirius \ypes of jobs in the establish¬ 
ment concerned. This will aid greatly, 
not only in deciding*about an e-mployee’s 
fitness for a particular tyjie of job, but 
also in the placement of selected 
^ applicants. • 

7. The health examination should be 
ij^onducted conscientiously. It should 
also be seen that the workmen are assisted 
, in correcting such delects or weaknesses 
as aAi revealed in the examination 
To sum up. It i»in the best interests 
, of both employers and employees to in¬ 
stitute medical and health examinations. 
The former stand to benefit through 
greater elfictencx* on the part of their 
workmen, and the lat^ through the 
preservation of good health. « 
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SELECTING A DRIVER 


HEfv a motor-car owner wants a 
^ ^ driver, he makes the fact known, 
and selects one from the applicants 
who offer themselves. His choice is 
n.sually influenced by the applicants' 
IH'rsonality, experience, <»nd past 
record.^ Tlv:*se (^ctors, ^mjwrtant as 
they arc, Sre insuffievht in making 
an efficient choice ; and iW the final 
selection is faulty, as indeed it 
often is, disa.ster is frequently the 
literal result.* 

The st^lfH'ted driver is teslad, of course ; 
but this test is ulso freijiiently ina<lo<juale. 
If ff»e c5%ner is wise, the driver is pbued 
«m prohiitipn for u month* or longer, 
clurini:' which perusi he and the mewiahtb 
judge him as to how he clrives, how he 
meets Iraflio situations, and how he main¬ 
tains the ca^ 

l-roin the avrnwMUated ex|>enencc o4 
men long engaged in the .selection and 
training oi clnvers, the following notes^ 
have lieen prepared for the ase of private 
owners wanting to select dric’crs. 

.\ii efficient driver should sati.sfy the 
rccjuircmcnt* listed below:— ' • 

1. riiysical iitneK.s for the ^ob of- 

driving. • 

2. Medical fitness (Appa’rcrft.lj."»g«.XKl 
drivers are lrc*quently medically unfit). 

3. Perfect knowledge of operating the 
controls of an automobile. 

4. Sufficient knowledge 4 or purposes 
of maintaining the vehicle in gocM condi¬ 
tion. 

5. Immunity to distractions both 
within and outside the vehicle. 

fi- Appreciation of his owm limitations 
as well as those of others. , 

7. ^dgment of the condition of the 
vehicle in his hands. 

8. FaraiUarity with Uie rules of the 
road (See " The Motorists' Manual *' oa 
" The Highway Code.”) 

9. A highly developed sensoi of 
courtesy and consideration toivards other 
users of the road. * 

10. A clean driving record. 

IX. Ability to read and understand 
road signs.* 

'12. A quick {ttdgmest to meet 
croesgencics. 


13. .A safety sense which always 
nillows a '* margin for .safety.” 

• i.j. Regularity of attcmlance ; atten¬ 
tiveness and obediepce towards his 
superiors. 

13.* Self'confiilence and calmness, 
particularly i” emergencies. 

• Apart tmm thcsti important (actor.s, 
the Road Test is essential in ensuring 
projicr selection. The I*oUcc route, name¬ 
ly, a run through the narrow' and con¬ 
gested streets of the bajeaV, aiul a run up 
and down one of the Malabar Mill slope.s. 
is a, goo<i one. With the vaAety of traffie, 
conditions luliich* it presents, it shonkl 
efiabic a capable e.xaminer to judgo»tkc^ 
capabilities ol a cam I i« late-driver. ^Jhit 
in this test, we should include the 
following ))orformanctM ; - 

I. Parking the k ar on the correct side 
of the road and within the di.stan<;c 
allowed by the Police. ( Two feet jii the 
case of Itoiiibay). 

i. Stopping and starlit tite car on a 
hill. • 

3. Turning araunrl m reverse, on a 
road 25 to 30 feet w'lde. 

•I AnsvA'riiig the sigiiificaiice ol a 
tTHi'u- signal after it has been passed, 

• 5. Telling ,lhe candidate ilriver lo 
drive to a parlicular destination, and 
watchinfj^liow w«'ll lie chooses Ins route. 

o. Having him stop the car as quickly 
as he can when a syecil of 20 miles per 
hour has tiecii ucaihed. 

In scoring, th* <'aiuli<lato driver should 
\h\ marked for tlie following juiinUi: start* 
mg by^handlu ;ituJ by sell-.startcr; stop¬ 
ping ; cornering ; turiiiiig ; bac.king ; brak- 
itig; siMjeil attention; wmrtcsy towards 
otlier users the road; parking; and 

attention to siffnals and road .signs. 

• « 

In aildilion, he should be waicluxl and 
/ated on the lollowing points * use of the 
, horn ; overtaking on the left; the safety 
code; passing # stationary tram car 
which Ls .either loading or unloading; 
fiostuVe; grip of the steering wheel; 
Iveliaviour at crossAr'^ads; wliciher he is 
in the habit of ” riding the dutch 
changing of gear.s ; fio-sition that he takes 
on the anad (side or cjentref ; and jLliUi 
position he takes in relation to cars in 
front and at the reir. 
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63. NORLAND ROAD. 

BYCULLA. • 

BOMBAY. 


LIMITED 

M^liCANTiLE BLDG.. 
LAL BAZAR STREET. 
CALCUTTA. 


10 per cent. Dlseonn^ to Members 

• • 

of The Safety fiwmi Ammoeimtiom of imdim t 

It*t good to beware of aeeidenU: equally 
•important to isihke eure, in com an aaeident 
doee happen that your dependonta are aecure. 

Eagle Star accident pelictee are pardcnlarly 
economical for membera of the Aaaociation. 

For example.? 


R8.ie,ooo far daatik hy ardinary aaeidam* 

R8.20,000 


fie rnteU m d m poaoengot $aom^ itm, 

or ofkm tiaoruod oak iA in mkM yom ore 


\ ^ 


FOn lla. 11/11 ANNUAL PREMIUM 
(Rf.lB*, l«M 10 par ram,) 

Star InsimuMe LlA 

(Incorporated in So^and with liaaited liabiUtj) 

Standard Bafldiag» Hatnkj Raad, Baaahaj. 
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POST-WAR AIMS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 

. The Kt. Hon. Sn< Stafeoko Cuifis. K.C., M.P. 

An address delivered al the upenins of a Sliorl Residefttial Course for Per¬ 
sonnel Officers held in Apnl HFjri, at VniversUy ('olles^e, XoHin^lmm, at the 
request of the Mimstry tf A in raft Production. 


T HEKI£ is no doubt that wo are 
ombarking ujkiu *a iH-rioil of 
ptrgli<ir^«diffi«n!ty in <tur industri;^ 
lift*. Wf aro readiiiif; tho luoinont 
when doinobilis^ttittn l>ogin to 

biroine a reality atid when the 
<’hanKt‘-ovoi from war to |)eat'e-time 
produ('ti(*rt will utul<*r way. • 
Those ni« II and women who liave 
for jx-riiHls of lime -u|) To si.\ 

wars some of them, U'en awav 
from tluir homes and their jx'aee- 
tinu* occupations doiu^ the sph’ndid 
job of wi^uiin^ the war for us will be 
coming back to their old av«*eatiiMis. 
Others will bc*VTitering industry T<*r 
the first time with no training and an 
exjMjiieiic*- which inak^s if hanj for 
tliem to setlfe down. 

Tliat is one as|X‘Ct of our probh^u 
— the titling in id hundreds of 
thoiLsunds of nam and woim n who 
have grown accu.sfomed t« (juite a • 
different tyjK* of life from that of 
indu-strial employment, Then thi'n-. 
are the problems of changing over, 
production to peace-tit^ie manufac¬ 
ture and the urgent need to niaki’ 
that change both quick anc[ smooth. 
Finally, and perhaps most im{xirtant 
of all, we must a<»:hieve a far higlier 
degree of efficiency in our industries 
if W| are to survive as a great 
influential Commonwealth o^ 
Nations in world affairs—far higher 
than most of them have ever dev<^- 
oped before or even during the war. , 
We are thus embarking uptm a 
time w'hich, like*all times of diffi¬ 
culty, presents us with exceptional * 
opportunities, either for failure or 
for success. 

*. It may be recalled that at the end 
’ of the war there was a wave of 


•emotional belief throughout the 
eountrx’ that somehow or other 
, we wcte going to <lo great things 
with thv jH*ae<“. All the old pre-war 
evils and wrongs were to be swept 
aw'ay a»ul we w'c'ie.to draw a new 
pii ture of our civilisation on a slate 
sponged clean by *mr war-lime 
exiMTienct'S, 

9 * # 

Well, as you know, it did notliirn 
out like that. I'here w'as too*muc.h 
emotion and not enough intelli- 
gj'iice. fii many Ih'lds onr ue.hieve- 
im nts fill lami'iitably short of our 
h<»))es. fn housing where w^ere the 
hous<‘s fit for heroes in educalicm 
and in many other |-dijses, iiu'lud- 
ing l;iiat of our industrial f»rganisa- 
lion and eHieimcy, we failed to 
establish those new standards after 
' which \w- thought we wi-re striving. 

•Vow \vc have another ch.ance. 

1 here are .moving the .same senti- 
<n**nts as we had 2b yi'ars ago, hut 
Mow We also liave tlie. atlvanlage of 
the h'ssoti of our failure after the 
Jast war. ^Vi* Ifave all learnt that 
haid w'ork and intelligent action is 
iieedefl aiul not merely wishful 
thinking. As Blood and Sweat and 
riar*s have been ma'iled to win the 
•war; so Sweat and Tears -but not 
Blood we* ki»pe - will be just as 
IK«rs.s;iiry t<» win the |M;ace. 

Sewnee and Humui relationdiqpt* 

f)f all the ilifliciilt fwoblems * 
whii'b industEV mu.st face in the 
financial, technical and production 
ftehfs, none is nyirc inTportant than 
the que.stiori of human relaticmships. 
fn the jmst we have tended to pay 
more attention in industry to .thoi^ 
machine than wejufve to the man 
or woman. Indeed, vefv often We 
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have only regarded the man as a 
sort of aH-4>urpose machine with no 
soul and no. human characteristics. 
As a result, we have got tied up in 
every sort of difficulty and have 
very gravely diminished the overall 
efficiency of our * production. 

Jt is not perhaps ixis^ible as yet 
to apply to human beings the same • 
exact* scspotifit*. methods that can 
be applied to the ojuTa/ions of a 
machine. We cannot in the .same 
precise way as with metals and 
machines asst^ss the strains and 
stresses that affect the httman body * 
and mind, but we do know' that they 
are there and we can study their 
'effect and thus learn hmv to avoid 
their reaching breaking point. It 
is possible by a .MU'ntifie study of 
projM'rly <*>lleete(l stilt istics to learn 
a great deal ^bf»ut these difiieujt 
problems of human relationships. 
That has been proved roryhisivelY 
by some of the excelleiA w'oik dime 
in the armed fTirces during the war, 
and f hojK‘ that those methods ina>ii 
.some of them, ht* cairied uver to 
IK*acc-time u.se. f am .Cfuivineed 
from my own e.xperience of Hie*value ‘ 
of a more analytical iiiid seientitie. 
approach to tlic probh'ms of jkt- • 
sound management. 

Effectiv* Pftnoimel MMMganeiit.— 

j.et me say here a \v(*rd or two 
about a matter which 1 ^m sure 
many }>crsonncl offiners Iiavi* in 
mind. How far "is this |MT.sonnel 
management only a teinjiorary need 
arising out of war conditions, or how- 
far will it remain a permanent fea-* 
ture in our industrial’ organi.sation i 
That is really a question to whicli , 
you yourselves will inevitably, pro- • 
\*ide the answer. Personnel manage¬ 
ment is capable* of showing such 
good returns in the efficiency of pro- * 
duction that no considerable sized 
firm could afford to be without it. 
Erom a national point of view I 
* kn(^ its value and its necessity. 


But in the post-»war world it w-ill 
*in<^*itably be judged ^y its results.* 
And let us remember that in order 
to produce the re.sults which will 

• justify personnel management, as 
much specialised study and effort is 
required of j^ersonnel officers as of 
anj? other set of professional men 
and woipen. If the personnel olfi- 

•cers of today show their value there 
is little doubt in my mind that there 
must be not only a rontinuance but 
an extension of jiersoiinel manage¬ 
ment in industry. The one thing 
that could arrest its gfowth is bad 
4 .H*rsonnel • manjjgement dtte to^ a 
failure to study and understand tlffe 
science tliat lies within it. T do 
not think the " f know- a good man 
wh(‘ii I see him ” sort of attitude 
is likely to jxTp-tuale ixTsoimel 
management. Soin<‘thiiig . more 
scientific than that is Kupiip'd. 

I would imt, howevefi suggest 
that a s('i(‘ntific approacli alone is 
enough. J*eo})le chosen for this 
vriy resj^insihle job must also have 
( I aptitude for it ; they must have 

• a philosophy of life and an under¬ 

standing imagination that, enables 
fliem to appreeiate the very M'usi- 
tive problems of )M‘rsoiial human 
difficulties. • < 

Experimet, ihould be — 

Now a part tif the scientific and 
analyfital approarh to the problems 
ol wTii<h I s|K»ke is the exchange of 
infoTmdti«*yi and of exfierimental 
r( 'Ujt-,. ••ingle factory, however 

• largf;, provides only a limited area 
f*»r exi)erimenls by trial -and error. 

• II we procet;d upon the well-known 
principle that* in any series of ex- 
peri/nents there must never be more 
than one variable factor then, of 
course, experimentation is bound to 
take a long time in a single unit. 
There are in fact today aM sorts <an<P 
kinds of ways of improving persqn- 
nel conditions being tried out in oUr 
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factories, and one of the advantages 
of such a. course as this is that it 
brings^together a great diversity of 
experience ^ich can be exchanged 
between the members who attend. 

I wish myself we had a much freer 
exchange of information on these 
matters, but perhaps tliat will have 
to await the setting uj) of some strong} 
and InflAenti^ professional associa¬ 
tion for managers. • I, have been 
greatly surpris<?d in visiting factories 
to find how comparatively little the 
managemej^it in one faetciry will know 
of what IS hap(>ening in others,* 
especially in this matter of jx>rsonnel 
inan;fgement, and I hope that all 
jx'rsonnel officers will* take every 
jx)ssihle st<*p to study what is being 
done elsewhere and to get all Iht? 
uvailable:*statistics and information 
about it : otlj^rwise we are as^ a 
iiation stultifying ourselves b\' ojir 
failure to take advantage ^f the iip- 
provements that we haVe tri».‘d exit. 

Educatioiial Woriu—A large and 
important part of ytnir wofk 
should be concerned with eflucatitin 
in industry. It is wrong to assume, 
that with the intrf»duetion (ff mass 
production methods we reejuire less 
skill in our factories. •We may not* 
require quite so many nt^ium-skilled 
workers, but we n<?ed more highly- 
skilled personnel as designers 
draughtsmen, jig and tool designers, 
tool makers and so on. Of these 
people we have *beenr and are Very 
short in the country and it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for firms to train 
young men and women through 
apprenticeship or "other schenvjs 
right up to post-graduate standards.* 
In addition to this primary tminin^ 
there is the al];^mportant training 
of foremen and forewomen and 
chargehands which has very laigely 
been neglected in indostiy in the past. 

• r should like to see the |)ersonneI 
officer’s .educational work go even 


further and include the f»rovision of 
rqlreslier courses fim all categories 
of staff* in their different special 
subjects. 

Matdung tbs worfcsr and iIm job.*~ 

This question iof education is 
/'loselv linked with the problem of 
sefection for jobs. There is nothing 
that causes more friction and futility 
in a factory than putting round pegs 
in squafe holes. The strain on an 
individual that results from doing 
a job that is too iduch for him or 
from doing one which is not enough 
t() .satisfy his intelli^mce is very 

• great imteed. It is in this sjiycial 
field of selection that the Army In 
particular has done such a remark¬ 
able job under the inspiration of 
(leneral Sir Ronald Adam. They 
have bctrii able very largely to do 
away with detent ioi* barracks by 
seeing that people «re fitted into 
jolw.that suit them. TMht has Ikjcii 
accomplished by a .team of psycho¬ 
logists and {Tsychiatrists who have 
worked out procedures which have 
•low Ix^f-n tested by results over a 
, criod of years, it is interesting 
10 note that in the Army the mi.s- 

•litting ” shows itself very largely 
in the form of “ absence without 
k-iive ” and it is prcibablc that a 

• considerabk? pari of the absenteirism 
in industry,could Ixi; traced to the 
same cause. 

It is well worth while looking at 
some of* your jiroblcins from the 
oilier end; Jrom the point of view 
of the worker. What would you 
want yourself if you were to enter' 
a factory as an ordinary workin* ?• 
That, of course, depends to a consi¬ 
derable extSit upon the sort of 
jK-fson you arc, in other words, on 
>our charactef. I canivit say to 
what each one of ,you would attach 
particular importance, bpt I can 
you what I mysq|f should <irant, 
leaving out the Inatter of wages. 
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•Needs of the orduMury man ood 
woman. —J should want, first, 
decent* working conditions. That 
is, all the facilities to enable me to do 
my best. C'tood heating, lighting 
and ventilation, decent conveniences 
and. if I were on a'dirty job, proper 
clothing and changing rooms with 
baths .so that f I'onhl get home in the 
evening to mv*t.imilv ch an and tidy; 
a projHT canteen. too,*Nvl^‘re I could 
get good foo»l nii'elv st>rved and 
projXTlv cooked : an<l opjxirtunities 
which I could not get elsewhere for 
some Micial reereation with my pals 
and family. I slicmld not want to 
wastt** mv en*‘ig\' m unnece.ssary 
phy.^ic,^l.v\•ork of liftingiuiKl moving 
things, and 1 sh"uld w.int to under¬ 
stand my job and wlnr<‘ it fitted in 
to the wiii>le organi.<»tidn —in other 

words, its \alue. 

• • • • 

Then T should like to have the 
ctiance to study to nn]>ri>ve iiny 
pc).sition aiul tif lx‘ jmjperly in.stnict- 
<'d if I had to assume any position 
of authorTtx over others. U should 
want all the help I could gel to make 
a good job of whatever hdvd. I 
should e.\}H*ct, too, to Ik- i»ut into a 
job that .suitc'd my < ai^ibilifies and 
tenip{.‘rainent or at h*asl not to lx- 
. kept at one which did ndt suit iln ni. 

Then finally I shouhl ^’ertainly 
want to feel that I was part <»f a 
tejini and that I 4 iad ^sorne interest 
in and c(»nncction with JLhe wfirk of 
that ^eain; I should not want to b<‘ 
treated as an unintelligent cf)g in a* 
machine. 

« 

Xow if I feel like that (and I am 
.sure many of 3'<m would fc;e 1 [ the 
same) so w'ill a gwat many of those 
for whom 3'<»u are responsible; and 
if they do not, then they arc unlikely 
to fit intet the sort of team that alone 
can produce efficiency and happiness 
.jii a factory. 


Of course soihe 'jx'ople will str(’S!| 
’softie factors more strongly than 
others, but bv’ and large I lielieve 
that the list I have given of my desires 
will cover most of the nt*eds and 
wishes of the oudinary man and 
\vomau. It is y».>ur job to see that 
all‘these are catered for and that 
each indiviilual in the factory feels 
'that som<*f)iie cares about his or her 
individuifl wishes and likes and 
dislikes. That is why persi>nnel 
nuinagcnieut is in in\’ view the most 
ditfu ult bramii of management and 
at the same time the mt'st iinfiortanl. 

• ^ 

* Past Strutf I**. - Them is one«r)<litr 

m.uior to which I w.int to dr.'iw. your 
.'itlcntion. There is a long historical 
biickproiimi lo the problems of employ* 
ineiit m this country The workers havu 
sirngglcd throughout thu years to im- 
piove their coiulitions :iiicl many of these 
slnigghvs have Ixieu lorn.; .iiul bitter aiu.1 
h.ivt* iK'come part and i*.'* ;el of the work- 
iiiin ilass history of t'ai-* loMitry. Vou 
t.iiinoT ii»nori: them; iliey are a reality 
and sdinotiincs a very embittering reality. 
Ui- are gradit.'diV moving away from the 
time wlien anything wa.s goisl enough 
■ ir the worker. We have liccome mmJi 
1 •re eiilighUMied, but the memories of 
llif p.-i.st still linger on. In your work 
you in list know that j».ist hi.story mti- 
fti.ilelv, and voii must give heed to its 
psv* Imiogical .sispiel. I'nless you do 
s'» you will wholly fail to fatlvnn some of 
t(ii^ olherwtxi nnainaiuiitable din'uiilties 
'li.it you wdk encoiinlei. 

I <lo TKit \iartt to oppress you with the 
fliilii uliiesofyoiir jo‘>, but I do want to ch¬ 
i' niri^?e yon to approach your problciuit 
and \o train yoiirHelvcs to meet them iti 
*tlii! nio,st MTions spirit. Vou can do »o 
in (If h in thS vyars that lie ahead of uh to 
iit'lji otliers to happiness and contentment 
to bring onr industry to that high 
•)i>iMt of efficiency that wiM enable us 
' to rentitin a firHt*cla.Hs power m the world. 

We want to I^e a hrst class pow(*r not 
for w'hat wc can get out of such a position 
b.it liecattsc we Jielieve*tliat with the 
in (Ilienee tliat such a position gives wc can 
make a great contribution to the future 
luippmess and peace of the world, bo 
your job is linkcrl up, not oftly with our 
own future prosperity'as a nation, bat 
with the whole world situapon as weiL* 
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* Electricity —carrier of 

r 

4 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human Speech 
over land and sea. greatest 
servant of man.” 

Charles W. Eliot. 

(Lite President of Hzrvard University.) , 

FERRANTI 



a nanfe that has been associated with 
the triumphs* of electricity during the 
past sfkty years. 
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OFFICE EFFiaENCY 

AU * THE MARKS OF A FIRST - CLASS FIGHT 

FOR WHAT ? 


Bruised shins, mashed knuckles, cift* and scratched fingers hurt. 
Torn clothing costs money to replace. So— 

A ® 



I. l>e handlefi 
when file or 

desk diaweis or 
disappeaniif' type¬ 
writer desk*'. Wc 
handlrs or knoliv 
w^K-n 4 losing ‘-afe 
and vault do^^r*.. 


5, He sure your 
typewritei is si- 
t un fastened in 
pl;ut‘. You don’t 
it to *‘f:ike 
ott ' :iud jump 
all f»V e r > «» u 
sotneliine ! 



i. Keep file di aw* 

• o 

PI'S, desk diaweis. 
slides, and lovkei 
doois closed ulieii 
not in use. Open 
ciidy <»ne hie drawer 
at a time.9 It a 
heavy stack tips 
c»ver <ui you, you'H 
be sorry ! 



h. Ad)U9il Ai dean 
.'or driven office 
mat hiifc'ioiily when 
they iue stripped. 
1'sr all machines 
(udV foi the purpose 
inteufled. and in the 
wav nil ended. 



"^7 Keep t a7 .pr 
blades, pins, pen 
points, k knives, 
shears, hand awls, 
ihumbj^teks. stuke 
files, and all oih* r 
shaip objects m tin* 
p r f> p e r p I a * c . 
H ti n d 1 e t li e rn 
carefully. 


7. Wait till the* 
bU les stop levo^v- 

ine before movnik' 

• 

or «‘tln i wis»* hand- 
hue an ele^ tin fan. 
I'l.M -* t.iMS wheie no 
loiK h 
em an nknlly. • 



4, If nece.Bsary to 
pm papers together, 
insert pin so that 
point IS covered by 
at least o*be sheet 
. off BAper- 



H. Hrush up Jiro , 
ken glass, wrap 
Ccuefully and tho¬ 
roughly in strong 
paper, arir] put m a 
safe place to be 
remo^'ed lain. 

^not put It 11*1 the 
wastebasket. « . 
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. TREATMENT OF HICCOUGH 

Hiccough is the sudden spasmodic 
descent jthe diaphragm accom¬ 
panied by spasniotlic closure c»! the 
glottes, the characteristic noise Ix'iitg 
caused by the iuccjming column of air 
striking against the partially c!os<*tl 
glottes. Its most coinnion I'ause is 
undue distension of the stomach by» 
being* o\VrhlhM with h>od or drink 
or by an accumnlatiigi «>/ wind due 
to faulte dige'Ntion. 

tR'Hlnienl ai hitrou>ili will depend 
upon ihv i auso An rinotu. U> <*nipf v iUo 
stcmiacji <^»r m .stimulant lo iiu.rcase its, 
peristaltic actum will ndcMi ^*ivo rclifd. 
If \vc iaii rtiau.iK<* prn<hi<e a forcibU* 
actifiiiiof the diajtliraiL^m wo may often 
smiccd in < unn^ Innou^lv Atnnpt.s to 
tonnl a lunidred witlunii drawing hroath 
or lo ln»ld tlio breath foi a minute arc 
ftiunliar rnncdir'^ , and by jirodiuing .i 
ft'cling ol •sufItHation aiul ncccssiLaling 
a \iolcnl tlcMciU of the <luip]ir«<giii; these 
arc often Muci‘stftrt. Warm .ippiicatfrxi 
or I ountci-irnlation in the regum of the 
diaj^hr.igin or over tlu* cervu aV»sj>iim nukv 
01.1. a> I on ally give relief. *'llu* admmi^' 
tration oi luit vvaliT in sips or cold wate r 
in tofUfuis draughts may sometimes 
helpful whrn the cause i.s dys^iepsia. 
i/. /ofni Amhuimuc iuiiitltt. 





Brain 

teasers 


1 .\ factorj.' anti its 'annexe have a 

comhinerl age of .{• years. Ttie 
iactfify IS twice as old as the annexe 
w'as when the factory w'as the preseifl 
age of the annexe. Hqw old is each ? 

O A theatre sold 300 tickets *at 
^ 50c. for adults and 25c foi^ 

children. Total receipts weri* $125.* 
00. How many p( each, adults and 
children tickets w-ere sold ? ^ 

O To build a cubical box—sides, 
^ top and bottom 3* thick, 27. i 
cu. ft. \>f wood were used. What 


m MANUFACTURE 1 

(TllL.BRASS.COPPTR 
ANd ALUMINIUM TXP- 
AN DID METALS IN All 




Vrere the dimensions 
contents pi the box? 


vA 


puoNi.so‘U5. cvmt'gxpeeNM 


volume 
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PERCY VERE RY IVrEND^)ZA 
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FOR'SAFETY .AND EFFICIENCY 




ri 




LES 


May also be catlod the big soap at small cost. 
The reputation for quality, its standard weight 
and low cost *in these days of soaring prices and 
its rich and fragrant lather has made it the leading 
soap of India. Stocks are available everywhere-— 
Ask your dealer for Hamam. 


THE TATA OIL MILLS 
COMPANY LIMITC 
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NOTHING NEW ABOUT .PSYCHOLOGY • 

• • H. r. Tayiok. 

Employment Manager, Ij’fs/i’ri; Electric Company. 

Sdenuyic psychology has found no nnc n ays of dealing udth human nature 
it helps bv sorting out the fitethods that 


I F we . define psyehnlopy thf* 
study human nature, it is 
clear that any hutft.m. beinj; whn 
deals with human nature must in 
some sense he a j)sveho|o^ist. Most 
esj^vially, it is a lar^e part of the 
foremaj)‘s joh tw ileal with human 
nature, ami In* is thus forced to 
bei'<(!ne a ps\•(■h^>lo^M^t in this jirae- 
tical evarv <lay sense.* 

I*i«»fessor Harvey ('arr, wh*» until 
reci'tillv^v.is head of ilu- I)eparlment 
«»{ l’s\ch«»lo,qy at the rni\<’rsi(\' ol 
Chicaj^o, usetl*to Vu'^in his clas^-n in 
Advanced (rom-ral 1‘sycholoji'y with 
the definition of j)sy< holt>i?y as “ tHu* 
study of human natxirc then In* 
would remark in his lloosier ilravvl, 
“ But dwn't let tliat definition fftol 
you. Psychologists xlon't really 
know anything about human natnrt^ 
—most of them aren’t ('Ven ihtx'rest- 
ed.” 

Scientific jjsyc.hoUlgy has dis¬ 
covered no startling ways to deal 
with human nature which wen* 
unknown to practical handhrs of 
men. Its cxiutributiou ^las been 
rather in the kdjorious obs<*rvation 
vf tliest* successful dealers with 
human nature and in the candul 
recording of what works and wh^t 
doesn't work—the. sifting of the 
truths from the half truths ^nd 

falsehoods. * 

•. • 

Despite the core of truth in our 
common knowledge of humanity^ 
our everj'day beliefs about human 
nature are actually full of contra- 
dictionsr, as i& well illustrated by 
’many of our proverbs. For example, 
of-sight, out of mind" sounds 


true euough until we rememlwr that 
“ absx‘nci* makes the heart grow 
hauler.*' Lcwxk Ix'fore you leap ” 
seems to l>e a worthy precept until 
Wi‘ recall that ” lu*wlu) hesitates is 

lost." 

The )]i«int*is that the e.\pert hand- 
lers of men are not always exiMftiwn 
]>inuing down just what it is that 
woiks ; and it lias luu'ii the task of 
the studi'iits of human luiture to 
observe, record, ami summarize the 
formulas of success in dealing with 
peoplt*. 

.Why do People Work ? 

One ol tv most frequently dis¬ 
cussed topics in iiulmstrial psycho- 
l«>gV is that of " motivation." There 
has b<*eu mue.h arm-chair speculation 
and considerable scumtific study of 
the factors that lead ix-ojjle to work 
and which stimulate them to work 
«‘tfe«*.tively. I supiKise w'e are. all 
1 t*mpted to dismiss the whole topic 
of motivafion to work by citing the 
obvirms fat t that " rnrist people 
work lu‘« ause they have to." But 
be^'oiul the level at which people 
will wmk l>ecaiise they have to, 
there aA-. .of c;ourse, much higher 
Jevi'Is to which they can be stim¬ 
ulated by having additional rcastms 
for good |)f*rformam‘c. llierc is one 
factor that has received much recent 
emphasis. That is that jx*rhai>s the 
mbst important thing that a worker 
wants from hi 5 job and his company 
is a " sense of belonging." 

We used to talk a great deaVbout 
the physical conditions of work. 
There were studies of. the effects of 
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allumination, ventilation, tempera¬ 
ture, hoursf per day, days per week, 
and rest jwricKls on the efficiency 
and morale of workers. There is nt) 
df)ubt that thes<* factors are im¬ 
portant. Nearly all studies of these 
matters, wherever ccmditions could 
Ihv controlled sufficiently to vrarrant 
any conclusions at all, showed that* 
there’art* " optimum ]>oints ” with 
respect t(» such ^variables, at which 
iwints efficiency tends to he at a 
maximum. Howe\'er, ]M)ssibly the 
most strikiyR findiiijif of thc.se studies 
has been the discovery of the j>ower* 
f>f the human organism to adjust to 
conditions and to jH’rfonn with 
efficiency C!ven undes relntivt-ly 
adverse circumstances, pno’uh.Ml 
only that the will to do tin* j«)b is 
present. • 

When projHwly motivated, ]M*oph* 
are able to carry on work tpiite 
cffectivelv under unfavourable <ir- 
cumstances. , Also, it is further to 
Ik* noted that in this day an»l age. 
the variaJnlity of the physical condi¬ 
tions of w’oric to be foimd*in nujst 
industries is not great, and i.s well 
within thd range to whkfh ^lumfin* 
beings can easily adjust. 

The Sente of ^'Slelonging*’ • 

It is evident that as distinguished 
from the physical factors just enu¬ 
merated, psycliological and soc.ioh)- 
gical influenres arc vastly more 
powerful in determining the extent 
to which people can function with 
effectiveness and satisfaction on their 
jobs. Among these factors, none is 
more powerful in its effect on peojile's 
behaviour than what we have refer* , 
red to as the “ sense of beloaging 
which pertains ^ot only to man's 
work situation, but also to his posy 
tion in the entire community in 
which he lives. 

• This sense of belonging is illus- 
tsated perhaps more by our senti¬ 


ments toward our'home town than 
'by* our attitudes t<.nvard any othcf* 
matter. Those who do iM)t develop 
a feeling of participation in their 
► comimmities, a feeling <»f Ix^ing 
" at home " with ^their fellow resi¬ 
dents, tend to IxTome the uiicoiiven- 
tiofiiil ix'oplo, the nonconformists, 
the maladjusted ones, tlu‘ ones who 
•are "out of tune" with the world 
ill which they live. 

The sense of Iwloiiging is equally' 
important in detenniniiig a man's 
<’ffectiveness at work. If he refers 
to the company as "we," if that 
• organiz-itfon is a part of him and he 
feels he is a part of it, a gn«tf 
of the basis for elfective jKTforihane^! 
is pr<*sent. If, on the other hand, 
he thinks of the t.oiupany us " they," 
his int<*rest is probably not dw]> 
eiutugh to molivab' him to put fortli 
his best efforts. 

Tliis sense of Im hiiigtiig, which 
the ('inployees of some (urganizations 
seem to have* and which is notice¬ 
ably absent in other establishments, 
is not brought alxnit merely by the 
arnest de.sire to have it. Neither 
can it Iw! brought about simply by 
•management fiat nor by the mere 
initiation of high-soMnding person- 
ntl plans ainl |Kilici<*s. Xeverthe- 
•less, the first ess<*ntial in develop-^ 
ing the s('rvs<‘ ot iHilongiug among 
emjiloyees is undoubtedly a sincere 
defare on the part of the management 
, to have employees become a real 
jjiirt of*^thc organi7,atjon and a 
continued effort to take all steps 
necessary to bring it about.— 
Reef. 

Co-operative Training 

In ii r«cent issue of Rfftwiency Newt we 
suggeslcd that Arms might join and run 
a co-operative scheme of technical train¬ 
ing to train apprentices. News has just 
arrived that a niinil'ier of firms in South 
of London, with thcvhclp of the llorougljk 
PoHUchnic, have initiated such a sch^nuk 
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NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Head Office: 

ESPLANADE ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 


The leading Indian composite 
Insurance Company transacting . 

all classes of Insurance Business 

• • 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, MOTOIi 
CAR, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
WORKMEN’S * COMPENjSATION, 
AVIATION, • ETC., ETC. 


C4PITAL 


Subscribed 

Pald'up 


^ . Rs. 3,56,05,275 
- • Rs. 71,21,055 


TOTAL FUNDS 

, , - t,,-. 

Rs. 6,25,73,693 
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PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS . 

liy Ernest Bevin, M.P. 


¥ AM ^'lad to have this opportunity 

of meeting directors anti managers 
from the high exeethives «»f industry. 
The success which has attended thfv 
i>rgani>afcion man-iMtwer in this 
country is the re*iujt the C(»- 
t»peration Iw-tween all parties c«‘n- 
cerned the (ro\ t rnnient, manage¬ 
ment and tradt' unions, together 
with the goodwill of the people ’ 
and while 1 wij>h to talk about a 
speii4l lield in widt h that ct)-opera- 
tion is parlit ul.iily* nec4 '>.sai y. 

1 feel th.tt 1 cart ilo sti with a heliel 
in the \alue of ft) ttper.rtitin which 
is ha.setk on .solid achievement 

through that metluxl. 

• • • • 

In l ()40 I was faced with the 
realisation that the war etfort in 
t)ur factories .was being hamperetl 
and was likely to be still mt»rc 
ham|KTed by accidents, * 

9 

It is impo.ssible t«» measnrt* the 
human Joss which is reprusenled * 
by every serious acculent ; iht* 
broken lives, the wast^’d hf»pts, the* 
disturbed Immes, and the anxit'ty 
ctmeerning future employment. 

Ycm as directors and managers 
would, I know, place thrft human 
side first, but'^Xpu are also btnind 
to have regard to the material loss 

which this involves. * 

• 

A recent reply to a question iii 
the House of Commons placed tj»(‘ 
estimated cost of Workmen’s Cora-," 
pensation alone at £iy\ millitui per* 
annum. 

• 

I expect you will be familial* 
with the estimate that has been 
made .independently both as 
regards this country and America, 
that tbg visible cost of accidents 



as slu>wn in con»pen.sation payments 
i-. roughly only onc-fiftli of the 

, I *tal loss to the community. 

It is not my purpose to develop 
that argument in detail, but when 
w*; take into a<count tlie hidden 
(o»»t.s of loss of .production, loss of 
‘time of other <.*mployee.s when an 
accident disturbs the snif>oth work¬ 
ing of the shop, damage to machinery 
and»j»lant, loss of material and the 

• like, wc‘ ^an see how this estimate 
grows now to a total cost of some¬ 
thing approaching £yo million per 
^•ear. * 

• We hope to offer much relief* 

• in restoring injured workers* to " 
normal life by our new scheme for 
rehUbilitation. Eveir better, how¬ 
ever, than rehabilitation is the 
prevention of the accident. It 
is to study accident , prevention 
from this higher vi^ftoint that* you 
are met here today. 
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ARE AVAILABLE NOW 


war difiicuitics ore nearly 
over.*.Essential raw materials, 
which necessarily had to 
imported, are now available... 
and we are in a position to m^et 
your demand for the solidly built 
Hi Ml Cvri.Ks. 

Hini> Cvra-Ks are specially mat\u> 
factored by India’s largest Cycle 
manufacturing«concern to sake 
the heavy wear imposed by the 
varying conditions of ^India’s 
roads. Liphill and downdale. 


in rugged ” byways and smooth 
highways, through sunshine and 
t rain. they, give you steady, 
trouble-tree service for years. 
Forks and frame are rein> 
'forced, chromium parts are 
heavily plated, handle-bar and 
mudguards are shapely built. 

Tlttui Cyc/st are equipped tvilA Rcadtter 
Tyree and Tuhesi d jTS* /uttnet 
/or men-^iYtrioue modeh /am ladtet, 
AU »pare parte eaeilp aMdabte. 


GUARANTEE t Any parts found defective In manu> 
facture wM be reptacM free, if vetumed to Worics, 
carriagd paid, within one year Of first purchase. 
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.1 decided in 1940 to unite in 
one combined effort the long and 
accumulated, experience of the 
Factory Department and the 
special technique in publicity, 
propaganda and organisation of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 

of Accidents. 

• 

This combined effort, this joint* 
campaigd, ha? now been in ojjcra- 
tion for 4^ years, and I am happy 
to say it has not been without 
good results. 

The npn'fatal accidents in 
factories from a war time peak of* 
over ji.t.ooo in 1942, have fallen 
to nearly 28 o,<k) 0 last year, and 
the fatal accidents from a peak of 
l.(»4b in 1941 have fallen to 1.000 
in 1044. This fall has been due to 
many cahses other than the wfirk 
of this campaign, but the latter 
has had its effect in making firms 
realise the imjwrtance of acc.ideijt 
prevention ii| particular, and the 
advantage of having a tiained safety ' 
officer and safety committees in 
their works. • 

We have many examples, even ^ 
in dangerous industries hkd steel, 
where the frequency rate.has been 
brought down very* rr>nsiderably* 
by a careful plan of a safety ofticeV 
combined with w'orks safety 
committees. 

It is not pleasant reading, how¬ 
ever, that during the five years 
1939 to 1943. in factories alone, 
not ^ including other “branches of 
industries such as mining, quarry¬ 
ing, transport and agriculture, there 
were in this country 6.705 fatalities, 
more than 1^ million accident^ 
causing absence from work fol” morc^ 
than three days, and very many more 
in w'hich there was some loss of tim<? 
even if only for dressing or treat¬ 
ment; and that at a time when 
man-power was the e^nce of success 
for our war effort. 


Perhaps the feature in connection 
•with thiji joint cani(xiign that has 
produced the most valuable practical 
results has been the course of train¬ 
ing for accident prevention officers. 
We have traiqed over 300 at 
^'ight c<»urses during the war years 
thdugh we have been limited by 
the exf^reme difficulty of finding 
projKT accommodation, etc. The 
best tejitimonials to our success 
have been that w'e have a long 
waiting list and a number of firms 
have sent us fresh men to every 
course, and jately we have been 
.honoured* h)' being asked to stage 
two courses for the American ariny.* 
f feel that such training in all 
directions is one of the new methods 
we must emphasi.se- so much so 
that I will refer to it again in a 
moment. 

I need not take up ' our time with 
techqieal details, but ihe?e arc some 
points to which I wisli to direct 
your special nltentum. 

Training: The future of industry, 
to a very ronsiderabh‘ extent, lies 
.1 training in many directions. 

On the terlmieal 01 production 
*side, my Ministry is helping through 
the various training schemes and 
1 sim snr<* thesy will have an inci- 
Mental effetpt on a( ciderit prevention. 

When f *h«'ai of a large firm 
that has not had an accident on 
moting machinery to any of its 
young persons for six months and 
then find that all these young 
persons at fend a good training 
scheme in the local technical college, 

1 cannot refrain from Minking the, 
two together as cause and effect. • 
I have been told that already, in 
the potteries, the young potters’ 
assistants wher arc attending the 
course at the technical schord are 
setting about their work in the 
factories in a mani|er tHat producet 
(fiotUinited on ^og» 4s.) • , 
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U SE Swastik Doubt* B9)l*d Linsttd 
Oil. For SwMClk Doubt* Belt*d 
Linseed Oil Is prepared to Indian 
Stores Department Standard Sped* 
ficatlon from pure Linseed. 
Available in drums of 40 and 50 lbs. ' 


SWAeTIK 

■ ‘dci&iC 

^LINSIED OIL 

Nsos SWASTIK OIL MILLS LIMITED (Reduced), BOMBAY IS 




GAMMON 
DUMKERLEY 
CO. LTD. 


CIVIL. MECHANICA^.. REFRIGERATING & 
TEXTILE ENGINEERS, ALSO SUPPLIERS 
OF mill-STORES AND ACCESSORIES 


CHARTERED BANK BUILDINGS, 
ESPLANADE ROAD, FORT. BOMBAY. 

AHMEOABAD, CALCUTTA. 

MADRAS, BANGALORE. 
COIMBATORE. 
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THE BOCEY MAN 

• t 

By Stanley Jepson’ 


T^Y dictionary defines a Bogey 
as the Devil, but it is not 
His Satanic Majesty we are now 
considering, though he may not be 
unrelated to Jh** Bogey Man of the 
Children s Nursery! I saw a 
cartoon in Punch thC other day in 
which a masterful old lady, when 
about to go rmt shopping, thus 
admonishetl her small daughter: 
“ Now' you just be gfK»d until 
I come back, otherwise you'll have 
to hliten to th«* HB(' Children’s 
Brogramnje right thrinigh ! ” Half 
a century ago worried mothers ;irul 
nurses threatened little children 
with the Bogey Man ; but long 
ago, cominonsense kicked the Bog<‘y 
Man out of the nursery, down tlu‘ 
stairs--and etficiency experts sav 
he may have, taken refuge in some 

of our offices ! 

. * 

Quite possibly. The »idea of 

frightening folk by an imaginary 
lx>gey gws back to Hie, very* 
earliest days tif the human race, 
and still survives strongly. Some¬ 
times it is even the General Manager 
himself who is held up as a Bogt*y, 
a hard-hearted inhuman monster 
who sits isolated in stditayy splen¬ 
dour, ready to snap at any one who 
comes near—a picture painted like 
that of a hobgoblin. in a fairy 
story, by a lazy executive who 
shirks responsibility. In fact, it fs 
this failure to take responsibility 
which is the real bogey behind the 
whole sad business, as we^ shalC 
see presently. 

A man asks the head of his* 
department for something—it may 
be an iocrement, which he may or 
may not descrv'e, or leave, or some¬ 
thing else. The head of the depart¬ 


ment likes to l>e ‘ hail-fellow-well- 
met ‘ with all his‘Staff. He shrinks 
•frym making enemies; perhaps he 
has reasons for this if he himself 
is lazy; and there may Ik* >veak 
s(K>ts in his armour. Does he tell 
the man : “ You have not bt^en 

very punctual, your work has not 
Imk'II very grMMl" and .so on ? He. 
does not. He says with a bland 
smile: , '• Certainly, old chap, 

* I'll ask the tietieral Manager. 
Whether that old skin-flint, will 
do it is doubtful.” To the Manager 
lu‘ tells the truth about the man's 
imsatisfactory work ; and to the 
man he then says ; '* No, theG. M. 

turned it down f thought he 
\vi>ukl." Or the .'i n niay richly 
deserve an increas<‘ and may be one 
of th«is<* promising lads who likes 
wtirk for woik's sake. But perhaps 
the executive is anxious to avoid 
•<sking for anv increases, desiring to 
t uriy favijur by running his depart¬ 
ment Very economically. So instead 
of piishint^ for an iiuieim*nt, 
which he knows is deserved, he 
returns to the man and says, ” The 
*ijeneral Manager wilt not agree to 
iny recoinriH'iidation." What is 
the result ? /\ worker feels that 

hattl work is n< t duly rewarded, and 
after a few yr-ars of this treatment, 
he joins 1 the vast ranks of those 
who do jusT what is necessary to 
avoid’opprobrium, and sits down 
to draw his pay. ’ , 

Obttniett New Ums.— Now you 

must all know from personal 
cxfH;rienc.e many such examples, 
'Ibis Bogey Man takes many fonns. 
He obstructs new ideas which might 
develop a company's work. • 'Hie 
lazy mind always finds it easiest ,to 
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"" ~ " THE egg in early phUotophjr was tlic symbol of Li^. 

Within the shell is a spiwk of life around whi^ 
Nature has gathered together all the foods necessary 
to give it strength and shape. The egg therefore as 
food is rkh and complete. In India we should eat more eggs to remedy the lack 
«f protein in rice, wherever it is a ttapl; food. 

To farmers, eg gs should mean a sure income as throughout the ye* there Is a regular 
supply and a constant demand for t^em. An average hen gives'about to 50 eggs 
per with vfry little expense on .feeding and housing. 

But eggs are fragile and «nttcmcly difficult to handle. Nowadays breakafes. toge^er 

wkh stale eggs in the hoc weather, amount to X5%. To avoid* 

this enormous waste, eggs mutt be brought safely and spectlily 

to the consumer. SMW>TH, ALL-WEATHER ROADS arc 

the idml medium of transportt * 
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sa^ ‘ No ’ to anything in general, 

’ and to anything new in particular. 
If he ^ys * Yes ’ to a new idea, 
however good it may be, the head 
of a department is let in for more 
work in adopting the new idea, and 
in adapting it to present conditions. 
New ideas always give trouble, but 
many of them are well worth while^ 
trying ou|. Si) he represents techni¬ 
cal difticulties or sa;^ the idea is 
against the company’s rules or 
conventions, even though this may 
not be so. 

Now, do not think it is only the 
exrcutive.s wlio are visited by this 
Bo;.;e\'. He is often hovering with 
subtle skill aiul dial)ol!cal cunning 
arouml (he uork.shops, <‘nc(uiraging 
the worl^-rs ti) covit laziness or 
la<'k of enterprise by throwing the 
blame for stagnation on the managt^ 
ment, with the old cry that the 
company is against any progress 
or chaiige, only intereste<l in <'asy 
m<)ney, etc. 

♦ 

All this amounts to one*-thing - 
failure to ae<'ept responsibility. 1 
am a great beli<.*ver in the educative 
effect oi enforced respmisibdity. 
Matjy }'ears ago, I ^poticed that- 
members of my own staff did nof 
always realise they were a sort of 
chain, whose strength was the 
strength of its weakest lyik. One 
by one, I placed each man, for a 
few days, in tbe Editor’s chair, 
made him take decisions, deal with 
the mail, etc.;investigate complaints, 
while r sat by and watched and sa(v 
that nothing went WTong. I think 
they all learnt a lot from tfiis^ 
responsibility. » • 

How to Kill Hioi. —Happily, it 
is fairly easy to kill the Bogey* 
Man in the instances of shirked 
responsibility mentioned above. 
•The remedy obviously lies in closer 
contact .between the chief and his 


staff, either by monthly or wt*ekly 

• rotnds, or by keeping his diwr tipert 
at a stated time each wwk to give 
the staff a chance of closer contact 
with a threat of punishment for 
frivolous complaints ! A firm’s 
head should announce his ixiltcies 
fa •'dear terms to all memlx'rs of 
the firm, making it clear to supervi- 
.•iors thiJt they are respon.sible for 
the work and w^elfare of their men, 
and that they cannot always expect 
to be popular with averynine if they 
maintain discipline an<l supt;rvise 
efficiently. But popularity is one 

, thing : respect is jjinother, and w’here 
there is justice. iini>artiality', ’anirf 
candour th(‘ie is generally respect. 

Now let us invt'stig.ite some of 
the other evil doings of (his Bogey 
Man. Not onlv does he create* 
misuiulerstanding b«*t\ve<'n one man 
and .anolher, but ts ^Ctapable of 
getting right inside .nen's minds. 
He can, for instaiut*, destroy con¬ 
fidence. Lack of confidence in any 
worker, wherever he is on tin* ladder, 
a fatal thing. Over-confidence 
V 'Ihont r<*al ability is a fr<*c|nent 
niulaise in India, but I think lack 
of confidence by people who do not 
know' what fhey can do, lx‘cause' 
th»*y never try,.is just as common, 

* (hough not?so obvious. It de.stroys 
initiative and enterprise, and in tlic 
end results in thousands of jH*oplc 
wliA sit dow'ii, so to speak. Others 
are sittwrs U'.causc* they are born 
mentally*lazy, or may be they arc 
undernourished ; but whatever the 
cause;*the tendency to sit and not 
pull one’s weight is fatal in a young, 
industrial country like India which - 
is about to embark on vast schemes 
for industrialisation and lietter 
living. For one thing it results in 
a costly system of supervision which 
would not be neccssaryjf everyone 
worked either as a habit, or bctause 
they enjoyed it. 




FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF INDIA LTD. 

aOHBAY CALCUTTA MADRAS COLOMBO 
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I wonder what the cost of super- 
• vision is in India ? There is a popular 
fallacy* that^ India witli its vast 
manpower resources can provide 

• very cheap labour. Most inanufac- 
ttirers and business men know 
that by international standards 
labour is not at all cheap in India. 
Ofherwiso, why should a house, 
which costs a • thousand pounds in 
I'iritain, cost d<?ublc ^hat stun to 
erect in India - alm<»st the same 
kind of house ? Main' years ago, 
when labour costs were much 
chea|>er in •India, the Internatiopal 
I’ederation of Weavers and Spinners 
conducted an Ijdernational Investi¬ 
gation about mill lubny costs, per 
yard of cloth woven <»r j^ound of 
yard sjiun. The results wvre 
astonishingly illuminating. Japan, 
f>f course, had the cheaptst costs and 
wo all know' wHjy. Arn<;ric4i had 
the dearest. B\it India was high 
up fjii the list, close to Britain whert* 
the living standard is higher. Below’ 
h<*r Cfists W'cre those of many other 
countries* in the West- Italy, 
bVance, etc. Why ? iTsn't it 
b<'cause of costly supervision ? • 
The 1 *. W. I), sets a few men to do a 
job. There must be a supervisor,, 
and some one over hint to clieck up 
on him, and so on up the scale,* 
•jntil bowed accountants in <»lhcos 
check up on all figures and forms. 
How' much cheaper if this Bogey 
Man who is the c^u.se of the sitters, 
could be killed ? 

Another way in which the Bogey 
Man gets into a man's mind Ls 
through those evil twin sisters: 
Jealousy and Intrigue. This is# 
pretty bad in many offices? and* 
results in lack of harmony, waste 
of time, frivolous and engineered* 
complaints, frame-ups and the Hke. 
It is like.some foul disease that must 
stamped out and cleaned 

• dp* if India is to make the 


I 

industrial progress she so riddy 

• deserves, 

.A close relation of these evil 
^ .sisters is Nc*poti.sm. This is 
another Bogey which must be 
scotched in India sooner or later. 

F Allink it has its nnits in that 
admirable and kindly joint family 
system which ordains that a man 
must support his jioor relations. 
Boor fellow! there are. so many 
of them and the better his j<ib, and 
the more progress he makes, the 
more poor and unemployed rela¬ 
tions arriye, • He set*m.s to make 
’progress but has* less and les.s» for. 
his own family. He cannot fw<l 
them all and in duspair naturally 
tries his tlamnedesl to find jobs 
for them, T have an idea that if 
you w-ere to take a geographical 
analysis of many works and Kasiness 
offices, you w’ouUl ini'! !ajge groups 
all Heated, or all t timing from the 
same village^ or district. Is this 
the way appointments should be 
made, or work handed out ? Is 
ih)s the way India will progress ? 

\\’e hear much from politicians 
of the tmeness of India. When 
I see a Bathan watchman recom- 
m«nding for ,rec!uitincnt for a 
Vacancy a Soutli Indian or Mahratta, 
w'h<‘n I see a*Madrassi I’lerk bringing 
altitig a fellow from the C. B. or 
U. I^. ami getting him a job, when 

• I see thv Mahratta factory worker 
trying t<»«get a job ftir the Punjabi, 
then I sliall* really believe in the 
one.nes’s of India. And how I should 
love to see it! Because Ihi? nepotism 
is likely to prove a very big obs^icle , 
in all the big plaas which are 
designed to lift InditCs mass<*s from 
tlu^ slough of Boverty and Iltfnger, 

In the post-war years there will l>c 
around Bombay and other cities 
great factories, which will need real 
experts, electrical hnd engineering"^ 
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THE HEROIC SCALE 

InJia muM plan to incrcKc her 
steel pToducTion if she is to 
develop the heavy industries 
essential for a country of her 
sire. For the construction of 
iron* and vteel manufacroring 
plants on a massive scale the 
irreplaceable nced»i$ sreel. 

TAtA STEEL 
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technicians and the like. But if , 
these experts are not st> expert, but 
the relations of some one up above, 
a director, a' manager or an execu¬ 
tive. what will happen ? The 
re.suJt will inevitably be shown in 
the factory's products sooner or 
later. India must slay this parti- 
ciAar bogfy, and make sure he is 
quite .dea^ ! j 

Commercial Morality.— And 

finally we come to the most difficult 
b<igcv of all. Ho affects what 
I may cay commercial morality. 

If India is to progress indus- 
triall\' and pul all her new plans 
into ;,>r'ti<ui, she must kill the bogey 
of commercial immorality. You 
see it in many f<*rms- -black markets, 
war time profiteering, illegal grati¬ 
fication, ''adulterated milk, etc. 
But I would like to confine myself 
to one aspect as an I'xample- the 
better standard of her new corv- 
siinier gtvKis. She must create some 
testing groumf, run by asstH'.iations 
of her owy traders or manufactiirerr, 
before g<K>ds are marketed.* I am 
not trying to .sell foreign goods ; 
and while I live in India* I’ri like* 
to buy Indian goiKls. But in a 
shop it strikes me as ^xtraordinttry * 
that the salesman will tell an Indian • 
customer : " This is made in 

America.” or Britain or >omc uhere, 
with pride of salesmanship, as a 
hall mark of quality. No English 
shopkeeper would say to me, an 
Englishman in Britaii\: ” Buy 

this, Sir, it's made in Italy, or 
Germany, or France.” He omits 
to mention the fact. Why is this^? 

In my humble opinion, some* 
Indian manufacturers during*these* 
war years have.lost a wonderful, 
heaven-sent business opportunity* 
which may never return. For they 
have had years removed from foreign 
ikimpetition, with money-flood^ 

, markets.. Many of these new goods 


arc excellent, othess are fairly good, 

' but some are of such poor quality 
and higK prices that when shipping 
becomes plentiful, even the Indiaif 
public will return to foreign goods 
whose quality wa.s fairly standar¬ 
dised and certain. Perhaps you can 
’fisHialise the sort of goods I mean. 
\'ou can buy drugs which are not 
what thOy should be because of lack 
of Government control, tools that 
break or lack that precision which 
should be the tiwil-maker’s hall¬ 
mark, and hundreds of other things 
like tumblers which chip at the 
^ edges, boot poli.shes which will not 
polish, soaps of unknown in&kes 
which will not latliiT, and seeds 
which will not germinate. Yon 
yourselves could amplify these 
examples. Some products are very 
good and others v<*ry bad. Manufac¬ 
turers must get tog<*ilu*r and .see 
that the bad are nb* ct^led, and 
that Mhe trade mark ” Made in 
India '* stands for good quality and 
a reasonable profit margin, so that 
goods are both cluvip and giKnl. 

/Ml this is a question of commer- 
morality in but one of its many 
aspects. Will'll India can kill this 
particular bogey, as well as the 
others, she may easily find vast 
luighlwuring m;>rkefs, and may well 
’ri''!' to heights of industrial efficiency 
which can *placr her at the top 
of the progressive countries in 
Asid. Letiure delivered at the Fimi 
• liffit iency f 'ourse. 


Solution to hrtUn 
toaoorm 

I. The factory is * 24 
years old, the annexe 
16. ’ 

a 

2. The tlieatresold 200 adult tickets 
and 100 children tickets. 

3. The box is outside and has 
a volume contents of 64 cu: ft. 
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‘‘WHEN YOU GO TO THE MOVIES’’ 

Most of.us go to the cinema or theatre frequently. Hut a few of us 
behav^ somew’hat thoughtlessly at these places of entertainment, with the 
result that we mar the enjoyment of fellow-patrons of the screen and stage. 
With a view to eliminating certain irrifating malpractices in this connection, 
w’e prepared a “ Cinema (\>de " and sent it to a iiumlKT of competent persons 
for their views on the subject. This artiole^is the result. 


ARRIVAL.-- Take your seat at a show 
in good time, that is, hr/otr the jiro-' 
gramifie stlirts. •!( this is not done, the 
view and comfort of patrons is 

disturlxid by the late-conirr. If you 
hap}>«:n to ho late, occupy the iioarcst 
vacant scat so long as you are sure of not 
disturbing ayyono already seated. Het- 
ter still, wait for a Miitable interval in 
the programme to make your entry, 
Ciiiein^is .shc)wiMg Knghsh films usually 
begin with " shorts ’’ at the end of which 
an interval of 5 to 10 niiifuies is given. 
Cinemas showing Indian tiiiiis do not 
give any interval after the ** sliorts 
but if Iate^'C)niH)g ]>aiions undertook to 
wait until the main pirtute started, 
these cinemas woiiki Jdso provide a hriel 
interval after the " shfirls." 

It is a hatnl with many patrons, even 
if they should arrive earl\\ to assemble 
in the lover ai*rl eonvcTsc with friends 
until the second !>ell. and then make a 
rush for .the auditonnin door, TMs 
caust*s unneiessarv congestion,* and the 
door keepers and ushers hn<l it most 
dilTuult to perform tlieir dutie^oHn ieiitlv • 
in these! circumstances If cinenfa-gc><*rs 
made it a liahit to get into the aiidito- 
nuni about 10 or even 5 Jiiinutes liefore* 
the lights w'cre put out, they would 
simplify matters considerably and add 
greatly to their own comlorl 

COIJDS» Etc.- - If you should ljcfiuflennf( 
from a cold, influenza, or *iny other 
infectious dtseasc. it i.s up to you to 
refrain from visiting a cinema t»r theatre 
until yoa are well. Kresh air ^either in 
the oj:>en or in your hom& will rid you 
of your cold. Taking it to a cinema w^l 
only result in aggravating it and, still 
worse, in tunimunicating it to your 
fellow-patrons. * 

oOMPUiias.~-if you .should h^ve any^ 
complaints to make alniul places of 
amu.sement, make .them directly to the 
proper authority. Most cinema mana-, 
gers are only too glad to neceiv'e sugges¬ 
tions regarding the comfort and conve- 
ptence of*Uieir patrons. 

EMERGENCES—Most cinemas and 

^Mitres in India are provided with nume- 


ruii.H exits, so tiuit even if an emergency 
should arise, there is no cause whatever 
for panic. Moreover, the rules ndating 
to ciiteina.'i in British India are so strict 
and the cinema machinery is so safe- 
giiardeil that the risk oj tire during show 
hours is negligible. .Novtirthele.ss, before 
•Hcupying your .seal, make a careful note 
of the nearest exit in case of an emergency. 

* It is the /liity of the eincm.1 ilianag^rr to 
keep all exits well-lighted, clean, free 
from f.bstnictions, anti in goo<l repair. 

If there is any infringement of these 
faitors, the manager of the place W'ill be 
grateful to have it brought to his notice. 

FIRE. In cii.Ht! of :l firo or » fulHP 
aLirin, jKimc and tlie! dampedfs are 

the prifu ipal dangers ly a i l<.ce of amuse¬ 
ment. As we liavc alrc-ati. fKiintcd out, 
then! •is little risk of fire in modem 
f iiicincLs , hut should there he a lire or 
;iiiy other cmt‘rgem*v. make for the 
niMresl exit with viilin, M<»st )H-ople 
their runve, rush for the fuaiii 
eiii .ince, and hlovk their own way out. 

HEADGEAR. ' Ah the screen or stage 
lias to he seen over or lari ween tiic^ ltea<lH 
of ]H*oplr .seated in front, headgear 
slionhl he renicAed in <'inemaH and 
iligatres at least wdiile the Hhow is on. 
•Tins IS c(nnf|inii courtesy, as it is most 
unfair to of/.stniet the viMhility of otheni. 
Most gentlemeli take off their hats inside 
a iinema ; many lathes do ho tCK> But 
ihis*g<KHl haliit shfuild he universally 

^practised as its al>»em:e ih the cauHC of 
much aiinovancc. 

INFANTS. t’atrons should not take 
infHni!cor batxrs-in-arms to cinemaH for 
obvious resuitins. It is extremely unfair 
to disturb .several hundred people by tliiSi 
(fortunately rare) type of tranagresiiiun. 

JOBBERS. ---Never purchase tickets 
from jobliers, not even if the " House 
Tull " board is up. If you cannot afford 
to l>e disappointed, book your seat in 
advance The individual cinema-goer, 
rather than the )K>liceman or the cinema 
manager, is responsible for eliminating 
the jobber. 
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PROTECT LIPE* and PROPERTY 


WITH 




ASIAN POLICY 


Business in force over: Rs, 7,00j00, 
Assets exceed ; ; Rs, J,71,Q0, 


LIFE - FIRE - MOTOR 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCES TRANSACTED. 


The Asian Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ASIAN BLDG. 


I ESTD. 1910) 

• BALLARD ESTATE 


BOMBAY. 



Tested year after year, approved and* patronized by the 
Government of ftomb^y for us^ in all the offices of the 
Presidency, exclusively for eleven years past. 

A genuine testimony of its quality and performance. 

• t 

Mamtfactured ) by: 

G. S. RANADE & CO. 

Temple of Industry, Bombay 4. 
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B MBrawooMa^it^aa •— If VOU should f(^cl 
^ tJM need for any refreshnients. f(q to the 
Refreshment Bar during the interval. r>o 
not bring lefrcshnieutK into tlie audi¬ 
torium. ALso, return to your scat its 
soon as the first Itell rings, as otitcrwise 
you will again disturb those who are in 
their seats by the time the main jiicture 
begins. 

opening cigarette or chocolate packets 
during a show, or cracking niit.s. fre 
quentty *distflrbs dtijoiniug patrons and 
much excellent dialogue js often lost 
thr ough these irritating practiies. 

SirflNG. —Voii arc eutitU*i.l to sit as 
comfortably as you can, and st> are your 
felJoW;patrons.^Do iu>1, therefore, ehange 
your |x>.sition freipiently or pul yiuir 
hands up to your head or siiri lonstantly 
so a.s tc^ interfere with the view of the 
people behiiul. TIun is sjks lally im¬ 
portant if (a) ytm are a largc*|HTson and 
your neighbour behind i.s of a diniiini- 
tive stature; atul (b) the rows and 
seats or chaies behind are of the same 
level as yours. 

Avoid digging your knees into the 
seats in front, as this is most annoying 
to the otxiipanls of those seats and also^ 
damaging to the upholstery. Sitting in 
certain .seats is an ordeal, esjiecially if 
you are a long-legged person. Selei t a 
corner seat ui these circumstances . but • 
if you should sUll be uncomfortable, 
there is no need to disturb the comfort 
of people in front o{ yon also. , 

In the lower classt's, upholstery* abcl 
cushions are often wanlonlv ripped up 
with razor blades or jnseket^knives by a 
certain class of i>eoplc. This dephirable 
practice is punishable by law. Further- 
morr. if this destructive pract^'t* is per 
suited in. wooden seats will ultimately 
have to be substituted for the»pr<went 
comfortable ones, t^us denying com¬ 
fort to a large maiortty on account of 
the mal pr actices of a few. 

SMOKDIGw—In mc»t plact^ of amuse¬ 
ment. smoking is allowed ; but thj.s liafiit ^ 
is offensive to some, and shoukl therefore 
be indulged in moderately. Smoke ciga¬ 
rettes in preference to cigars or pipes of* 
stTong-smelUng tobacco; avoid blowing 
your smoke over your neighbours ; alft^ays 
use the ash-trays provided for your 
cigarette ends, toth *tor your personal 
safety and for the protection of the 
theatre. Best of all. enjoy your smoking 
during the. interval and outside the 
^Mldttoriilm. since excessive smoke in the 
mkBt^um reduces the brilliancy of the 
rilettife on the screen. 


• TAUaNG^ -Since you* like to enjoy n 
show^ndisUirlicd, si low others the same 
pleasure. One of the most annoying 
iiabits in a cinema or theatre is to talk or 
cominenl audibly, thus distracting or 
ititcrfering with the attention of others. 
If you have .^eeIl the show before, or if 
you arc lioriHl with it. it is up to you fo 
reserve your remarks for a later (M'casion. 

TICKETS, PURCKASINC OF. -Always 
billow the qAeue .system in obtaining your 
tickets. Before iVavmg the box-office, 
make sure you have been given tho right 
ticket for the right show, as this will pre¬ 
vent arguments and conqiiaints later. 

PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 

(('(iw/oiirct/a/icm /’•/gi* j.t.) 

• * • 
less dust than those brought tlirecfly 
into pottery woik 

I am hoping that every one that passes 
through the training • ourses i>l this 
Ministry will become not only more 
chiricnl. but s.iler workets in the 
failoiies ^ 

But, after all, the gre.iti purl of 
the ti.'iiiiiiig must be done the fac- 
lotv itsulf atul, as far as 1 ran see, 
the main training will aluays depend 
oh the v\ork <arru‘d out in the factory. 
When we look again at th<* deplorable 
ri-(or<i of .')<'(idents during the war years 
whif *' I h.'ive alieady quoted, it may be 

♦ hat I any of lhe,se w«*re due to tlu* 
lapiditv with whu h we iiilrridiKCMl 
unskille'l hdioiir on to m.i< hmes and 
into the general hazards of fi’.lory 
hie. 

The lesson for qs lor the future, 
Miriily then, Ir.iiuinu. A gradual 
inlroiliK tion of^ our yoiiitg people 
to tin- fai tory atmosphere, a m IkioI 
where Ihev ar* taught the lorrcet use 
oi tiKiTs and niai tunes with a wider 
knowledge aj;id :i fuller apprcs'iation of 
the procesRfS:^ will give ns a tlass of 
wiirker with a •.sountl knowJedgM and 
.wider outlook and »iuh a j>cr.sr>n will, 1 
am -urr;, be a safer worker titan we have 
had ri llie l>asl. • 

• T(.i these we must add the further 
training of fMTsons wliose duty it will be 
tfi that o«ir factories are safe places 
in whi< h to work, and f tfiink wc must 
extend the training courses for -safely 
oHictrs-—or. as they would better be 
cailetl, accident prevention officers. I 
am, at present, thinking out a methbd 
by which these courses co&Id be extended 
and made even more effectie^e. * 
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LETTER WRITING 


S IMPLICITY ANT) BRp:vrrY is 
the keynote to a good letter. No 
long sentences, no long words. IT 
what you have to say can be clearly 
and fully <*.\pressed in tw'o para¬ 
graphs, don’t write six. The busy 
business-man has neithei; time nor 
inclination to wade through un¬ 
necessarily long l(.‘tters, moreover 
they arc likely to irritate him. 

If a letter is sent out with the 
idtra c»f soliciting business imagine 
the effect it would have on yojjr 
mind if receivetl from aiiother linn. 
Try to begin well. The opening 
sentence is the most important in 
the whole letter. It should be 
worded with the idea of arousing 
interest. If the attention of tlu' 
reader is attracted at the beginning, 
he will jead On ; if the opening is 


unattractive, he will-probAbly scan 
the remainder and miss the most 
important part. Make up you? 
mind as to what you want to say 
and say it without frills. I£ you 
are trying to sell, don’t talk about 
your side of it. Tell your customer 
what the article you aVe selling is 
likely to bring him in the way of 
pleasure, profit, kudos or econom)’; 
this will get him inten'Sted. 

A go<id letter is a substitute for a 
good salesman. It should njake a 
pf>lit«‘ approach and expre^ss itself 
clearly and concisely. It should 
attract, create a desire and induce 
the reader to come to a decision. It 
should be neatly tyfx*d, on paper of 
a good quality. We tell customers 
that good letter jiaper gives the 
impression of coming from a good firm. 
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TO AVtID 
RAIiO^INC 

Every unit or gas 

SAVED HELES THE COAL 
SHORTAGE AND YOU CAN 
SAVE GAS IF YOU FOLLOW 
THESE ftlNTS>- 

IRTHE niCNEI 

V. 

iUwttirc III* 




0i« c*v*r*iR 
111*7 

liMl ^0UelMt 



illEIATMIOIM 





ml BOMBAY GAS C9HPMIY 
LINITfD 


214. S« 


I, S««S*f 




[ EDITORS* LOT 

i * 14 an editor makes a mistake. 

I folks say ought to be hung; but 
if the doctor makes a mistake, he 
buries it and i>eoplc can’t say nothing 
i because they can’t read I^tin. 
I When the editor makes a mistake, 
these|,s a big law’suit and swearing 
and big fuss ; but if the doctor makes 
one there is a funeral with flowers 
and perfect silence. A doctor can 
use a wonl a yard long without him 
or am*one else knowing what it 
means : but if the edifor uses one 
he has to sjH'lI it. If the doctor goes 
to see another mien’s wife, he charges 
fof th<* visit : but if the editor goeii. 
he gets a charge of buckshot. Any 
collegi’ can make doctors to order, 
but editors have to be born."— 
Fleef Flashes. 

>K It 

SAFETY SONNET 



OUT A SMACK IN A FLIVVER 
IS FLIRTJND VVITH OGATNt 


COMIENTB PsgE 

Editoilal~Tha March of Time * .. 1 

Cualities of a Top Salesman .. 3 

Medical and^lieuth Examination .. B 

Selecting a Driver . 11 

Post-war Aims A Opportunities .. 13 

Office EfBciencv . SI 

Percy Vere by Mendosa SS 

Nothing New about Psychology .. 27 

Prevention of Industrial Accidents .. 31 

The Bogey Man 68 

When you go to Movies •.. 43 
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J.tfi ' A Qirrior an* condituiticd ofha: in Ootnbay, clean, coni comfort. Right: Textile Mill 
in Soutli Imiia with C'anirr t ontroUi d humu^ty and ti'inpcraturc. High efiiciency in 
comfortable conditions. * 


A PRIME-CONDITION OF. EFFICIENCY 

Specucular increases of efficiency an<^ production have been achieved in Carrier air 
conditioned offices and factories. The main advantages of climatic control are : 

1 Constant temperature and humidity * 3 Pleasant andehealthy working condi* 

most suited to the manufacturing tions for omployees, increasing 

process. • * , efficiency, decreasing absenteeism. 

* 4 Freedom from drafts, dust and noise, 

2 No interruptions R>f manufacturing making work cleaner and more 

process owing to changes of pleasant, increasing output and 

weather. ^ , cutting costs. 

Modern business and industry giust have air conditioning. Consuft 
without obligation the Specialists ; • 

yOLKAET @ BROTHERS 

PIONEERS OF AIR CONOITIONING. AND REFRIGERATING IN INDIA 

• • 

Representatives: 

BOMBAY • CALCUTTA 
MADRAS e LAHORE 



Contis**'. VaMiM( 
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THE NEW EWIftfEH BUS 
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IMPORTANCE OF PURUC RELATIONS 


T he Government of Bombay 
recently appointed a Committee 
in cyder to co-ordinate the activities 
of the various authorities associated 
with the proposed development of 
Bombay and its suburbs. This Com¬ 
mittee, in its turn, apix)inted three 
panels to advise it on matters relating 
to town-planning, housing, and 
communications in tireater Bombay. 

Many institutions were keenly 
disapjwinted at not being invited to 
serve on these panels. All these bodies 
could not. of course, lx* accommo¬ 
dated ; but a good few of them owed 
their disapi^'jintmeni to themselves. 

It is not enough for an institution 
to be an expert *body; it is not 
enough for an institution to do^ 
laudable work either. Besides expert 
knowledge and a record of worthwhile 
service, ins^titutions ass<jciated witli, 
public welfare need to have pjestigt^ 
in the eyes of the discerning public. 
This prestige cVin be achieved pnly 
through sound public relations. 

In most countries of the world, it is 
customary for institutiolis engaged 
in professional and social work to 
devote at least a part of their time 
and money to public r^ations 
work. Public lectures, exhibitions, 
conferences, publications—^all these 
serve to enhance prestige and to 
foster public goodvdll. In times 
of need, institutions which invest' 
in these activities are naturally 
the first to be consulted. * 

It is probable that false mb<iesty 
keeps some institutions and public 
bodies from inauglirating public 
relations programme. If this 
attitude does exist, it can only 
diaxadteiiaed as a|i extr^dly 
"^mistalDen one. -Architectuie, corn* 
^unl^pifioBS^ engtueenf^, 


town-planning, and other activities 
whgcli influence the welfare of the 
comrfiunity are not the private concern 
of any individual or institution. 
Publicity in these matters is a social 
responsibility which cann<jt be igiior- 
edtir belittled: and this resiamsibility 
is best discharged by* keeping the 
community fully acquainted with 
every effort for its betterment. 

• Again, it is* likely that some 
institutions do not invest in u puhfic, 
relations jxogramnie Ix'cau.se they 
have scant resixet for the public. 
Fortunately, the days are gone when 
the mun-in-the-street could be cold- 
shouldered with imj>un’ly. . 1 ‘hc 
ordinary citizen is dailv growing 
moVe critical of schemes wliich are 
formuUited and put into effect f(»r 
his benefit hut without his approval. 
And his approval should in all 
fairn* ss be obtained, h'or he pays 
,for ihese seheines ; and lie i.s 
surprisingly cajiahle, if jirojicrly 
aiifiroached, of making many worth¬ 
while criticisms and suggestions. 

’ 'J'o plan and carry out a jniblic 
rtJations proj'ramilie c-osts time and 
money. But* Ixyiides being a re¬ 
munerative mve.stment, public 
relations, as we have already said, 
are a social responsibility which 
ilislitutionS engaged in public 
work must‘undertake as their con¬ 
tribution to the development of 
the community and country. 
We cannot afford to s&low cmr 
’experts—whether professional men 
or social workers—^to live and work 
in a vacuum. ThAr activities 
are certjun to l 5 e a hundred-fold 
more effective if they are backed by 
public . co-operation and goodY''ili 
which can mily be secured throu^^h 
adequate piiblk relations4x^lides. 




^*OR JO consecutive years*' it hms been true that 
** more people the world over Ade on Goodyear 
tyres than on any otheif make.” , 

That’s because these: ^reat tyres deliver maximum 
value wherever they serve* On -farms and highways* 
in road-building and construction worl^ Goodyear 
ty tbs prove themselvae the sturdiest, longest-lasting, 
most ^iicient ever built—with extra mileage, full 
safety, and greatest operating economy* 

It as this matchlcns performance that has earned for 
Goodyear tyres their unparalleled preference-made 
them the world’s first choice for 30 straight years 1 
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. WHAT IS PERSONNEL JtfANAGEMENT? 

Miss Shaj^p, J^oint Secretary, The Institute of Labour Management. 


^. Chiefly as the result of the wartime 
experience of these last five years, 
personnel management has come to 
be recognized as an established 
part of the management function. 
Keverthelejs, there is still some 
confurion of tliought alxuit the 
nature of what is a relatively new 
branch of management. In the hope 
of contributing towards the study 
of this subject and of reducing to 
a minimum misunderstandings in 
industry itself, the Institute has 
drafted definitions of the practice and 
aim of personnel manag<*mcnt and 
the work which personnel officers do. 

Retrospect: Personnel mana¬ 
gement is n(»t a phase in management 
brought to life uiklcr the stress of 
war conditions, but an evolutionary 
development, and consequently not* 
all the old conceptions have as 
yet merged into the new. Personnel 
management has evolved from the* 
interaction of four main groTips of 
ideas and principles. The first of , 
these, belonging esst*ntially to* the 
nineteenth century, was a sense 
of social res|K>nsibility • which led 
a number of “ enlightened ” 
employers to take steps to safeguard 
the welfare of the people they 
employed. The .second arose out 
of the human need| of labour during 
the last war, which resulted in the 
setting up of many welfare depart¬ 
ments to meet these needs ; at the. 
^me time, the wider development 
of welfare throughout industry was> 
urged by the Welfare Department • 
of the Ministry of Munitions,* Whose * 
recommendations .were reinforced 
tw the published findings on • 
ipdustrial health in wartime and the 
early studies of the . worker, his 
.•^rk 4nd his hictory environment. 
7ffie«third was the develomnent of 


^h(* conception of industry as a joint 
enterprise in which the principles of 
representation and collective Ixir- 
gidniitg bt'came more widely accepted 
as a permanent feature of the 
industrial ‘structure. 

PretentoDay Deve lopmaat: 
The latest chapter in this 
evolul ionary development relates 
to tile present war |x*riod in which 
there has l)een a growing recognition 
that this hiiman aspect of manage¬ 
ment cannot be dSalt with sim^y 
by the process of delegation to one 
or more officer.s of a company. 
It must remain the responsibility 
of all members of the management 
to understand and ai>ply a 
CJiiupany’s |xrsr>nnel poli<‘,t’. Wliat 
is known as {Hsrsfmnd iKcCiagement 
would, therefore, be-. m«)re accurately 
d« •scrilx'd as the personnel function of 
inauagement. * 

During this war the underlying 
prin< pies of the human as|K*ct 
•of management have lx;en 
enunciated more clearly and authori- 
tativ(;ly than ever before. The 
paternalistic and patronizing 
conoeptions of ^^X‘lfare of earlier 
yf-ars havt? b«en replaced by a more 
fundamental principle. The 
jM'.rsonnel function of management 
is wilier in .scojx', more technical 
iti application, than the old welfare 
concept. At the same time it 
remains basically true to the teaching 
of its <arly pioneers and is primarily 
concerned with the well-being of the 
• individual and the development pf 
better relationships within industry. 

Authoritative Viowsi There 
have been nuin^ous attempts to 
define personnel management, but 
in recent times a lead was given by 
the International Labour Office 
based on the findings bf an Advhiory 
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^Committee on Management. Person* 
jtel management was then defined 

" as lliat clement of management 
which is responsible. f()r advising 
generally on all questions affecting 
industrial relations within an under¬ 
taking and in particular performs 
aiiininistrativc duties relating to the 
emploj^’ment, conditions of work and 
well-being* of rtie empl(>y»‘es of the 
undertaking,” 

It must be renu‘yibertd, when 
considering the wording of this 
definition, Hiat not only had those 
responsible for the drafting to give 
commyn expresshui to the tlioUghts 
of th(i various member countries, 
but they had also to overcome 
diffictiltit'S of language translations. 

One of Uu’ difficulties of definition 
arises from tlu‘ f:irt that wherciLS 
most managemefit ftmcti«>us an? 
more or less comjolete in themselves, 
the personnel functifni is not self* 
containc'd but overlaps and pervades 
other functions of management 
because if is j)rimarily coyccrned 
with humxin beings and human 
relationships. In the definition 
submitted by the Select (.ommittee 
on National Expenditure, })erso!inel 
management is discifssed quite 
separately from the part played by 
the SfK*cialist officers engaged in 
the function. 

” It has already been stated* that the 
maximum efficiency ^cannot be attained 
until the human factor in production 
is recognized as being of at (past as much 
importance as the engineering and 
research sides. Once this principle is* 
accepted, the management, in order to 
ensure the whole-hearted co-operation 
from the workers, must adopt a clear 
policy for all personnel and wellare 
matters. The functions of a personnel 
officer can briefly be defined as those of a 
specialist adviser to the management, 
supervisors and foremen on all questions 
affecting relations betwem the workers 
ifpd management." 

' .Although it is not, strictly 
.f^ped)png.. & definition, a similar 


line of thought was ckpressed recently 
*by ftie (HWief Inspec.tor of Factories: 

"It luLs been increasingly appreciated 
that the welfare of employees implies 
•attention not only to their jiliysical 
comfort but to their mental and 
psychological make-up also, and that 
aec^rdiiigly good persontud management 
in an cstablishiuent is the primary 
object to be aimed at... . Mucli pro¬ 
gress has Iwt'.ii made, hut that progress 
is not to be measured by tlio numlier 
of personnel managers or welfare officers 
.... (hiod personnel management is 
not simply a matter of afS}'Knnling special 
oil'll ers and can often bo achieveil wiiliuut 
making an addition, to managenul staff. 
At the same, lime, in the larger factories, 
a s[KH-ia1i7.t‘.d deparftnent dealing with 
personnel is an advantage provided that 
tl 1 . 1 l dejiartinent is in the liands of .suitable 
people wiio arc given by their firms the 
rcipiisitc status and authority.” 

Here it will b<* noted that 
personnel luanagomeiit is .again 
discusst'd sejiarately fimn the part 
})layed by personnel officers. A 
speeiaP point is made of the fact 
llial the periyjnni*! officer should 
have ” requisite status and 
anil.ority,” although the meaning 
of til se terms is not defined. 

Rcdafiaing* Principle!: The 
Institute of LalKJur Management 
aclcnowlerlges m full the value of the 
definitions given bv other Ixxlies, and in 
particular those referred to aliovc. It 
ajso* recognizes that now iS the 
time to rcstrfwc tlie principles and to 
ineorporale in •them the new thought 
and practice winch has always been 
evolving and to winch llio last four years 
have given so much impetus. One 
flistinguishnig feature of the definitions 
wluch are nifiv published is to be found in 
the special rcsjKmsibilitics of personnel 
ulfif ers which are shown to include tioth 
advisory and executive duties. It is, 
liuvvcvcr, on the wider issue* of what is 
personnel management that the Institute 
believes that it has made a contribution 
to management thought. ^ A study of the 
range of duties lyith which personnel 
management is concerned underlines the 
principle that it is an integral part of 
management, and, is, therefore, as much 
a responsibility of the managing director, 
line executives and lofemen as of ^he 
personnel manager. • * 
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ELECTRICITY —carrier of 
• * • 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bear'er of humanr speech 
over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 

t 

Charles W. Eliot, 

(Late President of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 


a noftie that has baen associated with 

t 

the triumphs of electricity during the 
• past ifxty years. 
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ARE YOU SAFE IN THE OFFICE ? 


Don't fool with 
* the law of 
Gravity I It 
can make a foo! 

.of you / 

Wh^n yj.ni 
have ty climb, 
iiBe a sail' laib 
dor. Soonrr 
or laid that 
pile of cbiiirs^ 
box os, tt'lr 
phone dneito 
lies t,'it MiKit- 
ever i-lsc is 
h a n <1 y may 

collapse and 
let you do^n 
- tiut haul ! 




Lravr “ Figure .S*s ” anti ** L uriwhech " to 
i, JProfessional Atrohats / 

9 I'oofin^ is llit» fiisl sufo^iiaMi against 

a bad tumble*. • 

Wear SeuMble ” siioes. They picveut 
fali>:ur. give sure font mg, ()pen toed, back¬ 
less sh*M-» and high heels may provide toot 
gl.unoiii, blit tliey tan also invilr meideiits. 
S»*e to It that shoes fit. comfoHably and 
se«:uic‘ly. Have run down heels repaired. 



Do you think you Vi' thv OJfin Salomon ? 

m 

Tck> strenuous lifting has sent many •a 
person to the hospital. 

Get lielp when you have to lift or move a 
heavy object. Don't try to lift while in ai^ 
aw'kward position. ^ , 

Lift With yout leg muscles, and hit atraiglit. 
Avoid' placing stTam*c>n your l^ack. 

Report “ hard to open file and desk* 
diawers or wrindows. Don't knock yourself 
wieitUng^witb them. 



Infection—Seeds of Yjeaih. 


I he siTialh t’X < lit, the tiniest scratch, open 
the door tu deadly' germs. Report every 
injury, no matter how slight, lor proper 
treatment. 
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CARE OF EjNi^MELLED-WARE 


E NAMEI.LKI^ hollow-ware is in use 
for chemical, domestic and hospital 
services. Such articles are basins, ' 
baths, bins, bowls, cans, dishes, jugs, 
kettles, lavatory utensils, mugs, pails, 
plates, .saucepans, .soap dislies arfti 
trays, etc. 

Knamelled ware is made of cold rolled 
close annealed iron sheets. The wet 
enamel is applied, <lried an<l fused. The 
quality of enamel is determined by the 
number of coalings, whitisiess, gootl 
lustre and smf»othness. I^namol heats 
quickly and cools (|uickly. It cracks 
and chips if snb;ected to high m«!chanical 
and thermal shocks, (h'liamel is heate<l 
to high temperature ami cooled slowly 
always during its mantifacliire in absence 
of moisture.) 

In tbe tratle the name hauimel is 
usually u.sed for all kinds of enamel 
articles and of all colours ineliiding evtsn 
the grey, marble ami mottled articles. 

Abrauvet.— tn cleaning enamelled ware, 
it is most iniport.'int to avoul the use of 
coarse abrasives, a.s they will scratch 
and .sjioil the lustre a’ml smoothness. 
The use of abnusives ami particularly 
steel wool mops cannot be too strongly 
coiKlemncd as if the vilnlied .surface 
of the euarn(‘! is dost roved by tlu'ir use. 
rapid diseolom.ilion ami destiintion of 
tbe remaining eiiaimd will result, ns it i? 
only the glassy surface which is really 
resistant. 

« 

AdvtfitagM. — l-'namellod \^an* is ex> 

ccllent for all purpose^. Only few 
enamel wares are and jiroof. 'I'hey ilo 
not in any way .spoil or intUioiue the 
ll.ivour ami taste of the tcHxl. The\* arc 
very e.usv to keep ilean and arc iin- y 
atleeied by the atmospheri^ changes. 
They are more durable •than earthen 
and iHireelam articles. , 

BoUiar." h'nanielled ware can be used 
direct on the source of heat for boiling 
liquids, etc., without aftecting the appear¬ 
ance of the enamel. 

When tising cnhmelled ware for boiling, 
an asbestos sheet should he placed under 
it to prevent it from burning. 

Bwmt, RiMHiMilled Warn. — Should your 
hotlow-warc becopie burnt, fill it with 
co^ * water, add a fair sized piece of 


washing sofla, leave it for a time and then 
iKiil it. The burnt food should come off 
without any trouble or injury to the pan. 

Buyinf.— Tn buying enamelled ware, 
pay attention to the following ;— 

(i) Tiuy branded, guarantoeillead Jdid 
antimony free enamelled ware 
of the be.st ipiaiity for culinary 
and drinking purposes. Though 
the utensil itself should not be thin, 
the actual layer of enamel must be 
thin. The thinner it is, the better 
It will wear .\ thick enamel 
will chip and peel oil. The 
articles other than for culinary 
amt ilriiikmg pur|>o.ses, .s>ieli as 
hospital vvare, sanit.-iry ware, 
•‘tc.. are ]>repared from lead and 
antimony mixings also, lus they 
give very goo<! W'lnleness and 
lustre. The name ..leans that 
the manufacturer is proud of his 
prcKliicts. s 

,(i) ICxamiiie the article very carefully 
‘ for uniformity of enamel, for 
blisters (over heating and bad 
sheets w'ith gases chcI tided in it), 
f for chips, crack.s, den^s, sinoolh- 

n^\ss and lustre. 

Reject enamel that has a spider 
• ^wftb ettect. 'I'hesc hair-hke lines 

are really series of small cracks. 
Also reject ware with s|x>tted 
surface^ or blobs. 'J'liey indicate 
irregularities and blemishes 
beneath. 

CliMiucal RMutance. —The ehemiral resist¬ 
ance of Vie enamel can be determined 
by boiling dihitc<l vmeg.ar in the 
ve.ssel under test f®r several minutes. 
If a sediment is formed and the smooth¬ 
ness and lustnc of the glaze are destroyed 
or partially dcsiroveci. it follow.s that, 
^ic enamel has not the jxiwer of resisting 
the attack of both \vf.\k and strong 
ACIDS for any length of time. (Hot 
•concentrated soda also destroj’s the 
•finish M the enamel, while boiling, con¬ 
centrated Caustic Soda even dissolves 
the enamel itself leaving the article bare 
•after few hours.) 

Cleaning. —Wash enamelled ware in 
hot soapy w'uter. If greasy add a littlo 
soda and boil. Rub with a VERY 
FINE fiuRy day (freefrom slaiu) particles' 
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and any other grit^] and ,dry by nibbing 
with a cloth before putting aWay.* 
Never scratch enamel with metal cutlery 
or tools; it will make scratches in it. 

Otiaeli. —Defects in manufacturing are* 
caused by imperfect mixing of the 
raw chemicals, imperfect smelting, fusing, 
pickling of iron and rough handling. 
Defects are also due to impurity of 
chemicals, bad quality of sheets and 
defective pressing. With ordinary care 
a well enamelled article will last in daily 
use for 10 to 12 years, whereas defective 
enamelling or rough usage may not give 
a life for more than a few months only. 

Diudvantaiw. —^Enamelled wares axe 
more liable to chipping and cracking 
if roughly handled' and if the enamel 
comes off, it leaves bare the iron sheet 
in that particular .spot, which starts 
rusting quickly. The rusted s|K>ts form 
yellow spots if not properly washed and 
dried. 

DimlMtioa. —Disinfect with carlxilie or 
other reliable disinfectant. 

HaadUng.^* Knainclled hollow-ware should 
be handled with the same curb as is 
given to glass; otherwise it will chip and 
crack. *' 

liMid—Lead and antimony should 
never be usc<l in the composition of 
enamels which are used for culinary and * 
drinking purposes, as these chemicals 
axe highly poi.Honous to health. As stg.:h 
enamels arc easily attacked by fruit 
acids, they dissolve and mix with food 
stuffs and fruits w(hich arc kept • and 
served in such vessels Xhe presence Of 
lead can be detected \n the following 
way ;— 

Deal up an egg in the veasel antf allow 
it to stand for about 24 hours. Whefi 
poured out and rinsed w'ilh water a dark 
stain will remain, if the le&d is present 
in the enamel and the yolk of the egg 
get.s coagulated. 

Putiiag into Mrvico. —Before puttiiig new 
enamelled ware into service, it is * 
advisable to place the hollow- ware in 
a large pan of cold water and b<rfl it 
in that water and then allow it to cool 
in the water. This will toughen the 
enamel. 

Ilni iiw.—When the enamel is Aaked 
off, it may be mxssible to effect a repa^ 
"in'one of tkr- fmlowing ways:— 


(1) Dislodge any loose enamel, smooth 
the surface level and place on it a stiff* 
paste of ordinary cement. SmpoUi the 
surface and allow the artTcle to dry. 

(2) Mix into a paste, putty with equal 
quantities of coaldust and salt, and* 
}>lace this on to the bare iron surface and 
smooth it over. Fill the article with 
w'ater and heat it carefully for 2 or 3 
hours and allow it to harden for a week. 

(3) It is sometimes possible to solder 
a hole. The iron shduld be scratched 
bright Viefore doing so and cement or 
putty paste should lie applied over this. 
If the solder doe.s not hold it may be 
possible to patch a thin sheet of rinsed 
sheet over the hole ami tlien to lay on 
the cement. 

Ssconds. —In enamelling there i.s d 

certain |)ercenlage of waste. The best 

manufacturers throw these into the 

waste heap, whereas others chip off the 

bad spots and patch them up and sell 

them as “ Seconds ". The^act remains 

that the article is faulty, no matter 

how carefully the tlefects may be bidden. 

• 

Soda.—Strong s<Kta has a deteriorating 
.effect on some enamels and causes them 
to lose lustre and smoi>thness. 

Staia*.—Stains may lx: removed by 
, applying a little salt on a wet cloth. 

Storiltnaft—When enamel has to 
be sterilised, it should placed in 
the ^tcam sterilizer for half an hour or 
steeped in carbolic (1 to 20) for two 
hours. If the bowl or the like has to be 
sterilized qqickly, swab the rim and 
inside of ^hc bqsin with spirit, leaving 
about' half drachm in it. Ignite the 
spirit and when it is burnt up the bowl is 
ready for use, 

Strowos. * If hollow-ware, receives rougli 
handling or usag<i and is subjected 
to compression, expansion and more or 
less violence due to falls, knocks, etc., 
the enamel coating is unable to follow 
' the changes of the metal and, therefore, 
the connection between the two will 
becomtf loosened and chipping will take 
. place, and consequently the thinner the 
coatmf the enamel the better it will be 
distributed over the iron and the greater 
will be its adherence to the iron. 

Any article heavily enamelled is always 
liable to chip, especially if subjected to 
the slightest bending action«aad, there¬ 
fore, an excess of material added lAll 
always be readily liable to separate 
from the artide. 
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BURNS ANP ^AU)S 

t 

By Dr. T. H. Leggett, Surgeon-in^Ckief, 
St. John Ambulance ^Brigade, Canada. 


'• scalds are ever present 

dangers in civil life and their 
ha*^rd is greatly increased in war , 
time due to oui; war industries ; and 
more so in actual war areas due 
to the effect of incendiary and 
explosive bombs. 

The first Aaider should divide his 
study of this subject into two 
parts, viz ;— 

i. Tlie correct first aid treatment of 
the burn itself. 

ii. The procedure in added dangers 
from .smoke and .suffocation in 
case 01 fire. 

The Correct Firrt Aid Treatment 

The most important thing to 
remember is that shock is the first 
consideration even before local 
treatment*of the burned area. Time 
spent on treating the burn must 
not be at the expense of treatment 
for shock, the details, of A^ioh we 
will not discuss here, but of which 
the first aider should ^ave a full * ^ 
knowledge. About 70 per cent, of 
the deaths from burns occur within 
48 hours and the cause is shock. 

If the incident is near a hospital and 
can be removed quickly to have 
the benefit of hospital facilities 
it is better to transport ;the> patient 
without attempting any local treat¬ 
ment ; but giving full attention to 
treating for shock. 

Pain greatly intensifies the sjiock. * * 
The bum leaves the little nerve 
terminals exposed, and these are 
exquisitely sensitive to contact with • 
air. The greatest factor then in 
the reUef*from pain is avoidance of 
.^exposure to the air. Keep the 
parf.coveredi Delicate handling of 


the bum and gentle movement 
o! the part are extremely important^ 
Don’t try to remove clothing stuck 
to the burn. Cut around it remov¬ 
ing the loose clothing and leaving 
the parts that are stuck. 

The classification* of burns is 
not within the field of first aid. 
The depth of a burn is difficult to 
'ascertain even by*the skilled physi¬ 
cian ; and the knowledge does not 
help in first aid treatment. 

m 

Redness usually spoken of as a 
first degree burn, or even redness 
with some blistering whese the 
skin is intact, is in^idf more com¬ 
fortable by dressing with boric acid 
ointment or vaseline. 

All other degrees of burns, i.e., 
Uie.se where the skin has broken, 
maj be considered in the one class 
so far as local treatment is con¬ 
cerned. Here we avoid the use of 
all greasy and tanning preparations. 
These were widely u.sed in times 
gone by but cx|x*rience has taught 
us that the)f are difficult to remove 
and embarrass the surgeon in his 
choice of final treatment. They 
have* not been removed from the 
list in most first aid kits. Cover 
‘ the burncH .area with absorbent 
cotton, (cotton wool), gauze, or 
clean cloths. Absorbent cotton is 
preferred by most surgeons as it 
* best excludes the air, is more com¬ 
fortable and is easily removed. 
Moisten the dressings With a solution 
of bicarbonate of*soda (baking soda) 
or carbonate of soda (washing soda) 
or normal saline (table salt)—one 
or two level teaspoons of any of the 
three to a (unt of water.. 
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' ScttUt.—Bums caused by hot 
liquids or steam are called scalds. 
Treatment fw bums and scalds is 
the same. Bums from hot fat, hot 
•oil, or molten metal are very painful. 
They usually occur from spattering 
drops which burn deeply making 
littje pockets in the flesh. Do not 
try to mmove them but flush the 
parts h’ith* large quantities of water 
until they are cooled and cover 
with dressing until the doctor 
comes. 

I 

Chemicdl Burnt.—Tliese are 
rausiHl by strong acids or alkalis. 
Strip tiff all clothing which has any 
acid or alkali on it ; an^ flush the 
burned area with large quantities 
of water to dilute and wash off 
the cheiniwl. (C arbolic acid Inirns 
should be washed with alcohol, if 
available). • 


Electrical Burnt.—Two thingi^ 
to remember: Break contact witli 
the electric current, then persevere 
with artifrcial respiration until thtf 
victim breathes naturally ^)r tht* 
physician pronounces him dead. 


How to break contact with the 
electric current : Caution !- cop¬ 
per, iron, steel, water anci the human 
body are electric conductors. 
Rubber, wood, cloth, paper and 
leather arc good non-corvluctors. 
Hence if not possible to turn off the 
electric current, ^ush wire aw'ay 
from victim with dry polj; or board ; 
or stand on dry cloths, pap(;rs, 
w’ood, etc., and with the hands* 
covered with mbber, several thick¬ 
nesses of dry cloth, or newspapers, 
etc., drag the victim froii> the « 
conductor. 


After contact has been thus ' 
broken, there is no danger in touch¬ 
ing the victim. Likewise, there is 
„n0 danger in touching a person 
'whcf.has .been struck by lightning. 


Added Dengere hvm Smoke «nd 
SuffScutioQ in Ceee of Fire. 

In rescue from a burning building 
wion’t lose your head. Canvass the 
whole situation cooly. RememlxT 
the halls and the stairways are apt 
t<»’ make for drafts which fan the 
flames iilling the air with heat and 
smoke. If caught in an upstairs 
room with no outside fire escajH*. be 
extremely cautious in opening the 
door into the hall. .If the door 
feels hot to the hand, don’t ope.n 
it as the hot door indicates that 
the air on the otli<?r side is many 
times hotter and one breath of fliis 
inteiKsely heated air may cause 
unconsciousness or even death. (»o 
t(» the window and attract tti<‘ 
attention of jx‘rsons below who may 
put up a ladder. If this does not 
succeed <piickly, tie toenlier strips 
of sheets, ( lotliing, Me., Ijy which 
a dtscfnt may be mad<' from the 
window'. , 

Ib'at and smoke rise; so the air 
neai ' he floor is cooler and fre<T from 
* snK)ke. It follows then in attempt¬ 
ing rescue of a p<‘rson from a burning 
building, one should craw’l along the 
floor k(a‘ping the head down. In 
this way, oik' ijf less apt to lose 
his way as fle can !j<‘e more clearly 
;ind will be much less affected by 
the smoke and heat. 

• If a person’s clothes are on fire, 
keep him 1%'inj? down. Flames rise, 
and thus the erect position is apt 
to cau^. serious b»»rns about the 
head and neck. A victim with 
clothes on fire running about fraji- 
tically, fans the flames and makes 
the burns much more extensive. 
Smother the flaflies with blankets, 
coats, etc,, or roll victim on the 
ground as you would a burning stick 
to put out the flaipes .—Canadian 
First Aid. . * . 
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DURING THE YEAR ENDED JWt^E 
1944. 41 PERSONS LOST. THEIR 

LIVES AND 48 WERE^ SBRIOUSLY 
INJURED AS A RESULT*OF STAND- 
ING NEAR OPEN DOORWAYS AND 
RIDING *ON FOOTBOARDS OF 
RUNNING TRAINS. 
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MAKING A DATK fiY ’PHONE 


I^TANY a salesman stupidly gives 
his prospect' the very words 
Vhich turn him down. For instance 
a man calUng for a luncheon appoint¬ 
ment will say, “ Mr. Brown, arc 
yoij busy for luncheon today ? ” 
He doesn’t even have to think, but 
says, “ Yes, I am busy today.” 

How much better it would be 
for a salesman to say, " Mr. Brown, 

I will be over at 5 minutes to 12 
and I want you to have lunch with 
me.” In this case Mr. Brown has 
to do some thinking, and rather 
than bother to think, he probably 
will go right ahead and. say, ” All 
right, come ahead.” 

Some other silly phone conversa¬ 
tions : “'Mr. Brown, will you be 
home this evening at 7-30 ? ” His 
probable answer C ” No, I won’t 
be home this evening.” “ Mr.^ 
Brown, are you going to be busy 
tomorrow evening ? ” His probable 
answer—“,I am sorry, Mr. Under-, 
writer, I am going to b<i busy 
tomorrow night.” “ Mr. Brown, 
may I come out Thursday night to 
see you ? ” His probable answer— 

“ No, you can’t come out to see me. 

I will be busy.” * 

The following expressions are 
better, and will get the dates: 

“ Mr. Brown, I have .some informa¬ 
tion for you, and will stop at your 
home tonight at 7^0.” Or another 
—“ Mr. Brown, I want you and 
Mrs. Brown to see some charts and 
figures, and I will stop by for just* 
a few minutes tomorrow evening 
about 7-20.” Or another— 

" George, I want to see you a minute, ! 
and wfil stop by your house tonight 
at 7-20.” 

If you doubt the truth of these * 
remarks, try them yourself or just 
listen around the office to some of the 
•phone conversations, and see who gets 
the Hugh 5 . BeWs BuUetin, 


OUR CHIEF NEED 

" I'or industrial development, we have 
available abundant raw material, labour 
anil enterprise. Our chief need is power, 
of two kinds—hydro-electric power to 
run the machinery and skilled manpower 
to’ direct it. A number of important 
hydro-electric schemes have been planneil 
and will soon bo taken in hand. These 
wdl supply the power necessary, but 
they will of course take time to construct. 
Many of them will present annplex 
problems of administration, since they 
concern more than one r’rovinco or State. 
India's other great need is more trained 
technicians of every kind. Wo are 
doing all we cati to provide training for 
them. 1 hope that a proper proporfion 
of the youth of tlie coutitry will study the 
practical rather than the theoretical 
branches of learning.”— From the 
V’lcrroy's Adtiress before the Associated 
Chambers of C'lHiimerce. 

r "Brain 
teasers 

1 two digit number, reversed, is 6 
^ more than half the original number. 
V\*luit is the number ? 

O A wall ro ft. high stamis 6 ft. from 
“ .siile of a house. What is the shortest 
Icugtii ladder^whii.l! will ju.si roach the 
house over the wall ? 

3 .\ pcrlectly flexible rope hangs over 
a^ frictionless [nilley. A weight is 
tied to one ciul and at the other end hangs 
fi monkey .of eipiril weight. The rope 
ueighs 4 o»h. X foot. The combined 
age.s of tiic motfkey and its mother equal 
four years and the weight of ilie monkey 
is as many ]>oiinds as the mother’s age. 
(The mother is twice as old as*the monkey 
was when mother was half as old as ifie 
monkey will be when the monkey is 
three times as old as its mother was 
when she was thre^ tim^ as old as the 
monkey was.) (Phew 1 ) The weight of 
the rope plus the weight is hall as much 
again as the difiorcnce between the 
weight of the weight and the weight of 
tlie weight and the weight of the monkey. 
HOW LONG ISk THE KO^E ? 
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PREVENTION OF INDUSTRUL. ACCIDENTS-U 

By Ernest Bevin, M.P. 


Committees : The war has shown us 
<he advantage of committees on *thc 
side of production, and our exjX'ri- 
ence of accident prevention com¬ 
mittees, both before and during 
the* war, points to the same end. 
The representatives of manage¬ 
ment are constantly pressing 
inspectors that workers should take 
a greater share in accident preven¬ 
tion. Surely here is >'oiir chance ; 
in giving them a share in the 
responsibility for accident preven¬ 
tion you will develop their sense 
of responsibility and if^ they are 
given responsibility they will cer¬ 
tainly act uj> to it. 

We hav’<r evidence of good work 
being done by safety committees 
in tlie task of c(>nsidering accident 
reports; and these are, perhaps, 
of particular value in the heavy* 
industries where the advice of the 
worker himself can be of so much^ 
v'alue. We*havc the striking ej^ample 
of the Hnglish Steel Ctjrporation where 
such committees sit at eaclv o{ the 
works and go very thoroughly 
into the accidents that occur at 
these separate works, with excellent 
results. 

We have not much evidence that 
the Production Committees take 
sufficient interest in accident pre¬ 
vention and I wcmld suggest that 
it would be very useful if joint 
meetings of the Production Com¬ 
mittee and the Safety Committee* 
were held for the consideration 
of this problem and, in particular, 
for the consideration of accident 
reports. I would stress that point. 

I am very anxibus that where 
there are a number of committees 
operating in a factory, dealing with 
different "phases of factory work 
like production, safety, and the 
fest,*.tbere should be a local point 


at which they can be brought 
Aog(‘thtT to study these interwoven 
problems. 

I would also like to .sec accident 
repetrts ])laccd on the agenda of 
meetings of Joint Industrial Councils 
so that they, too, could give fuller 
consideration tt) the prevention of 
accidents. It would change the 
course of discti.ssions sometimes and 
be very useful. 

As an illustration, I would refer 
you to the good work of such a 
committee—the Factories Coln- 
mittee of the Flour Milling Industry 
—a matter with which I was closely 
connected in its (‘arly days. ThAt 
committee started in iqz6 and, 
after making an agreeivent^ with 
the h'actory Department has kept 
up its propaganda *by Uie issue 
of litctature and statistics with 
good results, iji spite of the set¬ 
backs of the war years. Such a 
lead might well be followed by 
othei trades. 

We can also say that the Joint 
Iivlustrial ('outicil U>r the Pottery 
Industry has r.onsidered these 
matters and lately, on a report 
furnished by the ‘District Inspector 
of I'actorie.-? to that Industrial 
Cf)uncil that 'septic cases in pot¬ 
teries were to«) numerous, the ques¬ 
tion of better first-aid has been 
?onsidere<l* and this Joint Industrial 
('ouncil is* also studying, in the 
lay-out .of new potteries, means of 
avoidance of stej^s tind other old- 
fashifmed encumbrances * that are 
' known to cause accidents due to the 
handling of goods. 

The Factory^ Department is 
always ready to help in such schemes 
and I would take this opportunity 
to thank those members of both 
sides of industry wha so generously 
have given, or are gU^ing,, their 
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help on such committees as the 
Power Press Committee and those 
now sitting for cotton, wool, jute 
and plastics. 

Esveriuental Factory for Cotton la* 
dustry.—If I may mention cotton 
for a moment, we are introducing a 
special experimental factory through 
which we hope to educate the 
whole cotton trade. I find in some 
of these industries nothing but 
an ocular demonstration can move 
a good many j)eopIe; arguments 
don't do th<j trick. We should be 
very glad in other industries to try 
out experiments of any kind, ff 
I ma>^ give another illustration, 
several years ago in the galvanising 
trade we had the horrible job of over¬ 
coming fumes. With my friends 
of the Home Office at tliat time, 

I got them to put, I think it was 
five or six, w’orks *at the disposal of 
the Factory Department in ordei; 
to try out five or six different ex¬ 
periments. As a result of this trial, 
fumes were completely removed anct 
the danger eliminated. In this 
work we want a very fresh mind, 
which will be willing to try <iut— 
even if it fails sometimes—any 
experiment to prevent ill-heiilth in ‘ 
our factory life. 

1 his collaboration of the idcjis 
of all sides with those of the Factory 
Department should go far to keep 
down accidents jn particular in¬ 
dustries or on a particular type of 
-machine. • 

Gaiwral Coaditioni.—^Lastly, I am 
convinced that the large proportion 
of accidents that is now caused 
by moving machinery (no^ 83 * 
per cent, of the total) can be 
controlled chiefly from within 
the factory, and I suggest to you ' 
that they will be found to diminish 
ip those factories where conditions 
^of work are good. One of the 
revolutions in our thinking brought 


about during the * war, and one 
for Vhich I have striven, is that 
our workers will not and should 
not any longer work under bad 
conditions. But I go further today 
and say that better conditions will 
bring about a great diminution in 
accfdcnts ; and, if I may add a word 
about the material side, they are one 
of the contributions to the reduction 
in costs about which employers some¬ 
times argue with great ferocity. 

Tidiness is always the sign of a 
good wf)rkman and tidy workmen 
do not have accidents. 

A part of our training in factory 
and school in simple tidiness of 
work may go far towards giving 
us better ami safer workers. In¬ 
animate objects do not fall on to 
people's hefids of their own account; 
they are allowed to fall by bad 
stacking and by bad*hoo.,e-keeping. 
Good .light, clean and* healthy 
surroundings, good food, clean and 
sufficient amertities make for this 
better house-keeping, and, given 
thes' conditions, our workers will 
live up to thyse gof»d surroundings 
even in the matter of safer working. 

One of the benefits which will 
follow from the new legislation 
on industrial injurie.s will be that 
it will be to* ev{;rybody's advantage 
to do all tTjey can to prevent 
accidents and to rehabilitate those 
who* are maimed and injured. If 
•the cost of these .social services is 
high it win be largely due to a lack 
of conscious eflort on the part of 
those responsible for management 
and operations in factories in not 
taking the steps open to them .to 
prcvejit accidents or to rehabilitate 
quickly those who are injured. I do 
not wish to sel doctors spending 
their time in the Courts disagreeing 
over a workman’s injuries. I would 
rather see them combine their efforts 
to care for him and cute^him. * . 
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•Even on the cost side of this 
neW legislation the only method 
by which the cost can be brought 
down is by a real effort on the 
pSu't of everyone concerned first 
to prevent accidents and secondly 
to see that every effort is made 
to get the injured workman back to 
his noimal work as quickly as 
possible,* or if this is impossible, 
back to another job suitable to 
his disability, but yet one in which 
he can face the world and his fellow- 
workers as a full productive member 
of spciety, giving full value for the 
job on which lie is engaged. 

Finally, I will say. wit^iout any 
doubt or hesitation, because we 
have proved it up to the hilt, that 
the success* of the movement in 
the prevention of accidents depends 
on the continuous, unswerving 
support of the higher managements 
in all our works. It is so easy 
td make a show of safety, including 
a safety ojficer and safety com¬ 
mittee, and all the rest, and y/it see 
it fail, because it is known through¬ 
out the works that it is not supported 
from the top. 

This unswerving support must 
be genuine and continuous, day 
in and day out, in the face of criti¬ 
cism that accident prevention is an 
unprofitable luxury. 

Our experience is \tiat success only 
comes where there is this support from 
the highest authority in charge of the 
undertaking. 

Plekse remember that, if you can avoid 
suffering, los.s and deterioration of a fiome 
by preventing accidents or, if an acr^lent 
unfortunately happens, by special 
schemes of rehabilitation, you are not 
only rendering a great soci^ service to the 
community, but you are in fact making 
for e&detuy in your undertakings, 
keeping down costs and taxation as well, 
all ai which reflects itself in your ability 
tb maintain OUT industries and pur 
atpotpi.-^Mackine Shop Magazine. 
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Public Co-operatioB with the pire Brigade 

• G. D. Jeavons, 

Late Senior Training Officer .^Bombay Bcm iu' Corp^. 


T WAS once a praiui member of 
'*• an organisation tliat could turn 
out .in 19 seconds fn»m ilw first 
stroke ot alarm bell to nar wlioeJs 
over the threslftild. This was no 
wild scramble but a sciome. The 
movement*' <»f every man \ven‘ stu¬ 
died, the |x»sition of every item of 
clothing and, etjuipmeut arranged. 
This, together with hour after hour 
of practice, ensunxl a high sitandard 
of perfo'Pmanci'. 

But all (Mir ehorts t(* %avo sjdit 
seconds were futilt‘ iinlesii those 
in need of help w<'re als«» reason¬ 
ably prompt and etticient in utilizing 
our services. To . pay for a L ire 
Fighting Service, and then not to co¬ 
operate ivith it. is not just folly but a* 
social crime. It matters very little; 
whether this lack of co-operation 
springs frflm ignorance, indiffer-* 
ence, or inertia—the result is Exactly 
the same. 

Happih’, mo.st citizens go thn’iugh 
life without being con<;erned in a 
serious fire. But you may be in¬ 
volved in one before yon have even 
finhihed thl> article. Supj»osc you 
needed the fire brigade; new, are > 011 
l^erfectly trained to summon them 
or W’ould you just# proceed by in¬ 
stinct along lines ymi hope would 
produce results? Any cTtizim with* 
a spark of civic duty thoiikl be* 
thonnighly [irepared for such an 
emergency; for lack of resixuisi- 
bility in this matter is a crime agpinst 
the community, which may well 
result in needles.* destruction of life 
and proi^erty, including perhaps y(?ur 
own livelihood or home. 

. Apaft from your own ]K;rsonal 
preparation, next time you hold 
rjre’JDrill in youi organisation •ask 


yourself il y(>u havt* api>ointed cer¬ 
tain ..specially selected members of 
y<Mir staff whose duty it i.s to summon 
• tlu! fire brigade ami if they have been 
trained to do il. 

In mo.st big towns tlunv are street 
Alarm Boxe.s, and th<‘y are by far 
the best method of summoning the 
lirt‘ brigadi*. As yiMi sit nuiditig 
this article m^w. do you know the 
location of tlie ueare.st alarm h»x 
and how to use it? On a positive 
auswei to this (pu'stion de}>ends 
‘ v<Mir livelihood and the safety «f 
your office or Ikmiic. it is no use 
saying that a fin* it- unlikely to 
br<'.ik out (Ml V(Mir pr« ii ises* for 
fires, like babies, ap|H«ar no fixed 
hour, and 011 a dark and rainy night 
you may b(; searching frantically 
f(M' an alarm lioS: and not know how 
to us(‘ it even if you have the luck 
to> in d it. 

l.et us assuoK* that V(M1 (l(» know 
thu (‘.\m;t position of th<‘ alarm 
box nearest V'uir busim'ss and 
, your luMue, l)o von know how 
to use 'it in •ense of need? 
hirst, (d (MMirV, you break the glass. 
Tlic most suitable glass we can find 
has been filt(*d to tliis alarm box, 
but as yet we. have not found a 
jjlass that 'will not cut the clumsy. 
To break flic, glass effectively and 
!-afely, use a .steme or yoiir pocket- 
knife or your walking stick, or 
remove yfuir shoe and, holding the, 
• toe, use tlu; heel as if yon were hitting 
witii a hammer. Perhaps a nearby 
motorist has a tool "liandy. Per- 
hafw you carry a cigarette case. 
Anyway, a second’s tluiught as you 
ai)]>roarh the alarm box will provide 
some better way tliau jabbing your 
bare fist through glass.^ ' * 
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Having broken tlie gl.iss witliout 
dday or damage to yi>\irself, tlo not. 
imagine that ypu Iiave s\iinmou(Ml 
the' fire hrigaeie. Do not ''tnnd 
staring at the hole you have made? 
as if you expect tin* lire e'Ugine to 
appe;ar out of ii like the genii in 
Alladin’s Lamp. Trim oil ,niv jag¬ 
ged f>oint of glass wiili \vliale\e.r 
you have used hy bieakiiig it and 
turn the h.uidle bef«*ro \’ou ste.idilv 
anti at an evc'u, sinoofb p.ne lor 
ab<iut half a minut('. Y*m <‘au lurn 
it as Jong as you like l»nl keep a 
stt*ady, reguk'fr, even Do 

not wrench and snati li it as tlnnigh 
you wanted to break it oil’ ; the 
breakiiig iustnn iions an* eonlmetl to 
the gla.ss. It is no U'.e 'I'arching «ir 
sluMiting for a telephone in an alarm 
box. lint «li» u<»l li*t that upsi-l 
von ; the tire brigade know it i*? a 
fire or you would i>ot have broken 
the glass. 

.•Vs you turn the hainlh* steadily 
you generate a small el<-etri<' 
current that causes a buzzer llap 
to oj)en at* the lire station ;iud 
that flap bears the sanu' number as 
the alarm box you are using. .Hav¬ 
ing turned the handle, do not dash 
away round s(nne corner, nor rush 
back to see how tlio fire is j#etting on. 
Stay by the Alarm />*;»v until the fire 
ensiny comes. As soon as the nuni- 
bt!red buzzer llap drops at tin- sta¬ 
tion, the <*ngipe cf»mes at the great- 
e.st possible speed thi' uhirm /»ix 
of the e.orTos])ondiug number and 
stops there to pick yon fij». Y<mi 
can then ride on the engim*. direct¬ 
ing the driver by the shortest route 
to the site oPthc fire. Here again, 
the fire brigade has a right to >pur 
intelligent co-opc'ration ; for they 
have taken a lot (d trmible to reach 
the alarm box speedily. Df» please 
help them to l<K;ate the fire wliile. it 
is small. That is certainly better 
than causing delay until the fire has 
•brbken.through a roof and is a blazing 


beacon that neAls luj help to locale, 

1\»ssibly ?dl tins time you have 
been impati«'nt to tell me how much 
quicker you could summon the lire 
bi1ga<Ie if y<u\ leed the lele]>hom;. 
That ought •() be tnu', but ]>Iease 
accept an expert’s opinion that the 
tele].hone is a wry bad .^eeiuul. If 
•a If'lephone were im.ii* serviceable 
than an alarm box, neither tlu' ex¬ 
pense nor the trouhh* ol s('ltitig up 
alarm .bt»\es \vi>ul«l hav<' l>een \mdt*r- 
t.ikeii in an ag<- when tel^J»ho^es are 

ill exti'lisive use. 

The dilli' iillv is that jx'ojile talk 
too much over lh«' tt'h-phoiie. ,\nd 
ill thcii I'vcitemeni. (hey invariably 
withliold the tfiily thing we are in¬ 
terest e<l in knowing, namely, the/ora-' 
turn of the lire, Hilt in (MS<‘ ymi 
slunild have' to us(‘ the tel.-phoiie, 
evei V telephone directory !•'S shine 
simple mimbei wliieh thonie ' lycmbl- 
iiig lingc iwau di d or (he niosl rpiaver- 
iug \oice ]»ronomice. Do you know 
yours? Or wodld you have (•» 
gropi' ahont fin (Im- ilirectins’, p('r 
haps * ' ;i smokv rot.m ? Having 
, mad<‘ '.onlai t yver the telephone 
w itli tin- lire st.ition, relraiii Ironi 
I'lit'-ring into a lot of explanah’on 
as t<» who or wh,it you are, Whe- 
t’hei it is riglit or yo(, we are just 
IK t inlfiesteds We d»» nr.t c.in* 
witellier we are '♦mmnoned by a mis¬ 
tress or a .srTv.int. The fire brigade 
is a ptAfi'ctly democr.iiie institution. 
Ii«(uTns oMt,^^ith the same alacrity 
aiul erjnipmcMt at the Minunons of a 

du-tman or a duke. 

• 

\e\t, rlo not bothei to giv’e us a 
Inialhle^s deseriptiou of the fire. 

, W( can be safely fi*ft to guess that* 
you have not rung up our sjX'cial 
number to invite us to* a birthday 
]>an\-. Do be careful to make ch ar 
wlierr* vou want us. Hive us the 
exact addn:.ss of course, but also gi\'e 
us a lead to the main locality st> that 
we can travel swiftly and criiafidetitly. 
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#It 'is difficult for us, in tbc artificial 
lighf of a fire station, to have to scorch 
on a small scale, map for some obscure 
place, like No. 6, Accacio Ave. Hut 
might have l>een half-way through 
if we could only have more details like: 
” Second turn on fhf right from Station 
Roatl,” instead of iiifornintina that 
the fire has spread to the i iirtains. 'Ihc 
messhgc would have been perfect if 
all that jvas said was ; " I'lre at No. H, 

Accacia Ave. Sefruid turn to right 
from Station Hoad,” Indeeil, the first 
two wonls could lx* left out without 
allecting our coiidiKt. 

Now let us ileal with the lire engine 
on the road.. To expliHle an old 
misconception, a tin* engine has no 
legal priority or exemption from onliuary 
Irariic. reurdations. \Vhen next you hear 
its bell, ilo not interpret it as a jM temjuory 
demand that you clear the •way in a 
manner established bv law. .Ml that the 
bell is saying is ; We are on an urgent 
journey to st'Sist your fellow citizens; 
plea>e extend to ns all the help vou < an 
1 >V elearirtg our imlh.” < Mir gooil Ineiids. 
the police, allt'r the tralhc lights and 
regulate traffic to help us when they 
can. Hut all this is done of their own 
goodwill and not on ui.iount of any legal 
oldigation. The good citi/en ulst> helps 
us liy sulionMnating his own tralfii riglits 
to us and in courtesy his us p:i^s. To 
save fatigue of watch room duty, the 
fireman puts on his tnmc, bot>ts and 
hc-lmet w'hile travelling. So ]>i« as* do 
not insist on ilnving about ll feel in front 
of tlie near feniler of the tire engine, 
Hressing on a moving vehicft lias enough 
risks without sudden braking or swerving 
to a Old collisions, h'irenien have been 
injured and even killed by irresjKinsible 
bi’havioiir on the part of pi'dcstrians and 
other roail traffic. Now that you know 
that the fire engine Iths no legal jiriority 
over you on the road, it is your duty to 
give it right of way. • 

tin its return journey the firo engine^ 
does not ring its Iwll, but takes its normal 
place in a traffic block. The very gentle 
police still show every consideration— 
and so should >ou. Keturning from a 
fire, the fireman rarely fechs like a*hero. 
He is usually w'ct and cold, tired anil 
hungry, and if you diSay him in reaching 
his station, he may be summoned out 
again before he has even had the time for 
a rub-down^and a cup of tea. 

'.Having answered your suinmon.s to a 
fire, there is still another service you 
owe the firemen. They cannot ffnow 


what is stored in your premises. If you 
itave finy lyaterial tliat has a special 
react ion to lire or water, see to it at your 
next drill thaf some responsible member 
of/your sfalt i.s given the sju'cial duty of 
\\*arning firemen when they arrive. They 
should be loUt the nature of the gooils, 
their hvation, and ipiaiitity. 

In iiiany towns, h.ytlrants are covered 
with cast-iron covers flush with the 
ground. If such hydrants.exist in your 
coiniimmty, ji|ea.se see that they are clear 
and neither rusty nor full of dirt. Some¬ 
times w<> ha\’e had vexatious and costly 
ih'l.iys gi'tting at (he water supply. Also, 
supply the lire brigade with immediate 
and aceiirati* information ;i.s to additional 
or alternative water supplies, or your 
livi'hhooil may be destroyed while the 
se.iH h is on. |)o not forget to iinptirt 
all this and oilier vital information to the 
night watchman as well as to some 
im niber of your working .stall. 

l-isliy, do ilrv to be courfootis anil 
iK'lpful to the hie brigade lo the utmost 
of your ability. Htmieniber they are 
doing what they know to be righC even 
it \ou (aimot iiiiderstaiKl the ;eason for 
wliai looks like vandahsfii. 1 ^spite of 
siah* j<»k<*s, lireuK'ii do not inflict 
uimeiC'Ssarv damage, fn f»ur experience, 
\'ery f<‘w people iiidci'd ever say ; '' 'I'liaitk 
you for putting oiil the tire,” or ” 'riiunk 
you l i* saving something.” Hut they 
Iretjio tlv (otnphiiii; ” Look at the 
damag.' vou hav- done ! ” 

I'ire lirigades spare un etforl to Ik- of 
miff^mitim s<>r\i<e to you; but llicir 
efluieiu y and suceess depend.s to a large 
extent lai y<»ur im<lerstandtng ro-opera- 
tiou. In I a-.<’ you .have not hiol the 
patience to rejirl through all this, let uS 
summarise the liitle w'«* ask you to <lo to 
help us and, me ideiitally, to help yoiirsdf : 

1. .I-orale the stns-t alarm Ikixcs 

iu;an-st \oiir home and bu»in6s8 
* and luarn how to use them by <lay 
or night. 

2 . Memorise the Idrc call Telephone 
Number; having conta<'tcd ns, 
give us tfie exact tuldress and a 
guide to the main locaJiCy. 

:i. ICxtend the utmost courtesy to the 
fire engine on the road. 

4 . I'.n.sure, under every Mrcumstance, 
that the fircnSen shall be informed 
accuraltjly of any sjM;cial risks. 

.*». fuisure that the firemen shall 
have unhindered access lo .the 
water supply and prompt informa* 
tion of alternative supplies. ' • 
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ROAD SENSE AND ROAD COURTESY 

A RECENT.issue of the Journal of The National Safety Council of Australia 
carries an excellent article on Prevention of Road Accidents.” 
Breaches of road sense and road etiquette^on th<‘ jiart of children, |>edestrians, 
and cyclists are listed conveniently with a view ti> redneing the jjrcat toll of 
life taken by these malpractices. 

, We have pleasure in reproducing e.xcerjHs* from the article referred to : 


” Tnp essence of Road Sense is to 
anticifmte the •follies of others. 
Experience shows that the following 
are some of the failings which most 
frequently cati.se accidents :. 

Stonnag Capacity: 

Too many drivers underestimate 
the distance wilhitt which they 
cah pull up in an emerg<*n<:y and 
expect mechanical impossibilities 
from brak<jji. Ivven with the best 
adjtisted brakes, the stopping 
distance increase;^ rapidly as the 
speed increases. A falling gradient 
and slippery or greasy surfaces, 
make a greater stopping <listanc(‘ 
necessary, and the. risk oif skidding 
is increased. The greatest braking* 
effect is prodticed when thenvheels 
are almost (but not quite) prevented 
from revolving. Locked 'wheels 
reduce the braking effect and inv'ite 
a skid. ^ 

Finally, it must l»e renicinlK'rcd that, 
betVsecn sight of the cmcrgenr.v and tail 
application o{ brakes, an apjireciablc 
interval of time may elapse, varying with 
the tcmi'ierament of the driver. 
Travelling at 20 m^.h., a distance of 
nearly 30 feet is covered in one second. 

• 

By the same token, the cah list who 
carelessly rides across an intersection, aiirf 
the pedestrian who meanders on lo the 
road, often give the motorist no }>«»*sible 
chance of avoiding a collision with them. 

On Part of ChiUrm t 

i) Running on to the road after toy 
or playmate, or out of school, shop, 
home &c playground. 

• 2) Playing games on the roadway. 

3) Stealing rides on carts, etc., and 
•falling or jumping ofi. * 


It is never safe to assume that 
they ar<‘ aware of your presence, 
especially if they are running. Very 
young children cannot judge si>eed 
or ilistance noT realise^ danger, and 
sp(‘cial vautiou is always necessary 
when you see them by the roadside. 
Xo precaution which drivers qan 
take can Im* too great, (’hildreii 
may be educated in safety metluMls, 
but impiusivo actions of children 
will always len<J to neutralise .some 
of this teaching. 

On the Put of Pedutrinm: 

1) Slopping olT foot-pa'!..^ without 
looking. 

JL) ifesitating or do/lgitig about in 
traffic. * 

3) Crossing from behind or m front 
oi veliic.les without looking. 

ifourding pr alighting from trains, 
etc., witiumt Iwiking. 

On the Put of Pedal Cycliate: 

1) Sudden swerving either to overtake 
nr due to IonW balance. 

.!> Skiddin /5 on traiiiiiiics or greasy 
surta(.eH • 

3) Turning witliout signalling. 

1) Overtaking on the wrong side. 

* 5; Holding on to vehicles, 

(1) Inefficient '«r no red rear reflector 
at^night. 

7; Kitiing too many abreast. 

W'c have briefly set out the pitfalls 
for which the motorist must lea. 
on guard, but the child, the pcde.s- 
trian, and the cyclfst miLst. of 
course, do their s^are l>y not acting 
in such a manner as to create con¬ 
tributing factors to atxidcnts. ^All 
road us(.*rs must cultivate road sense 
and road courtesy.” • ' . 
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In the opinion ot the National \ 
Safety Council of Australia, ^peed j 
on the part of motorists leads to j 
more accidents than any other cause, j 
*' I'he modem capacity for quick i 
acceleration and powerful braking ! 
is as much a danger, if misused. [ 
as it is an aid to safety ivhen ! 
skilfully used j 

Wc could discuss road habits at great j 
length if wc were to deal folly with the | 
many factors that contribute to safe ; 
driving, such as knowlerlge of rules of the | 
road, hand signals, changing direction, | 
and the danger of overtaking on bends | 
or hills, cutting in, and so on, and debate | 
the necessity of the petlestrian crossing ; 
oqly at intersections and to realise that ! 
under certain conditions he is invisible I 
on a roH<l at night, etc. and stress that j 
under the law the cyclist is always in , 
diarge of a ‘ vehicle.’ However, such ■ 
observations woithl only serve to : 
emphasise that to think iKjfore you act ’ 
is the basis for accident prevention. 
Wc must never forget this if wc are to , 
keep free from*mishap.” ; 

• • * • , 


SAFETY SONNET 



«NISeL«RS )H WIN |tJ 

stx rmuT »iwue4‘D/ VI 



Solution ia ferttlH ' 

1. The number is 84. 

2. ShorU'st length | 

ladder is 22.4 £t. | 

3. » The lengt}) of the I 

rope is 5 ft. * 



mm, eo4*s. uwti%n«fiiw* 
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THE COOK—HIS WORK ANR WELFARE 

This, Ute third article in tlte series on Canteens, discusses not only the duties 
oj» the cook, but also the responsibilities qf the employer in relation to his 
^cook's welfare.—TLii. 


riiiMiliinM: Since he is engageil in 
the handling of foo<l, the cook's per¬ 
sonal cleanliness must be of the higliest 
standardji He should lie reejuired to 
liave a bath at IcaSt once a day. His 
hands should be scrupulousU’ clean, and 
his finger-nails should bt! scrublied after 
visits to the latrine and liefore meals. 
He should liave his hair cropjM*d shrirt, 
and kept clean and well brushetl. Dirty 
and deca\’ing terth, harliour germs and 
give rise to a variety of digestive troubles. 
The cook 41 iouId, therefore. Ik* encouragetl 
to ob.ser\*e the prniciples jif dental 
hygiene. 

The cook should lie pro¬ 
vided with at least three sets of washable 
overalls. Thwe should alwaj's be worn 
at work, and changed as soon as the job 
is finished. These overalls, as well as 
all underclotliing, should he spotlessly 
clean. Dirty clcthcs, oily with sweat 
and grease, are apt to contaminate food. 
No clothing, whether personal or spare, 
should 1h* allowed to hang or he in the 
kitchen. * 

Drirt t A servant in debt is leldom 
efficient. It would be wise on the 
employer's piart, therefore, to wc!rk«out 
some scheme to keep his cotik out of <lebt. 
The latter may be made to put a .small 
amount in a savings acc^iunt every 
month, the employer contributing a like 
amount by way of encouragement. This 
.'‘iWiU stimulate thrift, and help in keeping 
the cook from the professional money¬ 
lender. 

Hbm : On this subject, a well-known 
social worker recently pointed out that 
'* employers have no legal rig;ht to fine 
their servants. And as for making a 
servant pay out of his meagre wages for 
every cup or saucer he happens to break, 
1 feel we have no moral right to do that 
either. Accidents wilt happen, and we 
employers can afford to pay for thefti so 

much more easilv than the servant can." 

• 

RiAte, Fills—t: Coolu must be taught 
to place a handkerchief in front of 
the mouth aj((f nose when coughing or 
sneezing' in* order to prevent the 
spread of infection. Tlte objectionable 
hhb&t of spitting must also be stri^ly 
pn^ltfted. The germs of the diseases 


which live in the no.se. throat, and air 
passages are spread in droplets of saliva 
^ which are sprayed out during coughing, 
sneezing, spitting, or even talking. The 
germ- laden droplets float about in tlie air 
and are apt to infect food as well as 
cooking utensils. This must Ih* especially 
guarded against in the case of 'carriers* 
of dysentery, typhoid, and other serious 
diseases. 

HmIiIi : medical examination should 

be carried out licfore a cook i.H egi- 
plover! so as to enable the employer to 
know that he is medically fit to work as a 
cook. A <v)ok mu.st obviously Is* 
medically fit as his efficiency depends 
largely on this. No one should be 
employed in any c.apacity in the kitchen 
who has suffered from dysenterv, typhoid 
or para "typhoid fever. Siiuti.irly, no 
person suflering from tulierculo*, jor V.D. 
should beiemployed. Any person who has 
suffered from typhoid or para-tyfihoid 
fever should be risjuired to undergo a 
laburatoiA' examination to make sure that 
he is not a carrier. 

Uliiin- r Cooks must on no account 
^ Ixj allowed to coptinuc at their work if 
suffering from diarrhoea or other illness. 
ThF best plan is to shift an ailing servant 
• to a suitable hospital or to liis relatives 
until he is fit medic,ally to reijort for work. 

A person under irealmenf {esjuicially if 
he i.s afflicted with venereal disease) i.H a 
menace if he is allowed to handle food. 

LwnMn I Young |M;rsoiis undergoing 
trainii^g in the cooking profession 
should l>e carefully instructed in the 
ffindamentaljt of hygiene. Observance 
of the fKiints listed in this article should be 
insisted upon vAthout exception at all 
times. The cook plays an important 
part in the maintenance of the health 
of the people he serves. • 

* Leave; ‘There is no l^islatiOQ iiL 
’ this matter in India. Savants ar^ 
often required to work (pr long hours 
every day and all cound the year. If 
they do ask for occasional leave, they are 
often asked to provide the wages of the 
" budli." This does not make for 
efficiency nor does it foster cordial 
relations between the servant and l}iH 
employer. A few hours off %very week,* 
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and a week's leave every year, would sectp 
to be the minimum we should alAw oar 
servants. 

Leaver EmpleyM's > When the em¬ 
ployer goes on long leave or furloiigo, 
the general j)racti(*.e is to disjKjnso with 
the servants for Ihe time being. In siit-h 
circumstani'«s, it would seem wi§er to 
recommend these servants to friemls 
needing assistance, or to pay them half 
salary during the jHjriod of the eni]doyer’.s 
leave ami relieve them of all wf»rk. 

Miaon » The employment <>[ minors as 
domestic servients should be discourag¬ 
ed. If children under twelve are einplo>'- 
ed in this capacity,.the emphiyer should, 
on humanitarian grounds, see to it th.ii 
the hours of these minors do not exc»'e«l a 
reasonable limit. Moreover, “ we mu?.t 
see that their work is not strenuous and 
that they are given ample op]>ortunily 
fir rest and for play. . . for these are the 
elementary rights of chiUlhotKl in aihlitiou 
to its wages." 

Qunrtww: Most hnildings, including 
new ones, are grossly lacking in the 
matter tf housing for }*ervant.s. A single 
room is sometimes jirovided for .several 
servants and their families. The resp<»n • 
sibility of the employef in this connection 
is to do his liest " to guarantee his 
servants decent housing aiul normal 
family life- to l>oih of which any rational 
being is entitled." • 

Rmmm t Servants should be allocved 
at least two hours’ recess every <la>'. 
During this pcritxl they should not lie 
called upon to do any sort of work. This 
recommendation is ftiade yol only because 
it U humane, but also because no servant 
can be expected to wor*k efficiently from 
5 in the morning until 11 or ij; at night. 

Recwdit, HmIA t A record should be 
kej>t of .staff employed in ^he handliifg 
of food. This should include the dates 
of carrier tests, inoctffations, vaccina¬ 
tions, and other facts relatiug to tlie 
cook's tnetlical history. 

Wa^t It is difficult to. be dogmatio 
fh this matter bccau.se of thuT variety of 
practices prevailing in the payment of 
cook’s w’ages.* Some are paid in cash; 
others both in casH and in kind, Tlie 
general principle, how’cvt-r, should be to 
ensure ttiat ihe compensation is fair in 
ration to the work dune and that it 
xe|Nre8ents an adequate living wage. 


Dependability is Important ^ 

The “ No. I *' Quality! A man 
may be highly intell^ent, possessed 
of all the well-known tadents, ai)d 
yet, if he can't be depended upon, 
what good is he ? In agency work, 
as well as in t>ther lines, I believe 
that most sales managers will tell 
you that they have far more hope 
of developing a main who is depend¬ 
able than the brilliant fellow who 
can not be depended upon. 

In our own agency, in the past, we 
have had bright men .who have failed 
uUerly because they did not have the 
baliince wheel of dependability. They 
would be line salesmen, attr.Ittive per- 
•sonally, and look like sure winners ; but 
it. would tlevelop that they could not he 
depended upon. They would be late to 
meetings, late for appointments. They 
would plan their work for X. day or two, 
and then neglect it for the next two or 
three days. ’They'* might get six inter¬ 
views one day. ami then run along for 
two or three day’s without any'. 

1 don’t' believe there is anything 
lliat will make a per.son lose faith in 
aiuithcr jis quickly as a* few' broken 
promises, and a few broken appointments, 
1 bclit've you will agree that certain of 
y'our ac(]uaintances have seriously injured 
thefnselves in your good opinion, in this 
way. In our business especially', 
ilepcndability is paramount, because 
ours IS raally a serious business 
where we give advice to people which 
has far reaching effects. If people can’t 
deiKMid upon u.s to do what we say' 
we w'lll do, all of our smartness is to no 
avail.— Hugh S. Bell's Weekly Bulletin. 
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TH€ new IS-santer omnibus, specinfly 
* built in Bombty «t the utembiy 
pltnt of General Motors India Limitea, 
answers the Insistent demand of 
operators for a passenger vehicle made 
to meet India's transport needs. 

This rugged bod/ can be adapted for 
practical!/ ail t/pes of chassis Including ^ 
the Ford IS8' wheelbase chassis 

Richly upholstered in leather, and 
generously fitted with grab^ratls etc. for 
passengers' comfort and safet/, the 
Interior Is finished in durable cream 
paint. 
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CHOOSING A CAREER 


authorities in cliarge of 
demobilization have done well to 
prepare advance schemes for the 
rehabilitation of members of the 
services and those engaged in war 
work. Unlike the chaos that fol¬ 
lowed the ertd of the last war. 
there will be no rudderless craft 
moving aimlessly about, seeking any 
port nearest at hand. This lime, 
every effort is being made not 
only to ensure careers for all tho.se 
who .are disbanded, but also to 
ensure that each man and woman 
enters the career •most suited to 
his or her individual .abilities, 
.temperament and qualifications. 

With a view to making the 
maximum qpe of manpowtr, efforts 
were made during the W'orld \Var I 
to evaluate men and to-place them 
in positions according to • their 
aptitudes. Tremendous strides have 
been made in this field of vocational 
guidance since that time, Rnd World 
War If served as a powerful 
impetus to the selection and 
placement of men and women accord¬ 
ing to their abilities, aptitudes and 
temperaments. Let ^is hope vee shalK 
not forget in Peace what^we have 
learnt in War, 

Post-war schemes especially in 
industry will be futile if the subject 
of "Choosing a Career" is left to 
haphazard methods which at present 
exist in this country. India needs 
a thorough overhauling of her 
• educational ^tem. But this will 
result in li^jiR benefit to industrial 
India« unless vocational guidance 
is.acc<^^ted as a responsibility of 
*Hile ap&oriUes and incorporation 


, the scheduled work of the staff 
with a qualified psychologist in 
charge. 

When this is done, the work ^s only 
half finished. \'ocationM guidance 
may play an important part in 
ensuring happine.ss in one's work and 
remuneration in proportion to onefs 
abilities ; but much of the work of 
the educational vocational adviser 
will be wasted if vocational selection 
is not undertaken by business, trade 
and industrial organisations. Voca¬ 
tional guidance ineduc.ationai mstitu-* 
tions must have its countt-ipart in 
the officu, work.shop, and lacrory. 

In England, niuch headway has 
been made by the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, London. 
Tests I r measuring general intel¬ 
ligence, aptitudes and special abilities 
havse been formed, standardised and 
validated. In India, the Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology of the Calcutta 
University have been working on 
similar lines;* but unless industry 
gives more than a helping hand, 
such experiments will not bear fruit 
of any* value. 

The use bf standardised tests ui 
vocational selection is extensive in 
foreign countries; and if India is 
to take her place* with other 
industrial nations she must learn 
to keep step with them. It iJ* 
important that all Universities in 
India should pay full attention 
to industrial psychology in its 
application to business, trade and 
industry, and that industry should 
co-operate with the uniVemities and 
even subsidise such enterpfise. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN INDIAN INDUSTflT 


An official Government publication 
states that it is intended to 
send several hundred Indians abroaed 
during 1946-1947 as part of the 
programme for India's post-war 
industrialisation. It is also intended 
that a proportion of these students 
should receive training in other 
than the purely technical profes¬ 
sions. This is a step in the right 
direction, forweneed not only qujilifi- 
ed technicians but experts in other 
fields of industrial activity as well. 

To give only one illustration in 
this article : it is widely admitted 
today that the management of men 
is a highly specialized function 
under modern industrial conditions. 
Yet it is a fact that we have no 
men,s|)ecially qualified to handle the 
complex labour problems which are 
an int(^ral part of large-scale indus¬ 
trial organisation. This a'spect of 
modern industry Jias receiv'ed in 
recent years increasing emphasis 
both in England and the Ihiited 
States of America, (‘ourses in 
Personnel Managcmtmt are arranged 
with the approval and assistance 
of Government agencies, as well as 
by private institutions working on 
their own initftitive. A syllabus 
of one such ('ourse which we have 
just receiv'ed illustrates the wide 
scope of subjects required Jto be 
co^ercd by v\'ould-be Personnel 
Managers. This excludes, of course, 
the 'apprenticeship' r«quired to be put 
m by candidates for this profession. 

'The Course* we have just referred 
to is divTded into two parts. Part I 

devoted exchusively to psychology? 
both In its theoretical and practical 
aspects. Besides a study of the 
principles of psychology, candidates 
are given several lectures on the 
growing importance of thi< science 
as applied to industrial life: the 
»s*election of staff, the adjustment of 


aptitudes to occupations, the train¬ 
ing and up-grading of employees, 
the handling of grievances, problems 
of morale and interest, and so on. 

Part II of the Course begins with 
a historical survey of the develop¬ 
ment of industry and industrial 
relations during th% past 100 years. 
This covers also the growth of trade 
unions, the attitude of the State to 
changing industrial conditions, and 
the growth of industrial manage¬ 
ment as a .specialized profession. 
Further lectures deal with the prin¬ 
ciples and procedures of colk'Ctive 
BargainiiJg and the machinery used 
for this pill pose in different indus¬ 
tries ; th(* formation ^nd working 
of Works Councils. Joint Production 
Committees and .other bodies set up 
to ensure not only economical pro¬ 
duction but also harmonious labour 
relations. Then are discussed the 
principles of wage determination; the 
structure of wage-rates, whether 
these "are fixed on a time basis or on 
payment bj' results. The final lec¬ 
tures 'deal with the future of indus¬ 
trial relations, and the course closes 
with a Brains Trust. 

TTiis Course is tj'pical of innumer¬ 
able courses on the subject run most 
successfullv both in the U.K. and in 

V 

the U.S.A. The lectures are held 
^generally in the*evenings, after work 
hours, and usually not oftener than 
two or three times in a week. 

Our point in discussing this subject 
at all is to suggest that it is high time 
we started similar courses of instruc¬ 
tion here. As a first step, in this 
direction, it is up to industrialists 
in this countfy, especially those 
employing a large working force, to< 
send suitable young'll^n either to 
England, or to America foi; expert 
training in the vital field of Per- 
sotmel Management. 
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SO YOU’RE GOING TO ENGLAND? 

Hundreds of candidates are being sent to the United Kingdom both by 
Government and private organisations for specialized training. It has been 
revealed that a high percentage of these students suffer ai>oidable disapf>ointments 
and hardships due to their ignorance of conditions prevailing in Fnglaiul at 
present. It is in order to kelp such students who are about to embark for the 
Ifnited Kingdom that the following notes have bedk especially prepared. -EniroK. 


I T is / true that the • War has 
ended, but rtot the shortages 
. which inevitably continue 
through the immediate post-war 
period at least. It is quite under¬ 
standable that. untH the nations 
revert to normal peace-time pro¬ 
duction, ^ cf)mmodities should be 
scarce. Since you are going to 
England, you should know what to 
expect. To be quite frank about it, 
you are in fpr a very austere time. 
You will have to do with much less 
than you have beeq accustomed to, 
and it is wise to face this fact at the 
outset. You have one consolation : 
you will l)e in good company, for a 
whole nation will be sharing your 
trials and vexations. 

Accominodation:Tostart with, 
accommodation is very difhctilt. to 
find. There has been little building 
activity dming the last 6 years, 
w’hile hundreds of thousands of build¬ 
ings have been destroyed or ren¬ 
dered uninhabitable during the War. 
You would be well advised, therefore, 
to ask your friends in England to 
look out for accohimodation for 
you well in advance, and^ to make 
at least temporary arrangementa. 
Ilateis ue unable ta accommodate 
you for more than 4 or 5 days, and 
then only after considerable notice 
has been given. • 

If you are fortunate enough to get 
accommodation in a home, you will 
’ enjoy a cert^ amount of home life, 
more especially if you give a hand 
(as. everyone does) in the domestic 
side of the house—by making your 


'own bed, cleaning your own shoes, 
helping w'ith the w'ashing and drying 
up, and assisting with the shopping. 

It is advisable to .socur/' accommo¬ 
dation near the centre of your activi¬ 
ties, as this will save j'oii travelling 
time and allow you to take advan¬ 
tage of the very excellent lecture, 
services that arc available in the 
larger towns. 

Arrival: Upon arrival at your 
destination, you will have to rcj)ort 
to ycnir local Food Office ; npon.prc- 
.senting your passport theie, the 
t>fficials ^w'ill pri'.scnt you .^'th an 
Identity ('ard and a Ration Hook 
c<)ntaining a certain number of food, 
clothing, and personal points, If 
you ar< going to stay in England for 
more ti in 6 months, and if yon can 
make a r,ase for* it, you may be able 
to ^et extra clothing coupons on 
applying to the Hoard of Trade, fn 
l!ondon, this is in Victoria Street, 
S.W.i. 

Clothing: Every civilian in 
Britain is allowed 24 clothing cou¬ 
pons for 8 months. This is insuffi¬ 
cient, as you will have to exchange 
9. for a pair of sho«, 1 for a hand¬ 
kerchief, 7 for a shirt and a couple 
of collars*, and 26 for a suit. 

With this in mind, let me empha- 
, Size that you should bring all thg. 
clothing you will want for the period 
of your stay. In,regard to quan¬ 
tity, take the following into account: 

(i) Half the year is cold. This 
means that you will need warm 
clothing and heavy warm underwear 
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30 consecutwe years it ha% been true that 
**more people the world over ride on Goodyear 
tyrea flian on any other make.” i * 

That's because these great tyres deliver maximum 
value wherever they serve. On ‘farms ai^ highways* 
in,road-building and construction wor^ Goodyear 
tyres ptvve themselves the sturdiest, longest-lasting, 
most efficient ever built-^-with extra mileage, full 
safety, and greatest operating economy. 

It is this matchless performance that has earned for 
Goodyear tyres their unparalleled preference—made 
them the world's first choice for 30 sleight yaarsf 
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(vests and long under-pants), long 
sofks or stockings, and a warm 
overcoat. A waterproof and an 
umbrella arc most necessary as it 
rains a lot. 

(2) Laundry is expensive, and 
the time taken to deliver a wash 
(if you can find anyone to do it) 
may be several weeks. This means 
that you should have a sufficient 
number of each al'ticle to carry you 
over from one wash to another. 

(3) ('lothing (especially items 
like shirts and collars) can with 
advantage be*of a colour (such as 
brown) that does not show dirt 
easily. A white .shirt gets dirty in 
a day. 

You would be well adv'isod to 
learn to wash clothes, especially 
woollen unuerwear, for you will 
probably have to do this yourself. 

Confectionery and Sweets: 

Thc.se are rationed at the rate of J 
lb. per four-weekly period. Special 
ciHiptins known as personal points 
are includecf in your ration book for 
this purpo.se. Points not ufic'd in 
one period cannot be carried forward 
to the next period. 

Food ; You will have to hand 
your ration book (excluding Sweet 
Point.*' and Clothing coupons) to tin* 
proprietor of the place you arc 
staying at. lie will draw on them 
as they become due. 

Knowing how short food is it 
would be wise to arrango for your 
people to send you a monthly food 
parcel. The authorities allow a 
5-lb. food parcel to one address per 
month. Tea, margarine, and cheese 
will be found to be most acceptable. 

Certain foods are* rationed on the 
weight sj^tem while others are 
rationed on the points system. Each 
individual ft entitled to the following 
weekly ration: 


Itacon - -3 07 S. 

Fats —8 07 ..S.•comprising 2 ozs. lard 

% • and the remainder pr*>por- 

tionatfly butter and mar¬ 
garine. 

I'-Kgs -—i shell if av.iila!)le. Driwlegg 

• ihay also he bought at the 

rate of i p.ickci (equivalent to 
12 eggs) per ration book iKjr 
• month. 

Meat ■ 't/id. worth. 

Sugar -8 ounces. 

Tea —2 ozs. one wet‘k, 3 ozs. the 
next. 

Milk —2 pts. .a week (liquid); 1 tin of 
tiried milk (e(|uivalent to 9 
pints) is allowc^l per ration 
iiook per month. 

(.Choose —3 ounces. ’ 

Soap —12 ozs. one montli, 9 ozs. the 
next. , 

J am — I lb. of preserve per month per 
ration book. 

Thest^ figures may not convey 
their full meaning to yon ; so weigh 
or measure them out and lay them 
out on a tray so Jis to corre< tly. im- 
denstand what basic ()Jod> " lu will 
have to live on for a week. • 

Many other foods are rationed on 
the points .syslein. They vary 
according to the sujiplie.s of the 
partich' ir food in the country ; for 
example, at llnitime 'of writing, the 
ninijibcr of points required for some 
foods are as follows : 


2 I ]M)iiit.s fora i-lh. tin of ox toii.guo ; 


10 

., a lb. Ilf curr.itils ; 

10 

,, lb. of cilO(.o|;itQ bis- 


t nils ; 

12 

,, an 8-0/,. tin of s;Ltmon 

• 

(W'l grade) 


S ,, ,, a lb. ot st<»iu*<l raisins ; 


.} ,, a lb. of slonod dates; 

4 .. a lb. of ordinary bis- 

c'liits ; 

2 >. a fiar.ket of oats (porridge) 

ate I • 

1 point ,, a lb. of split {teas. 

* In youi ration book you are allowed 
5 points per week ; tins will show 
you how little you can get. 

The following foods are not rationed : 
Bread, cakes, and flour (cakes arc 
difficult to obtain, and one has 
frequently to queqp for bread). 
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I Fish, game, and poultry (for tisU you 

• , will have to queue ; while game and 
poultry arc very expensive ami 
almost nnublailiable). 

Fruit (unobtainable). 

Vogetabitis (green) are also unrulion- 
e*.l exiejit iii (ms. The.re is little 
variety m tins respect al.so. 

Friendship* \ou will tiiid thnt 
the people ari‘ inelitieil to be ri'serv- 
eti. It is U]) to •v'ou to break tin* 
iee, startiiif; with peojile of your own 
sex. There are Jiiany j>o.ssibilities 
in this direction : the a 

rycUnjj or Hiding Chib in the .sum¬ 
mer, Students’ Associations, and so 
on. Peo(>le an; usually most help¬ 
ful in din>cting you towards your 
destination. A .smile and* a plea- 
‘•'ant manner go a long way. 

» Von will lind it 
advisable to bring a coiiplt! of warm 
blanhcts with you <is these arc in 
short supply. 

Thick-soled footv'car is n<!cessary, 
especially for the winter month.«. 

As serrictUs are scarce, bring a 
double suj>])iy of handkerchiefs: 
one .Set for usi‘ as handkerchiefs and 
the other to u.se in place of .serv*ieUes 
when you have your meals out. 

As soap is rationed, bring Nome 
toilet and washing soap V'illi you. 
Pack it in the toes of your spare shot's. 

Since tobacco is in short .supply, 
you should bring in as much as the 
Customs will allow. 'I'wo hundred 
cigarettes are allowed free, and 
another 200 may be brought in if 
3'ou declare them to the Customs. 
Matches are also scarce, but the 
utility lighters are serviceable. 

Towels are scarce too; it is advis¬ 
able, therefon*. to include a couple 
of each variety in 5 our kit. You 
,will find them especially irseful when 
you travel for' only a few hotels 
supply ^ap* and towels. 

JlfettaurtBtt: Food in restau- 
'rants .is unrationed so far as th%ir 


clioiits^are concerned. ’ You need to 
gtH there early in order to get the 
best dishes: 12.30 for lunch is not 
too early. You will have to queue 
fof pojniltir restaurants or book a 
table 3 or 4 days ahead. 

It Is extremely imi>ortant to be 
civil to the stall’. One reslaur.ant in 
Condon puts it this way : ’‘N(dice— 
Please Ihj kind to our waiters. We 
can get plenty of cnstoniers.” 

As sugar i.s iii short ^upply, you 
may or may not lie served with a 
portion of sugar (one or two lumps). 

If this worries you, take a small 
canister of sugar as this is bettor 
than saceharine. 

Tlie maximum price for a meal has 
been fixed at 5 sh. per lu'ad, but th« 
so-calk'd piAsh n'staurants add other 
chaigi s* i/6d. for cover,so much for 
cabao't, and so on. 

Crockery is very shArt and I'ven 
in good * restaurants you will he 
sc'i veil witli chippeil or cracked cup.s. 

If you have to use one of these, it 
woiild h a wise preeaution to avoid 
the dam iged edges. 

Alcoholic driiiks are very e.xpen- 
siveT Peer is the cheapest. 

Shoppings ^ oil will I’md it an 
advantagi^ to nstrict your shopping 
to one shop a« far as po.ssihht, for 
they will get to know you and may 
indiule you 011 their quota in diiti 
coiirsi^. This aiiplies to most con¬ 
sumable coinmodities. 

Travelling: Vehicles (especially 
the sul>urj>an trains to eitie-s and on 
the main lines on H([ondays and 
I'ridays) are crowded. If* you are 
, /baking a journey extending over 
several hours, it is worth taking an 
enamel mug and few* sandwiches 

with you. f:ut your luggage down 
to essentials; tw'o small suitcasi'S 
which you can carry are better than 
a trunk which will require the help 
of a porter—if you can find one 1 ' ■ 
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TRAINING- WITfflN INDUSTRY 


A brief rdstmd of a recent Conference convened by the Institute of 

Labour Management. 


RAINING Within Industry is not 
a sdiemc to teach supervisors how 
to do tlieir job but to teach thtnn how 
to instruct on their job. It is designed 
to brijig out the skill and knowledge 
of the supervisor. It involves no 
new principles but is merely a 
method o^ applying principles a 
method of approach to the worker. 

The (lualities required by a super¬ 
visor or leadtT are : (r) knowledge 
of the job and its requirements ; {2) 
knowledge of his responsibilities : 
(3) skill in improving methods ; (4) 
skill in instruction ; and (5) skill 
in handling or leading people. 

The metluid of training discussed 
here has l>ecn found an excellent 
mental stimulus, helpful even in the 
solution of personal })roblems, for 
it aids the development t»f latent 
talent. 

The purp(jsc of training Within 
Industry is to develop job instruc¬ 
tion, and the aim (if job instruction 
is to gt;l a job done correctly, (]uickly, 
and conscientiously. 

There are three ways (»f instruct¬ 
ing : First, by telling? Tliis method 
is not of muoii use by itself. Second, 
by demonstration. This method 
also has its limitations, Feople may 
copy motions but fail t<^ nnderstatid 
why the motions are necessary. 
Third, by the learner practising. 
Again of limited value by itself, and 
likely toalevelop wrong habits iu the 
learner if he is merely left “ to find • 
out for himself.” Training Within 
Industry combines all three methods. 

Job instruction must l>c carried * 
out to a carefully prepared pattern. 
First of all, prepare the learner by 
putting hin> at his ease. State the 
•job very blearly and get him interest¬ 


ed in it. Place him in the correct 
IMjsition for observing every detail 
of the demonstration. 

The next step consists in present¬ 
ing the operatioii stage by stage, 
being careful to give the learner no 
more than he can master at one time. 
Instruct carefully and patiently, 
strc'ssiug each key-point. 

The third stage is this : let the 
learner try the job, and correct his 
mistakes as he proceeds. •Wlien he 
has got the hang of it, let him do it 
again, but this time explain to him 
what he is doing as he goes along, 
stressing the key-points throughout. 

Wlien the learner has performed 
the operation sufccessfully, put him on 
his own. But check his workkeep in 
touch with him; encourage questions. 

If the job isn’t done properly 
after following this pi^edure, the 
instructor is to blame. 

Instruction groups should be small 
(usually about 10 supervisors) so that 
they can be handled in an atmos¬ 
phere free from strain and formality. 

After Itarning the basic method 
described above, two or three in¬ 
structors are asked to bring their 
own small jobs, on which they wish 
to instruct, together with their 
ideas of the ' pattern ’ for presenting 
it. It is,usually found that the pro¬ 
cedure they have evolved is too long 
because, naturally, they have not 
enough experience to set out a simple 
and uncomplicated pattern. They 
have then to be taught or led (for 
an instructor need not necessarily 
have a profound knowledge of the 
job) to break down the job step- 
by step, a ‘ step ’ being defined 
as something which logically 
advances the work. Having dc^ne 

{CoHtiHUfid OH page \ • , 
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'Electricity —carrier of. 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 

Charles W. Eliot, * 

• (Late President of Harvard University.) 

■ ■ ! . 

FERRANTI 


a name that has been associated with 
the triumphs of electricity during the 
past fixty years* 
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THE EFFICIENT COOK-HOUSE 

In last month's issue of this magazine ux discussed the cook in relation 
to the canteen. The present article deals uith the cook-house itseff - its layout, 
cleanliness, equipment and other related subjects. 


Air and Light : Good light is 
essential to good work. Since 
natural light is best, the cook-house 
should, be provided with adequate 
windows w'hich stiould be kept clean 
and open. The walls should also 
be kept clean and white so as to 
reflect the nmxiinuin amount of 
light. A sqiarate electric light 
should be provided at each site of 
work. ^ 

As regards the ventilators and 
windows, they should be kept clean 
of cobwebs and dust. Also, they 
should be fty-proof and constructed 
to open outwards. A box-frarne- 
work outside the windows will enable 
them to be o|>ened whenever requir¬ 
ed. On the outside of this frame- * 
work, expanded metal or gauze 
should be fixed to keep (nit rodents 
and other ^csts. 

Clothing: The staff slnnild be 
supplied with at lea.st three'sejs of 
white clothing. Tlu'se .should always 
be worn at work. They should be 
kept scrupulously clean aiid changed 
when dirty. No clothing, whether 
personal or spare, should be allowed 
to hang or lie about the kitchen. 

The staff should al.so be provided 
with a room and neces.sary fitments 
to enable them to undr.ess, bathe 
and dress. A locker should be given^ 
to each domestic servant for storing* 
his or her personal clothes and 
possessions. 

Cloths: A sufficient numbhr of 
cleaning cloths of absorbent material 
should be provided for washing and 
drying, cooking and eating utensils. 
Separate cloths of a different design 
st^uld be kept for the handling of 
hot or sooty vessels^ After the Jast 


meal of each day, these cloths should 
be htnled in soda water. Alter¬ 
natively, they .should be ('.ollected 
at the end of the day and sent to the 
' dhobie The drying of these 

cloths or other clothing should not 
be permitted in the cook-house as it 
increases humidity and* makes the 
room stuffy. 

Coal : Coal should be kept in a 
se})arate store outside the kitchen. 
The c(jal Ixjxcs themselves should be 
covered. Only the <*oal actually 
rerpured for the day's cooking should 
be kept in the kitclum, and that too 
it should be kept in a closed scuttle, 
('oal should n(»t be broken no iit the 
kitchen as the food i» likely; to be 
(■ontamiiTated by the ensuing coal- 
dust. 

Cockroachet : I'his pest lives 
on Alt’’ and, like the fly, contami¬ 
nates f.Mtd. It hides undc^ furni¬ 
ture, in nook.s «nd corners, and in 
lhe*gn'a.se traj>. Infestation must 
be prevented ; the co(»k-house .should 
be kept scrupulously (Jean ; and a 
continual campaign must be carried 
on against tne cockroach if fijod 
contamination is to be avoid(id. 
I'aintpig the inside of cupboards with 
aluminium j)aint is useful in keeping 
cockroache<» aw’ay. 

Cupboardr: The most conve¬ 
nient and economical design for 
cupboards is to have them fitted 
jnto recesses in the walls * In any 
case, they .should hive backs, sloping 
roofs and sliding glass dqprs. Finally, 
they should have adjustable shelves, 
while the base should be at least 6" 
off the floor for purposes of sweeping. 

Doors: The kitchen doors should 
be rendered fly-proof anc^ arranged^ 
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Ao open outwards. They should be 
‘fitted with springs so that they close 
automatically. A catch fitted on the 
inside of the doors will prevent 
unauthorised persons from entering 
the kitchen. 

Draining Boards: These should 
be^ removeable and two or three 
inches away from the wall. This 
will enable them to be scrubbed 
frequently. 

Equipment: The cook-house 
sinks, tables, chopping-blocks, cut¬ 
ting-up boasds. pastry slabs, mincing 
machines, knive.s, forks, .spoons, and 
all ot^jer equipment and utensils 
should be kept .scrupulously clean. 
Food and water ma>' become infect¬ 
ed if either equipment or utensils arc 
unclean. ,Indeed, eating and drink¬ 
ing utensils should be sterilised to 
prevent disease. 

All equipment and utensils, when 
not in use, should be kept in the 
places allocated for them, and they 
should be available for inspection at 
all times.* Any defect in the cooking 
apparatus should at once be*brought 
to the notice of the person ip charge 
so that it cai* be repaired without 
delay. 

Flies : This pest ^jarries excre- 
mental, intestinal, and worm diseases. 
It breeds in excreta, manure, and 
refuse. It thrives on most kinds of 
food, such as bread, cheese, jam, 
milk, and sugar. Germs are carried 
by the fly on its feet and in its crop ; 
some germs also pas* unaltered 
from a fly's intestines within certain 
time limits. When a fly feeds, it 
drops its faeces frequently, it regur¬ 
gitates food from its crop, and also* 
walls over the food, thus contaminat¬ 
ing the latter in three ways. It is 
vital, therefore, to prevent flies from* 
breeding by destroying their eggs and 
maggots. Swatting, tanglefoot traps, 
<poisbn, and spraying are all useful 
*in 4estro3dng the fly. • 


Floors 1 The kitohen floors should 
%be Scrubbed daily Avith hot water 
containing soda, a soap and creosote 
solution, or phenyl. Tiles .should be 
•scrubbed with monkey soap. Special 
attention should be given to nooks 
and corners, and recesses behind 
fuihiture. 

Food Safes: These sliould be 
made of seasoned wood and they 
should be well jointed. Wire gauze 
covering will prevent contamination. 
Food should be placed in these .safes 
in such a way as not t<) touch the 
sides; otherwise, flies crawling on 
the out.side will contaminate the 
food. The fitments hooks, shefves, 
et(\ -should be arranged so that 
they can be removed easily ^for 
cleaning. I'ood safes should be 
scrubbed daily. 

Grease Trap: The !’"ease trap 
should be examined ^periodically and 
the grease melted with scalding 
water, as otherwise it will form an 
ideal breeding ground for cock- 
roa* oes. 

Hygiene: A basin, running cold 
and hot water, soap, a nail brush, 
atid clean towels .should be provided 
, in each cook-house. The staff em¬ 
ployed in the handling of food sliould 
ke'ep their nails trimmed, and they 
should wasli their hands before 
handling food an<l after each visit 
to the toilet. 

• Insects, etc.: Since food attracts 
beetles, c'ockroaehes, flics, mice, rats 
and other pests, a constant war jnust 
b(! waged to prevent them from 
entering all rooms re.seryed for the 
, cooking, handling, and storage of 
food. 

The essentials are absolute clean¬ 
liness, covering *of all food with all 
approved covers, disposal of all 
peelings and waste by burning, 
filling up of cracks and crevices, and 
the efficient nrlhinten^ce of •tiic 
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building and compound, the incalca- 
Ition of h)^ienic practices in the 
inmates and staff, and the immediate 
application of control measures on 
the appearance of a single insect or 
rodent. In case of an epidemic, a 
most careful watch should be kept 
and control measures immediately 
introduced irrespective of whether 

insects are seen or not. 

• 

Pats: Mo.st households have pet.s. 
These sliould be kept away from the 
dining room and kitcheij. The 
inmates should wash their hands 
before each meal so as to avoid 
contamination of food through pre¬ 
vious contact with pets. Dogs 
convey certain intestinal parasites, 
while parrots arc supposed to infect 
men with a peculiar di.sease—P.sci- 
tacosis. * 

Refute BintBins with tightly 
fitting lids should be placed inside 
the kitchen for food scraps, peelings 
and other refuse which attracts lioth 
animals and insects. A very much 
better practice, however, is to have 
a refuse boiler in which ail refu.se 
can be burnt. This method has the 
additional value of providing the 
kitchen with hot water. 

Scrubbing: All wpoden equip¬ 
ment and furniture should be scrub¬ 
bed after use—chopping blocks, curry 
stones, draining boards, pastry 
boards, shelves, tables, and .so on. 
Wood should be scrubbed with soap 
and water, and bath brick with 
plenty of ” elbow grease*’'. 

Sh«W«t: These should be of the 
removeable type. They should be 
kept plain and unpainted. If they 
are covered with paper, they will 
not show off dirt. Finally, they 
should be wiped *daily with a wet 
cloth and grubbed weekly. ' 

Sinks: The best position for a 
sink is a couple of inches away from 
• the wall, 'l^ts will enable it ^o be 


kept clean on<all sides—top, bottom, 
^ron#, and sides. 

Surroundings: The compound, 
if any, should l>c kept scrupulously 
•clean particularly of refuse. Drains 
should be systematically attended to, 
so as to keep them disinfected and in 
gohd condition. This is important 
in order to prevent seepage into the 
surrounding earth. 

Flower and grass }H)ts should be 
encouraged, not only from the aes¬ 
thetic v'iew-point, but because they 
attract birds, the enemies of insects. 
CVeepers and overhanging vegeta¬ 
tion should not be allowed either on 
buildings or balconies, as they pro¬ 
vide shelter ft)r in.socts and other 
pe.sts. 

Walls: 'I'hc kitchen walls should 
always be kept in good repair. They 
should also be kept clean and lime-. 
washed periodically. Tbev .sh6uld be 
dusted weekly. A dean, white wall 
not ortly shows np dirt but also 
reflects more light. 

Washing upt Sinks .should be 
pro\ ided for the wa.shing of utensils. 
Ade.rjuate arrangements must also 
be made f()r washing up after n\cals. 
Ap plentiful supply of almost boiling 
water, .soap, soda, and dean dish 
cloths should be provided for the 
drying t>f utensils. 

♦ * ♦ * 

Recipe For Mental Health 
*For Women Workers 

* Take u full day's work, mix 
thoroughly with interest in the job, 
and skim off pay at regular intervals. 

Add spice-of-lifc in off hours. Use 
moderate quantities of play and 
physical exercise, remembering tot 
salt well with common sense. 
Simmer; do not boil. 

Strain out worry and discontent, 
sprinkle with tolerance, and serve 
with friends at the table. Use as 
a staple in the diet.* 
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A BALANCE SI^EET FOR EMPLOYEES , 


rVERY v\v)rkman is interested in 
^ the profits made by his firm and^ 
in the distribution of those profits. 
He seldom ^ets this information. 
His firm prints a Balanc(; Sh(‘et, Jmt 
tliis is written in a financial termi¬ 
nology which the layman cannot 
understand. Moreover, the official 
Balance Sheet does not and cannot 
contain the exact information which 
the workman 'wants. 

The lack of this vital information 
is the root of much unhealthy sus¬ 
picion ; for most employees have an 
exaggerated idea of profits, and an 
equally distorted idea of the distri¬ 
bution of these profits. An em¬ 
ployees’ Balance Sheet, of the type w'e 
advocate here, is highly important 
in corit*cting this mistaken notion of 
profits and profit-sharing. Know¬ 
ledge promotes friendly labour rela¬ 
tions, just as ignorance breeds 
doubts, misunderstandings and 
labour unrest. 

An employees’ Balance Sheet (as 
illustrated below) shoilld contain in 
the simplest terms, the gross incorfic 
of the firm, the expenditure of the 
firm, the net piofits available for 
distribution, and the actual distri¬ 
bution of this net profit amongst the 
various parties entitled to it. namely, 
the workers and the shareholders. 

A firm’s finances, analVwsed in this, 
way, reveal facts which,* in most 
''ases, are a revelatioiv to even the 
mosf disgruntled employee# 

The fact, is tHat workman, taken 
. together, get a very substantial slice * 
of the net profits, certainly far more 
than w'hat the shareholders get.. 
The latter, it will bo admitted, are 
entitled to a fair share since they 
risk their capital in starting the 
enterprise and maintaining it. It is 
efjnaUy ol^vimis that they are 


entitled to get a return on their 
capital in excess of what they would 
receive either by investing their 
money in a bank or in Government 
Securities. 

To further simplify an employees’ 
Balance Sheet, one or more af the 
following expedients' niay be used. 

Apart from actual figures, the net 
amount available to the workers and 
shareholders ma3' be taken as loo 
per cent, and the percentage going 
to each of the two parties calculated 
therefrom. , 

Another method of presenting the 
same facts'is to chart out the dis¬ 
tribution of profits in the form of a 
circular area or pie, the sjzc of each 
slice varying according to the pro¬ 
portionate allocaty)!! of the profits. 

Charles M. Schwab, the great steel 
magnate, followed a still simpler 
method. He did not bother with 
gross income. “ Ta.xes, raw material 
costs, bad debts, light, h^at, w'ater, 
and all hccessary running charges are 
a paid-qul item and would have to 
be paid out by labour or the govern- 
^ment if they owned the company. 
Shice neither^’orkers nor the Company 
fieiany of the money, why talk about it?" 

According to this method, there¬ 
fore, only the net profits available 
for distribution w’ould be taken, and 
split up into (a) the percentage going 
to workers ; (b) the percentage going 
to shareholders ; and (c) the percent¬ 
age left as surplus for purposes of 
expansion and other future needs. 

Each organisation should choose 
•the method it prefers in drawing up 
* the suggested employees' Balance 
Sheet. The only pre-requisite is 
-that the method finally adopted 
shoxild indicate quite clearly to every 
worker all matjers relating to his 
firm’s profits and the distllb'ution 
of thp.se profit.s. 
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OFFICE HA^AJRDS * 


. Modern industry is acutely 
accident'conscious today. But 
there is a widespread tendency to 
regard safety work exclusively in 
relation to industrial occupations. 
Accidents, however, are caused in 
offices also. That is why we repro¬ 
duce below a lisf of office hazards 
prepared by the American Manage¬ 
ment .Association : 

1. Pushing apd crowding at entrance 
doorways, on stairs, and on elevators. 

2. Higi^ heels catching on stairs. 

3. Fooling, running, and scuffling. 

4. Walking fast around blind comers 

of aisles. . * 

5. Walking into glass door panels. 

6. Leaving loose objects on floors, 
causing people to fall, trip, or slip. 

7. Leaving sharp objects on floors, 
chairs, and desks. 

8. Leaving desk and hie drawers, 
and safe, locker, and closet doors^open. 

9. Lifting loads improperly or loads 

that are too heavy. * 

10. Putting objects on shelves in¬ 
securely, or piling them too high, 

» • 

XX. Using chairs and boxes instead of 
a ladder, 

12. Tipping chairs back too far. 

X3. Straining muscles and catching 
fingers when opening and closing windows. 

14. Throwing objects out of \^indows. 

15. Throwing burnt matches, 
cigarette and cigar butts, and broken 
glass, into waste baskets. 

16. Throwing clips or shooting them 
with rubber bands. 

17. Not covering the points of pins 
w'hen pinning papers together. 

x8. Putting pfipers on sharp-pointed 
bUl files. 

19. Canying pens and pencils with 
• pc^ts exposed — ^in band or pocket ; 
• carryings pens and pencils in the moutii. 


20. Keeping sharp objects scattered 
through desk drawers. 

21 • ITsing knives, scissors, and shears 
withont due care. 

22. * Cutting fingers and lips on sharp 
edges of paper. 

23. Putting fingers close to electric 
fans while they are in operation. 

24. Stretching electric cords across 

aisles, * * 

25. Reading correspondence while 
w'alking. 

« e e 

TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 

(Continued from page 8S) 

• 

this, the key-points have to be 
decided upon, that is, the points to 
which particular attention has to 
he paid because of pthei fSlctors 
dependent on them. These are the 
various stej)s which must be shown 
on the " breakdown sheet " “but 
withotit undue elaboration. These 
are tin n built up into a sur^ and 
dependable method for making the 
“ unit of instruction " as the job or 
component is called. 

' If one may generalise about such 
a system, it could be said tliat thf 
technique of k is methodical com- 
monsense presented (rather than 
taught); for the instructor does not 
pose ds an expert but tries to lead 
his group in a thoroughly practical 
and informal manner. 

One of the initial and most difficult 
problems is to create the proper 
attitude of mind in all conterned in 
, fhis method of training. But once 
this is achieved, the scheme slxould 
work smoothly and with excellent 
re.sults. It seems to be particularly 
suitable, however, for the training 
of apprentices or novices (such as 
up-graded labour) tackling a job for 
the first time. * 
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THE KERB D^RILL- 

*NOTE TO TEA('HERS AND PA'iiENTS: Nine out of ten of the 
accidents to young children arc the sequel to a siulden dart into the road. Running 
across the road is potentially dangerous, hut the root of the trouble is the failure to 
stop before crossing, and to 'wait until it is safe to cross. It is impossihlc to start 
too early in fostering the correct habit, and if is suggested that training take the 
form of this drill, which can he made almost li^e a game. 

. 1. At the kerb^ HALT Now, io ctiso home >'ehieie has 


The trrst word of c omniand is the all 
important one. C'Hiildren must be trained 
to stand still instinctively for a moment 
before they go into the roadway. Many 
chihlren nowadays “ look right and left” 
automatically, without, checking their 
rush, anti without really tioticnif; whether 
traffic is coming. 



approacheil hince you lookt^l to the 
Tight, command No. .j, says;-- 

4 Qance again to the RIGHT 



lIa\Hi»g now .satisfied yourself that I he 
road is clear in Iwith direifions, you 
should now 


S. Walk (not r^l quickly acroAt, kcaptng a 
careful look-out at ya«i crow. 


2. Eyot RIGHT 

The next word of command does not 
mean just an automatic turn of the head. 
You must ^ay to vonrself “Is there 
anything coming from the Aght ” ? 
Only when the road to the right is seen 
to be ilear, shnuhl the ” ey<f-» left '* 
movement bC maile. 





Tliere are three places where this 
simple loa'l drill betonies more 
«oiiiplicateil. • 

I. When vou havi* to «ross from 


behind or m front of a vehu le standing 
at the e<lge of a p.iveinent The far 
edge of tlie vithule .should re.garded as 
Ihe kerbanrj the ” drill "starts from there. 


». If you cross at a refuge the drill 
becomes:- * 


I. .Af the kerb—HALT ; 2. Kyes— 

RIGHT; 3. If all clear, tothcrefuge— 
(fl'ICK .MAHGl-l: 4. At Oic refuge— 

HALT. 5. Kves~'LKl*T: 0. Jf all 
clcar-yUICK MARCH. 

3. When you cross a* one-way street 
after stopping at the kerb, look one way 
only—right or left—fU.T.ording to the 
instruction usually painte.d or fixed on 
the road. Use the iw*destrian < rossing 
if fliere is one. 

you must 1x5 even niore^ pat lent and 
careful to wait until there is a gixxl break 
in the traffic tiefore you attempt to crosis. 
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, AN OFFICE-METHODS, PROGRAMME 

By'yVm. J. Weber, Management Engineer. h.I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 

Inc., Wilmington. Del. 

\In xncxv of the importance of the subject to executives, xce obtained special 
permission from the Executix'e Service liulletin t^) reproduce this article.' Kn.) 


M any years ago the only 

records required to operate a 
« business consisted of a single 
record ledger, This It'dger was 
usually niaiiitaihed by the owner of 
the business, and nuTely showed the 
amount spent for •materials and 
expenses and the amount rc‘ceiv(‘d 
for goods sold. As a business grew, 
it iH'carnc impcissible for one man 
to keepdhe records and adequately 
supervise ojx'rations. It therefore 
became necessary hire*a clerk to 
keep the ret]uired records, and as 
record-k<‘ej»ng increased, additional 
people were hired. The result was a 
group who coirelatjtHl data in a con¬ 
cise form and submitti'd ilu’se <lata 
to management in the form of reports. * 
These reports, and the records re¬ 
quired to correlate the data, soon 
became an b.ssential part of an imlus- 
trial organization. * 

As a tool of management devoted 
to controlling, directing, and co-onli- 
nating the activities of a bu.siness. 
the office is an indispen.sjiblc jiart of 
industry t(»day. It is important 
that this tool—the clerical function 
organization, or office -be properly 
set up if the management of a 
bu.siness is to function properly, for 
it is unfair to expect high-cla.ss work¬ 
manship when the tools provided are 
not effective. Consequently there 
is a need for the application of the 
engineering approach to methrKls 
improvements in the office. 

The office is a service unit, and 
does not contribute directly to the 
profits of an organization ; it is an 
operating expense unit. It is neces¬ 
sary to an organization and plays an 
important role in the success of a 
Imsiness. The services should be 


ust'ful and necessary, anrl should be 
reiuKued at a minimum of expense 
and a maximum of effectiveness. 

Many organizations place insuffi¬ 
cient emphasis on the importance 
of “ paper work.” vSometimes the 
fact is overlooked that without a 
ch*ric.al organization the plants of 
today could not <»p«*rate ; and, fur¬ 
ther, that the office is necessary to 
assist management in lowering coMs 
and controlling expen.ses. 

ICxperience within our own org;t- 
ni/ation has demonstrateil that the 
maximum results from a methods 
programiiK' can bt* obtain -d *when 
th(* work is co-onliti:ite<i * iuUt the 
directioy of tme head. In a large 
organization it is .seldom feasible 
for an individual to neglect his 
assigned chitii's in order to examine 
metli -ds s\stematic,ally and deter¬ 
mine just what is nec.e.ssary and what 
is unnecesfar\\ Such a survey, 
followed by (luuiges in routines and 
.nu'thods, takes lime. In a smaller 
organization, a full-tinie function is 
not always jgstifu’d, but a umthods 
and standards (*ngineer or an indus¬ 
trial engitu'er coiiUl be assigtied to 
examine office inetlaxis as a definite 
part of his duties, or a management 
engineer ^.ould train an assigned 
person and thereafter be available 
for periodic consultations in order 
•to keep the opice-miSthods engineer 
.continually informed of new deve¬ 
lopments in thefiehl of office manage¬ 
ment and to adv'ise* on specific 
problems. • 

'One important factor in this con- 
necti<»n is that great care should be 
used in the selection j»f a man to 
co-ordinate office-methodfi activities 
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Another major consiilcrati(.tn is that 
management should formally intro¬ 
duce the co-ordinator to the organiza¬ 
tion and actively support his work, 
for without this support the maxi¬ 
mum results cannot be attained in 
assisting supervisors to obtain in¬ 
creased effectiveness in. tlu'ir clerical 
routines. 

An office-methods programme can 
be divided into live parts, each 
under the direi:tion of, or co-ordi¬ 
nated by, the ofliee-metln>ds en¬ 
gineer, after which the following 
procedures or controls should be set 
up— • 

1 . .\ control of form.s to: 

(a) Reduce the iiumtHT of forms 
in u.se. 

{b) Ki‘]>roducc foims hy Ihe most 
economical mAhocl. 

(c) Desif'u better forms that will 
rc(|uue a 'minimum of labour 
for compilation of data. 

A control of reports to simplify and 
rodiicc tlie effort now reipiired for 
the compilation of reports. 

Stuily each clerical job to eliminate 
unessential work, simplify present 
proceilures, and improve the How 
of work. • 

Train clerical workers to do more 
constructive thinking about their ■ 
own work. • 

5. Institute clerical function compari¬ 
sons through the use of ratios. 

Office forms are essential to any 
industry ; therefore, the importance 
of a careful and intelligent control of 
office forms cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. It is important, as a 
first step in an office-methods pro¬ 
gramme, to set up a permanent and 
adequate control of forms. Construc¬ 
tive form studies have been made in *. 
many cas^, but because of the failure 
to provide a permanent control the 
situation soon drifted back to its* 
former state. ’ 

This control will produce econo¬ 
mies by elimination; by merging 
of forms; by cutting to an e<?ono- 


mic ; by making*certain changes 
’In the set'U]> of printed forms, thus 
reducing cost; by specifying a qual¬ 
ity of paper to lit the particular 
requirement of the job ; by effecting 
economies through (eliminating the 
nse.of more than one eolonr of ink 
on any one form ; by using white 
paper whenever juKSsible ; by inven¬ 
tory reduction through a (U*ntral 
(‘.oiitrol ; and by group printing so 
that several forms can be printed 
siimiltam'ou.sly from a*standard-size 
commercial slu'et, thus effecting 
siivings as high as 20 per cent. 

In this connection, a pu'cise eon- 
trol proc('durc must be set up on 
each form, at the same time kt;eping 
the neeessjiry records to a miniimnn. 

Hi tter control of reports should 
be the next activily to lx* ipiv'uach- 
cd in a planned propai:i ae. 

ft is*iinportant tliat a centralized, 
co-ordinated control of reports be 
in effect. \ .survi'y of reports will 
probably show that thou.siinds of 
man hours arc being u.si'd to compile 
and type the yiany n'ports in current 
use. It is usually found that many 
of these reports contain nnes-sentiul 
• ittformation, that information is 
duplicated, or tlial distiibulion of 
copie.s i.s bemg made to many indi- 
\'iduals who no longer n<i(.‘d the 
information. 

^ An adeijuale reports control will; 

(«) a reduetkm m the number 

of reytirts txfing compiled. 

(b) Rodiarc the number of copies being 

distributed. 

(c) Reduce the frequency of issuance. 

(<f) Combine similar reports. 

(c) Kliminate information no longer 
required.* 

{/} Make available many man-hours 
now used to compile reports not 
absolutely essential. 

Management should request that 
one copy of each report be routed to 
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the office-methods group. Each 
copy should show frequeru;y of issu¬ 
ance, number of copies made, and 
the distribution of those copies. 
With that information, the need and 
actual use of reports can be deter¬ 
mined- and the findings checked by 
questionnaires addressed to re¬ 
cipients of reports. 

Forms control^and reports control 
are important in themselves, but 
the greatest economies and improve¬ 
ments in the clerical function in 
industry c;m be made through de¬ 
tailed job or position studies. These 
studies will result in : - 

(«) MliTiiinatirif; diipiic .H kiii 

(h) Minimizing I>t*ak poriruls. 

(£) Reallocating duties fnr the most 
otlective ion of man 

powitr. 

(f!) Rechn ing tlie reliandling of jiapers. 

(r-) l’'uniishing snjxTvision with a 
detadrcl tlesc ription of pai li joh. 

(f) Suggestuns for better layout of 
the office. 

(/;) Increasing morale ol ernplovees by 
soliciting snggc'slions and mak- 
iTig cij>propriaio acknowdedg- 
ment of their act^ejitanc’c. 

To obtain the maximum results 
in this portion of the programme, 
several points which should be 
stressed continually ar^ : - 

(a) A Idler .should ho issued liy 
inariii^cmeiit to the elfcf t that 
the jicrson ♦lelcf'.itcd lo do the 
work is hemj' as.si/^m:d lo work 
in tire oliice. Tiiis letter sliould 
state that supervisors, and otliors 
are lo feel free to •ontaet the 
ofliec mdhiHls engineer to help 
HI simplifying tlie (lerieal pro- 
cerlures. 

(ft) Management .should decide where 
the othce-methcxls engineer is 
to start the study work. This 
first study should rifit be force«l 
on a supervisor, hut the advant¬ 
ages of such work should lie 
outlined and sold to him. 

(c) The office-mdhotls cngintaT must 
*. at all times -work very closely 
• with the supervisor of the ^e- 


partme^t beigig sindied, thus 
• making the supervisor an into- 
• gral part of the work. 

(rf) In any discussions or reports, the 
office-methods engineer should 
at all times give credit to anyone 

* suggesting worthy changes. 

(c). Pefore a recommendation is offer- 
<xl, all tldails of an operation 
must he ohtaintsl, thoroughly 
analysed, and revituveil with 
those interested. People in 
general resent changes in any 
osttihlished i>roc.e<.Jare, and it is 
necessary to do* more or less 
selling of the merits of any 
change in onler to lay proper 
grouiulwork. 

[f} 'I wo reports should he issiusl *to 
show adecpiately the progress 
heiiig made. 

. I. A moiitlilv progn-ss report for 
management outlining what 
has hc-en ;uc,omplishe<l during 
flic month. 

2 . A mon; clf^lailed \ port, ont- 
1 11 n iig HM'(II n rtic^n < 1. 1 1 urns and 
• prrsfiit fliilius wKrii tho study 
of a group or (l(‘partmnnl is 
( ompic'lod. A copy should liC5 
givcni lo ihv. <lrparliU(Mit super¬ 
visor. 

(/;) rim w'orkpl.ii e of the oiliic- 
mtJlhorts ciigincM'r should Ikj 

• hx.atcd when? Ihrn* is a mini¬ 
mum of distra* ling nilbuMices. 

• 

ill ;in offire siirN’cy the (jiieslion 
uMiiilly aris< s» “ How miidi tiine- 
stiiHy work .sliotiKl la' done ?" Our 
simplification and imjirovement 
work-in the oflici* to dale has been 
iwaoinpli.shed with few or no actual 
lime stiulids laing made. It must 
be k(‘])t in iniifil that in office w'ork 
there an' many variables, such as 
fimnber of days.in a mbntlhjiolklays, 
jiacalions, sickness, or seasonal 
fluctuations of volume When all 
tlu'sc variables arc c«n.sidered in 
relation to the nature of the work, 
there is little practical value in using 
detailed time .studies.* Generally, 
an estimate of the time required for 
a specific task will serve al^purposes.^ 
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Another important subject in an 
oflfice is a training programme, ncit 
intended to train personnel to per¬ 
form specific tasks, but rather to 
stimulate constructive thinking on 
the part of the indi^^idual. 

When beginning group or desk 
.studios, the clerical force should be 
divided into groups of 10 to 15 
people, and the programme must 
be tailor-made t«) meet varying 
conditions. Itach session usually 
consists of a talk by the trainer, a 
discussion period, and a review of 
any assignments given at previous 
meetings. The objectiveSi .are to: 

(rt) l'';nniliari/:e the Licrital personnel 
with I he functions of each de- 
jiartmenl. 

\b) Direct thinking along constructive 
luies, 

(f) Make the tilfice personnel more 
“ job conscious.” 

(</) Slandarcli/c ollice nndhods and 
jiroccdures where ]>ossiblc. 

(c) .\ssist in dov«-l<*ping^in<l securing 
the ina.ximum cHectiveness of 
personnel, machines, and ina- 
• tenals. 

(f) liiuourage tlie submission of ideas 
ami suggestions on ollice im- 
pro\ements and methoils. 

^g) 1’repare for the future upgrading 

of ollice personnel. 

The }>rogrammu should consist of 
12 to 15 meetings, each running 
about I.J hours. A reference manual 
covering ^he subject.s listed above 
should ix' presented by the direct 
supervisor to each employee who 
attended the meetings. 

To assist office managers in con¬ 
trolling clerical organizations, a 
ratio measurement should be used. 
One method is to base the ratio on 
the number of clericaWunction 
employees to the balance of the total 
plant roll. At present, these ratios 
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are being used by several of our 
plSints to indicate where clerical 
study effort can be best directed to 
obtain the maximum results. These 
general ratios should be supplement¬ 
ed by individual group ratios, the 
personnel being compared with the 
actual measurable output of that 
particular group. 

It should be* noted, too, that 
charts could well be used to a greater 
extent to improve the control of 
office and production activities. 
Office mana|^‘rs and accountants 1 
invariably use tables of figures to j 
show resalts, even though a chart ! 
will indicate trend'« and progress in a j 
more simplified form. 

Two othor activities should be 
mentioned : the first, an organiza¬ 
tion study to assign definite func¬ 
tional responsibilities ; and the j 

cond, a position-rating study to f 
establish correct relationship be- | 

tween jobs 1 

• \ 

The establishment of office- ; 
methods work in any organization j 
on a planned, permanent ba^s will j 
give adequate control of forms, re- ! 
ports, and clerical functional activi- | 
ties. These controls will*result in a j 
more effective clerical-function ! 
group. j 

To insure an effective programme, 
the following sunimarizecl points 
should be considered: 

1. Management must be extremely 

sympathetic and give its active 

support. 

2. Personnel doing the methods work 

must be the best obtainable. * 

3. Forms and reports must be con¬ 

trolled. 

4. Methods activifies must l>e co-ordi 

nated. ' 

9. Experience of others should be 
’ . used. • 
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SAFETY IN THE USE OF P.OWBR PRESSES 

• ♦ 

Power presses, devoid of adequate guards, present an accident hazard which 
' Toniributes substantially to the number of acciAnts in workshops and factories. 
That is why we reproduce below an extract on this subject front an Annual Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Factories, England — Editor. 


A n analysis of the accidents 
on Power Presses brings out 
the de^essing fact that 218 occurred 
in one year on prfss tools that were 
not fitted with any guards whatever. 
This is a retrograde step compared 
with the pre-war years ; it is largely 
due to the fact that presses are still 
coming into use for production that 
is vital t® the war effort and are 
put to work before a suitable guard 
is provided. Ins|H*ctors are waging 
a constant/(ight against this lag and 
we can now^ay that both manage¬ 
ment and the departments intere.stcd 
are more helpful both as regards 
the labour and material necessary for 
the production of appropriate guards. 

As regards the long technical fight 
between the advantages of fixed, 
automatic, 6r interlocked guards, I 
think it is now an accepted practice 
that a fixed guard must be. used 
wherever practicable ; and progress 
that can be made in the direction of 
making this practicable is illustrated 
by the experience of one firm. In 
this case, a' Safety Engineer with 
high technical qualifications and 
with the full weight of his Direc¬ 
torate behind him set up a democra¬ 
tically appointed Safety Committee 
for the press shops, the aim being to 
operate all press tools on medium 
presses either with fixed guards or 
with equivalent protection secured 
in the design of the tools. By means 
of a colour scheme, existing tools 
were classified into types according 
to whether they were safe to use or 
dangerous. The latter class were 
then converted so as to be safe to 
use, with the eventual result that 
98*5 cent, of the jobs are npw 


run with fixed guards and over a 
period of 3 years there has been no 
accident. 

It is a common assertion that 
efficient fixed guards mean loss in 
production; in the case quoted above, 
where the method of feeding is largely 
by tongs, it is the considered opinion 
of the production side that, once 
oi)erators have become used to the 
new methods, the loss of production 
is negligible. Such loss as occurs 
in particular cases is accepted as being 
worthwhile in the interests of safety. 

Further technical j)rogress has 
been made in the jjerfecting of inter¬ 
locked guarding and I* feel that the 
initial trbubles are being overcome. 
In fact we have now reached a stage 
when advances are possible that will 
produce a s(jries of guards which, 
with j roper maintenance and atten¬ 
tion, will altogether eliminate these 
very .serious accidents. 


Strains«and Sprains 

Confusion often exists as to the 
difference between strains and 
sprains; the two words are used 
interchangeably. 

A strain is tl»e overstretching of a 
muscle or a tendon of a muscle, 
while sprains are injuries due to the 
stretching or fearing of the liga¬ 
ments or other tissues around a joint. 

Remember —strains involve 

muscles and tendflns, while sprains 
involve joints. That information is 
necessary in recognizing the two 
injuries and important .in first aid.— 
Safety News. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MANAGEMENT 

By Paul Mooney 


most important part an 
Executive’s job is to solve prob¬ 
lems. This applies whether the Exe¬ 
cutive works in Finance, Management, 
Production or Selling— solving prob¬ 
lems is a common denominator which 
runs through all executive work. 

Let us now consider what an 
executive needs to know, and to 
know how to do, in order to solve 
problems. 

(1) Heforo any <)ne can solve a 
problem of any kind, he needs to 
have a clear knowledge of the cause 
or causes of that problem, and the 
only way to get at this is through 
anal^'sis. 

(2) Having determined the cause 
or causes of a problem. 4 he next 
question that faces the executive 
is what can be done to effectively 
eliminate these causes. This question 
involves two thing.s : determining 
what to do; and deciding when, how, 
and by whom it is going to be dpne. 
So planning is a second fundamental 
of management in which the execu¬ 
tive .sliould be expert. 

(3) The fact that* Management 
has carefully planned all the work 
which must be done t» realise a 
particular objective does not insure 
that everyone involved wtll promptly 
pitch in and ilo a first class job. 
How efiectively the plans are carried 
out depends to a great extent ow 
how wel^ the suboMinates under¬ 
stand and how thoroughly they 
believe in those plans. An execu¬ 
tive therefore mu.st be able to moti¬ 
vate if not inspire his subordinates. 

(4) The fact that the general run 
of people ^are lazy, reluctant to 
^hange existing habits, and hostile to 


new ideas, makes it perfectly clear 
that even though you do the l^st job 
in the world of selling an idea or 
objective, you must follow through 
promptly and consistently you 
hope to get that objective realised. 

In view of the major contribution 
it makes to results, follow-through 
certainly rates as a fundamental 
of management. 

(5) One of the gravest weak¬ 
nesses of executives in general is the ‘ 
poor job .they do of developing their 
subordinates. Management has a 
lot to learn when it comes to deve¬ 
loping competent subordinates. 
.A knowledge of how to develop sub¬ 
ordinates is, therefore, another 
fundamental of management in which 
every executive should be skilled. 

Doubtless there are gther funda¬ 
mentals of management, but if 
present executives were reasonably 
proficient on just these five we cer¬ 
tainly would have vastly improved 
organizations. The sooner we begin 
to train our executives in the essen¬ 
tials of their job—the fundamentals 
of management—the quicker will 
our performance and efficiency im¬ 
prove.—Condensed from Advanced 
Management. 
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‘‘CLEAN-UP WEEKS” 


TN brooding oveMhe destruction and 

desolation wrought by the war, 
we must not overlook the legacies 
which it has left us. 

Prior to the*war, we wen? inclined 
to be recklessly wasteful of our 
resources.’ Indeed, the junk heaps 
which abounded in our, homes, 
streets, and workshops were more 
than wasteful; they were dangerous 
and unsightfy as well. With the 
outbreak of war, wc became bcrap- 
conscious as never before, and sal¬ 
vaged a colossal amount of hitherto 
discarded material for vital war 
purposes. This salvage of scrap had 
the incidental but very desirable 
effect of reducing the accumulation 
of junk in our homes and places of 
work. This spirit of economy and 
cleanliness we must continue to 
cultivate in the days of peace as 
well. " • 

The National Fire Protection 
Association, Boston, Mass., issued a 
pamphlet last year entitled Clean~U /> 
Campaign —1945, containing a plan 
for a nation-wide clean-up with a 
view to helping the war effort. The 
war is now fortunately over, but 
the campaign detailed in the 
N.F.P.A. pamphlet is one which 
could be carried out with profit, war 
or no w’ar. 

There are several worthwhile bene¬ 
fits to be derived from. a regular 
clean-up programme. It ensures 
safety 4 o begin with, since junk 
heaps ^onstitute a first-class fire 


hazard. It prevents the waste of 
so-callc?d " rubbish ” by putting it 
to use. It contributes to the gene¬ 
ral cleanliness of the home, street, 
office, and factory, thus enhancing 
the morale of the entire community. 
It also ensures better public healtji 
by olniating insanitary ctmditions. 
Above all, cleanliness and orderliness 
are fundamental factors in enhancing 
efficiency. 

b'or all these reasons, we u? gQ the 
institution of a " ('lean-Up Week ” 
in <?very, town in India at least 
twice a year. The organising of 
these Weeks could be undertaken 
by the Health Departments of our 
Municipalities. The clcan-up pro¬ 
cess sho.ild not be limited to the 
removal of rubbish and scrap only. 
Repairing, painting, planting, and 

• beautification should be encouraged 

as* continuing duties in the com¬ 
munity. , 

But the success of such campaigns 
must •clearly depend upfm the co¬ 
operation of individual members of 
the community. To secure this co¬ 
operation in fuM m(*asure, planned 
publicity is essential. As the 
N. F. F. A. pamphlfet stresses : 

• V New'.spapers should carry* effective 

• announcements of the campaign 
well in advance of its opening date. 

, Publishing of picifures of ' before ' 
and ' after * conditions in yards, 
streets and vacant plots has an un- 
u-sual* appeal and arouses great 
popul^ interest. Announcement qf^ 
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the campaign and the result! to be 
accomplished should be made Jn 
schools, in churches, and 
public meetings. Posters shou^ be 
made use of extensively, their mes¬ 
sages pointed toward botli aaults 
and children. Most radio stations 
will be glad t(i co-operate in the 
campaign, provided programme 
material is made available for the 
purpose.'" 

It may ■ be felt by some that 
cleanliness and orderliness are small 
virtues. In that case we would 
strc.ss that nothing could be further 


from the truth. A clean community 
will have fewer hres. and certainly less 
disastrous ones, than a community 
that** dumps ” its rubbish and scrap— 
indiscriminately. Public health will 
definitely be better in a city of clean 
streets, homes, and places of work. 
Epidemics will be less of a catas¬ 
trophe. The morale of tht^ com¬ 
munity will be heightened by the 
civic pride aceniing from clean, 
bright .surroundings. Last but far 
from least, the salvage of scrap will 
enrich the community which insists 
on cleanliness and orderliness in its 
daily activities and environment. 


Why Conduct a Clean-up Campaign? 


PERSONAL REASONS; 

1. Because the homo has a healthier 
atmosphere after a thorough 
renovation with new paper and 
paint. 

2. Because a greater pride in the house 
causes an interest in the general 
condition and beauty of the yard, 
garage and other buddings. 

3. Because flowers, trees and green 
grass are more wholesome than bare 
spots and weeds. 

■I Because the removal of rutA>ish 
trom the home, garage and yard*is 
prutoction against^ fire and disease. 

<• Be<.ause it increases the value of 
real estatef • 

s • 

MUNICIPAL REASONS; * 

1. Because * streets ami alleys when 
repaired and tiept clean are more 
inviting, and accident frequency is 
also lessened. 

2. Because, it is a campaign in the 
interert of general welfare. 


3. Because a clean, beautiful city is 
its own best advertisement. 

4. Because visitors will stay longer 
and spend more money in attractive 
cities. 

INDUSraiAL REASONS; 

I. Because every employee is more 
interested and contented working 
in a pUnt where the yard is beautiful 
and the interior is clean, bright and 
fresh. 

.2. Because any example set at the 
plant is likely to be copied at home. 

j. Because there is little to criticise 
in safe, healthful and beautiful 
surroundings. Dark workrooms'and 
dirt provoke bad temper and 
inefiicienc}'. 

EDUCATIONAL REASONS t 

1. Because the child's interest is broad, 
his clean-up campaign activities will 
include not-cmly his home and school, 
but also parks, playgrounds and 
other places of summer recreation. 

2. Because the city of tomorrow will 
be formed in the minds 0} today's 

« children^ 
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CAR PARKS AND TRAFPjC EITICIENCY 


^EHICLES parked on busy 
* highways and in cengested 
districts arc a serious hindrance 
to efficient transport and a 
fruitful source of accidents. 
This was a point which received 
emphasis at the hands of the Com- 
muni^tions Panel appointed by the 
Bombay (iovernitient in connection 
with the Greater Bombay Scheme. 
It is interesting to see how this vital 
problem is being tackled elsewhere. 

The Ministry of Tran.sport in 
Great Britain, for instance, is giving 
very serif>us consideration to the 
problem of car parks, “ Car Parks 
Off the Streets!” appears to be the 
slogan of a nation-wide drive to 
provide adeq*iate and safe car parks 
for the future. Local authorities 
throughout Britain have been order¬ 
ed by the Government to speed up 
their efforts in this direction. The 
necessary powers have been 
delegated; but those who lag behind 
will be compelled to get ahead 
through legislation. 

The scheme for permanent car 
parks and the clearing of busy 
streets is described in the 1944 
Interim Report of the Government 
Road Safety Advisory (Timmittee, 
Here i? a summary of the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations. 

Temporary Meaniree 

1. Squares and little*frcquenled 

highways to continue to be used as 
official parking places. ' ^ 

2. Bombed sites and other waste 
ground to be used as pressure increases. 

3. Plans for reconstruetton of large 
buildings and. places of public resort not to be 
passed without provision for parking. 

Permanent Polide* 


peii^our is not reached, standing vehieJes 
are Wce/y to cause danger to road users 
and <^ngestion to traffic. 

3. lApproved taxi ranks should be 
excepiCed. 

4. If local authorities take no action 
on the above lines within 3 months of 
receiving notice from the Minister of 
Transport, the Minister to make orders 
under Section 4b of the 1930 Act, 
prohibiting parking. 

5. Public service vehiejes not to be 
exempted from the general principle 
of no parking in busy streett. 

0, Ixicai authorities to provide 
adequate parking grounds within central 
areas, underground or at street level. 

7. The function to provide parking 
.spaces oil the highway, where justified 
by traffic conditions, to be mandatory. 

8. Charges should be low enough to 
encourage full use. Minisler to have 
power to control such charges. Any 
financial loss on one parking space 
should lie ofiset against profits on others. 
A grant from the Road Fund sli.-iifd be 
available to adjust naattci-> whore 
necessary. • 

9. If garages propose to close down, 
they might Vjc adopted as official parking 
spaces. 

10. Adequate parking space lor 
bicycles, including racks and weather 
protectiU»n 

11. Many sindtl parks, well distri¬ 
buted, are better than a few large ones. 
Obligatory for all cinemas, churches, 
resjaurants, etc., to have parking places 
and loading bays. Bays to be made in 
roads used as bijs routes. 

12. In London, in .s<ime cusch, the 
space jiroblem could be solved by 
provirling parking spaces some tUstance 
from ttie centre of the City. 

•It will be seen from the above, 
that though the.s(i proposals have 
been formulated for Great Britain, 
they are capable of being adopted 
\Cilh equal effectiveness in ^ny other 
aountry. The problem of road con- 
’ gestion caused by indiscriminate 


I. Prohibition of pajkmg in built-up 
areas where volume of traffic exceeds 
300 vehicles an l^our per traffic lane at 
peak period (traffic lane xo or it feet 
wide). 

^ 2.- Prohibition of parking on all roads 

' where, even if the rate of 300 vehiqjcs 


parking is a universal one, and its 
solution calls for comprehensive 
and vigorous plan for which the 
reconimcndations which we have 
just summarised would serve as a 
u.seful model. * • 
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A Pirffference 
without Precedent 




PASSENGER 
CAR TYRE 







For the past 30 consecutive years, Goodyear tyres have 
been the world's first choice. 

But to-day that preference approaches new heights because 
even during the present war emergency these rugged Goodyear 
tyres are maintaining*tbcir wide margin of leadership in actual 
performance — arc proving themselves today's best tyres. 
Such performance and such preference aye tributes to tht 
skill and experience with which all Goodyear tyres are built. 
And it is this combination of knowledge and skill in building 
that makes Goodyear tyres deliver extra mileage, maximum 
safety, and greatest economy in service.' 

Ask your dealer for "ooorveaas — he has them‘in stock. 

GOOIhli^EAR 

THB ORBATBST NAMB IN RUBBBR 
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JUVENILE-EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


TT is widely recognised today that 
■*“ one of the fundamental aims of 
education should be to help boys and 
girls to choose the riglit career or 
job where they can find scope for 
their^ abilities and the satisfaction 
which comes from activity in the 
right field. Th5 Hritisli Ministry 
of Education and habt)ur has been 
developing this idea progressively 
from 1909 onwards. 

Late in 1944, Ministry of 

Labour and National Service referred 
this (piestion to a representativa* 
committee under tin* chairman¬ 
ship of Sir t'lodfrey H. Inee, K.H.K., 
(ML. of the jVIinistry of Labour and 
National Service, with the following 
ti’rms of reference : " To consider 

the measures necesshry to establish 
a comprehensive Juvenile-Employ¬ 
ment Service.” 

The luce Committee recently sub¬ 
mitted their final report which was 
later discussed at a niet‘ling iti 
educational institutions and at»which 
your correspondent was privileged 
to attend. 

The findings of the Incei'ornmittee 
serve as a useful guide to the sidection 
of careers. The main recommenda¬ 
tion of the Committee is that 
” vocational guidance should be 
given before leaving school and that 
every school sh(>uld be recjuired 
by .statute to register with the Service 
every school leaver, and the Sttrvice 
should be empowered to require 
th» attendance for interview of any 
person so registered.” 

To enable the Juvenile-Employ¬ 
ment Officer to giv'e vocational gui¬ 
dance, the Committee consider that 
a proper record of each child should 
be kept throughout his or her school 
lifei 


tVie ('ommittce recommend that 
the school report should cover the 
following data: — 

I. Physical Qualities : General health, 
physique, and di-sabilitios, if any. 

IntelU^nu'c : t e., Capacity for 
learning. 

3. Educational Attainment: 

a) Type ^’1 course followed stating 

also- - 

/. goo<l subjects * 

ii. average subjects 
Hi, ])oor subjects. 

.All subjects including manual/domestic 
training shouUl bo classified this way., 

b) Certificates gamed. 

f. Any Sprctal aptitudes : eg.. Verbal 
Huonc}', mechanical iloxterity. drawing, 
iniisic, figure proficiency. 

5. Interests : As shown by iidellectua), 
prai tical, aesthetic, social and jihysical 
activities. • 

(). Oualilies of Dispc^itivu l)ogro-e 
of self-roli^inco, friemlliucss, application, 
conscientiousness, initiative or reliability. 

7. Voluntary Orf^anisation ^a) ol which 
the subject is a member. 

8 . A ly Special Home Cirfunistances. 

9- ’A - 1’ Special Eeatures oj School 

Attcndair e. . 

If rtiis recomnu ndation is accojitod 
it will bo essential for teachers to 
give an estimate of every cliild at 
the. end of his .school career on these 
lines. * 

As exponents of the art of effi¬ 
ciency, we fnlly subscribe to this 
ri^'.ominendation bccausi^ we know 
that it will result in improved pro¬ 
duction and individual job satisfac¬ 
tion which should l>e the basic aim 
of an industrialised India. 

• TJk; Safety First Association of 
’ India has been trying to interest two 
liombay schools along these lines and 
with the impetus ^ven by the Ince 
Report, we feel it won't be long 
before we can give a detailed memo¬ 
randum on the subject of,the School 
Report .as it should be drawrn up. • , 
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In order, to prepare the child’s 
iiAn(| for the chan|?c from school 
to work, the Committee considered 
how students slumld be helped to 
think seriously on the (piestion of 
their careers. The Committee con¬ 
siders that the disstmiination of 
infonnation about indu''trv and the 
professions shouUl b<‘ part of the 
normal teachirif^^ of a school ; but 
this should be rcf^arded as j'ein'ral 
knowledge and as an element in 
training for eiti/,<nship, «*ducation- 
valuable to any boy or girl. Il 
should m»t notmally at this stage be 
linked sjvr.iftcally with the idea f)f 
ehoo'iing a raner. 'Phis instruction 
is made more useful with 1h(‘ ai<l 
of lilms and by taking groups of 
children to se»* industrial plants, 
firms and < ?vlubilions. 

Against this background, the Com¬ 
mittee stresses the Valu<' of school 
talks with the warning that care 
should be taken to keej) th(‘ mind 
open sf» as to arouse a general inti ivst 
in the question of a career and to 
lead students to examijK* th(‘ir (»vvn 
capabilities and dcsin's ; and also, 
so far as it is possible at this’stage, 
to give them a Itrriad and balanced 
picture of the diflerent kinds of 
careers that lie open to tlftan. 

In order to give preliminary in- 
'formation, the C«immittee recom¬ 
mends that the Mnistry of Labour, 
in association \nth the Lducati<in 
Departments, should prepare and 
distribute pamphlets about caref;rs. 

With this 1)3' way of j)reparation, 
the most important <‘Vent in the 
process of vocational guidance is the 
school-leaver’s intJTview. The Com¬ 
mittee regard this as the focal point 
and they consider thalt the most care¬ 
ful attention should be given to Its 
significance, to the opportunitjr 
which it presents, and, therefore, to 
thfc way in which it is conducted. 


Thislinterview is the culmination 
of a proce.ss of accumulation of all 
available informution about the 
student, and in the light of that 
information the juvenile is given 
advice 1)3' the vocational adviser 
as to careers which apjwar to be 
snitable for each to follow. 

Having performed the first and 
fundamental duty of giving Vf)ca- 
tional guidance to the bo3' r)r girl, 
the Juvenile-Kinplo3'mout Service's 
m*xt step is to place the jiu-’cnile in em- 
p 1 o 3 -ment. The three main principles 
to be achieved in plaeeiiient are : - - 

1. To tit them into the right jol>.s 
.'ireonliiig to their (|u.ilificattons, aptitu(lti.s 
and interest.s ; 

2. To divert them from joJis harmful 
ti» llieir liucdth or ehanu-ter or those 
leading to no .suitalile. career ; and • 

To eiisiirr so tar as possible tliat 
the limited siipjily ol juveniles is distri- 
biite-d III ai coniaiu’e with nation il lyCKids. 

Xevi'rtheJess, liowiiver elli< -ent the 
S«*rvie.(' lyay be, there will alw'a3's 
be n number of bov’s and girls whose 
first clinicc of a career will not turn 
out to be in the right direction and 
in such <'.ases there will be the ques¬ 
tion of replacing these misfits, 

'I'Ik* (’omniittVi' consider that the 
Jtivinilp-ICmploymenl Officer has 
the special function of seeing that 
all is done to help the. juvenile to 
progress tovviyds a stable career. 
If he finds that.certain juveniles are 
in non-progressiv<; or demoralizing 
work,^he, should do all in his power 
t(4 try to get them into more satis¬ 
factory oceupation.s. This means 
that li«‘ should he in as close a touch 
us jiossible with the young workers 
in hi^; localit5r or tlistrict. The 
Committee do not suggest that 
juveniles should be harassed by 
excessivi; attention or a repetition 
of interviews at short intervals, but 
they think that there should be a 
periodic follow-up, and an encourage¬ 
ment* to come to the Juvenilc- 
{Conlinued on page 
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* Electricity —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 

i 

over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 

Charles W. Eliot, ' 

. (Late President of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 

4 

a name that has been associated with 
the triumphs of electricity during the 
past sixty years. 
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BEAVERBROOK’S DRASTljb EmOENCY 


T has been 
truly said that 
the Battle of 
Britain was w’on 
by tlie Royal Air 
Force * but the 
Royal Air Forc<* 
would not have 
had a fi^'htini' 
chanr.c save for 
the activities 
of one nian*- 
Loril Heaver- 
brook. As David 
T'am r relates in 
his IxKik Heaver- 
hrook A Difficult 
Fellow, L(Trd 
Heaverbrook 
tt)ok over the 
Ministry of Air¬ 
craft Production at a time wIkmi 
everything seemed lost or on the 
verge of being lost. Starting w«irk 
under grave handi<'aps which had 
accumulated during the j)revious 
20 jtars, Lord Heaverbrook bV his 
drastic efficiency saved the nation 
from the gravest peril in her histf)ry. 

- David Farrer does not ^lur over 
the w'^-aknes.ses and shortcomings 
i of his subject: “ He was tem|)es- 

i tuous, overbf'aring, unpredictable, 

[ sometimes hasty in judgment, often 
! intolerant in Committee." He 
naturally caused bitter opposition 
on the part of those who w'orked 
along orthodox lines ; but this could 
not be helped, for " the task he 
was set could not have been accom¬ 
plished in any other wayIt 
is' beyond contrathetion that 
failure of a ' Difficult Fellow ’ 
at that time w'ould have spelled 
disaster for the whole cause of 
freedom." David Farrer's book is 
summarized below with a view 


indicating the 
bases of Bea\’er- 
. brook's efficien¬ 
cy- 

Action: All 

w’ork was done 
at high pressure. 
Mistakes might 
be forgiven, but 
i 1) a c4 ion was 
unpardonable. 

A short time 
(p e r h a i> s Ji ve. 
minutes) after he 
had giv(tn his | 
lieutenants U; 
fresh instruction, i 

I 

Be a verbrookj 
would t( U‘pljone! 
them b* mquircl 
whether .It had j 

been carried out. 

Heaverbrook had little tinn- for 
the wiitten minute ; he worked by| 
]K*rs<jn.! interview. * 

When vital ;drcraft st(Jod im- 
inobMi.sed for lack of instruments, 

. he created Action Squads who 
".pirated" every .surplus spare and 

instrument tliey -could find. 

# 

Appreciation : Heaverbrook was 
quick to praise and thank those 
respcjwsfble for good work : First 

taie, first rate, I'm very much ob¬ 
liged to you," spurred his men to 
still further efb^rts. Gratitude and,! 
encouragement were frequently ex-? 
pressed either by ]H;rSt)nal ^contact,| 
, by telephone, or by telegram. Thel 
•w'orkers were at first startled and 
then excited to read not impersonal 
instructions from «ome uncompre- 
* hended department but telegrams 
signed " Beaverbrook " exhorting 
them/ thanking them, and urging 
them on. • 
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Rwttto imrin : In the newspaper 
werld. ^averbrook' had driven 
ahead with vast projects—^ignorinp 
limiting factors which might have 
caused others to hesitate. And he 
brought the same aggressive spirit 
to bear on liis new job. 

He was a devotee of bottle-necks ; 
they 'stimulated him ; he detailed 
one man to tacjflc them. He re¬ 
garded a bottle-neck not as a hind-, 
rance but as a tonic. Its existence* 
was not a tragedy to be lamented 
but a spur to further endeavour. 

Committoes : \Mien Keaverbrook' 
took over the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, he swept away the 
numerous committees that existed. 
Interminable inter-departmental 
discussions ^ere abolished and*one 
man with a picked staff was given 
the whole job. He worked by direct 
contact with single individuals. 

Complaints and Suggestions : Bea- 
verbrook practis(;d the open-door 
policy. He was accessible to com¬ 
plaints and* suggestions. He gave 
interviews to any one likely to be 
helpful. , 

Concentration: The job of the , 

moment was everything. He 
concentrated on the production of 
the five types of combat aircraft 
that were most urgently needed for 
the Battle of Britain. All the 
resources that he could command 
were concentrated on this job. 

Devokwiont: Beaverbrpok relied 
mainly on the aircraft industry 
for development and improvement. 
The achievements of the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production depended 
largely on intimate collaboration. 
A constant problem in aircraft 
production is the reluctance of 
designers and. experts to finalise 
their plans. While the Battle of 
Britain • w’as on, this tendeiicy to 
se^ improvements meant tlie risk 


of pronnged <%lays^ . Beaverbrook 
met tins by giving uTittcn orders 
tha: plans should be at once finalised 
as they stood, and that he would 
hold the factory^- managers re¬ 
sponsible, for seeing that no further i 
modifications whatever were under- j 
taken, 

DUiieultiM: .Beaverbrook would 
visit every centre where a crisis 
or a difficulty had ari.seii. Every 
difficulty was to him a stimulus 
and .a challenge. T{cfer»ing to this 
aspect of Beaverbrook’s character, 
Mr. t'hurchiU has observed that . 

Lord Beaverbrook is at his very best | 
when thinfis arc at their very worst." * j 

InstnictioiM : Beaverbrook gave ', 
his lie\iteiKints the general lines on 
which to work. Beyond that, there 
w'as no further interference from 
above. He only asked for .ostUts. 

Methods: In awakonmg the 
aircraft industry and associated 
manufacturers into activity, Beaver- 
brook ernplcjyed varying methods, 
ringing the chang(!s on re-organisa¬ 
tion, o. bullying and on pf^rsuasion. 

Motivation : Tho-sc* who worked 
witlf Beaverbrook were, inspired to 
high endeavour by bis methods, his 
dtive, his energy, and his power to; 
act alone. He uiged his colleagues 
on through ceaseless personal con-te 
tact, propaganda, and publicity.-. 
Whe.ii necessary, he did not hesit.ate 
t<j be a bully: the need of the 
moment dictated the policy. He 
imbued all his colleagues and sub¬ 
ordinates wifh the spirit of Jt 
^1 depends on me.” • 

• Objectivot : frosts did no't matter, 
systems did not matter, nothing 
mattered- -except the number of 
Spitfires that could be put into the 
air within the next six weeks. 
Every other consideration w’as sub¬ 
ordinated to this vital ^oal. Side 
by side with production wa^ pursued^ 
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DURING THE YEAR ENDED JUrjjE 
1944 , 4 i PERSONS LOST THEIR 
LIVES AND 48 WERE SERIOUSLY 
INJURED AS A RESUUT OF STAND¬ 
ING NEAR OPEN DOORWAYS AND 
RIDING ON* FOOTBOARDS OF 
RUNNING TRAINS. 
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the work of devclopmtMit. Beaver- 
bsook regarded improvement as most 
impcfrtant. The work of dt'sign and 
development was relentlessly pushed 
forward to nu>rt‘ than match and 
beat the progress of ihe enemy. 

Perfonnance: Hiaverhrook li)ved 
to talk to airmen who piloted 
his ahcraft. In this way. he gained 
valuable infonryition alnmt per- 
hjrmance. I'irst han<l information 
on the behaviour, strong points, and 
weaknes.ses of his aircraft led to 

rapid improvements. 

• 

Progress: hate eac.h night he 
received by telephone rep<^rts from 
ea»’h factory on tlie day's output, 
shortag«'S, ;md any othei» n'h'vant 
information. Ho c<»nsii]led the 
works managers over the t<*lophoni' 
or in pc'rson about the jnogres.v; of 
their particular jobs : How are 
you getting on ? Pell me your 
troubles ! Do you want anything ? 
('ea.seless prodding and (piestioning 
saved valuable time and cri‘alt‘d a 
feeling of the utmost urgeiu-y. The 
reactions were always startling and 
spirited. His men reacte*! \ag«»- 
rously, spreading the spirit oT high 
endea\'our. 

Whenevt;r modifications were 
being undertaken, he pul in expedi¬ 
tors- -.special groups of skilled 
workers. 

Propaganda and Publicity: 

Beaverbrook made Propaganda and 

Publicity his allies in tlie fullest 

sense. He used pajxrs, platforms, 

posters, pictures, and every other 

vehicle (.>f pul>licity. The purpose 

of this propaganda was to make each 

individual in the Air Ministry and 

on the production line feel that 

everything depended on his or her 

individual efforts. 

* 

Repairs : The problem of re¬ 
pairing damaged aircraft was met by 
*‘^cannlbaIising ”—some damaged 
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aircraft were stripj^d of their 
.serviceable paAs to* make other 
« dam«iged aircraft fit for service. 

Whatever animosity Beaverbrook 
may have arou.sed by his unortho 
doxy, it is iinivefsally admitted 
toilay that to him goes first credit 
for Vic.tory in the Battle of Britain. 
In his twelve mouths at the Ministry 
of .\ircraft Pr«)duction, he raised the 
weekly delivery of aircraft from 
H)o to 475. That is surticient proof 
of th(* efficacy of liiKiverbrook's 
methods. 


Bringing out the Best in 
Your Children 

M(»st parents wish to <lo the best 
they can f(»r their children. Tlicy 
».*fl» n sptMul mnch more tb.in 'they 
can alfoid on Ihcir cliHdreu a educa¬ 
tion. lulucation is important but 
it is not enough ; hen* arc a number 
•of im])ortaut points to take care 
of ill I he tlevelopmcnt of young 

p(‘Ople 

I., ourage * aiv alert and experi¬ 
mental ^lahit. ICiu;onrHge them to DO 
.VI as to ('ive lliein an opportunity of 
'ft;)l-C‘.\j»res.von. 

2. r.iKourafjf them in a wide variety 
ot interests to enable them to discover 
their inelinatioiis - Art, Literature, 
.Musk,, Siienc-i*. Sports, (live them at 
least An eleinentary hiiowlwlge of each. 

* 'f'cjwh jLhem the value of hard work 
and enthusiasm. 

.j. Share their interests with 
^.'iitlmsiasm and displajj those positive 
qualities winch know are needed 

ito make a successful career. 

5. Allow them to choose freely. 
Avoid pitching them into a field of your 
own choice or desite. 

0 . Make your home atmo.sphere 
really attractive: home environment 
and influence are powerful factors making 
lor success. 
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Adequate F.irst ^^d Wil^ Save 
Hours of Pain 

Practically every case of blood- 
poisoniiif;; is caused through 
neglect of small wounds, cuts or 
scratches, and disability depends 
on wheth<*r infection follows or 
not. A cut or scratch neglected 
may mean a cut or scratch infected. 
No matter how trifling a wound 
appears, immediate attention may 
save weeks of suffering for the 
injured person. 

Method of Handling 

m 

(i) If ii. rut is or appears lo 

involve mon? tliaii \hc skin, «'*pply 
sterile ^au/r pad and baiida^f* and send thr 
mjiircd piTsoti lo a dtK-tor iinnusliatoly. 

(^) If not of scMioiis propf)rtu»ns dross 
as follows • - 

(a) Krtnove grrasc from surrounding 
skin witli hiMi/iiu' on stt'iilr gauzo f)r 
absorbent rtdlon, wiping awav Irom, not 
towards, tbr wouml. 

{h) W'asli wouml tbonmghlv witli 
grotMi s<Mp (ov aii\ iiuM tactile 
sf^'ip) and warm clean water, itMiu^xing 
ali grit or tlusl. 

(c) Musli will) v\ariu, rlean watt*! or 
soluticai of common s.dt tone* le.F^poontuI 
to u pint). 

(^/) l>ry wound witli stenk' gauze 
pad and apjdy a dry gati/e dressing and 
covering bandage. 


Posilivo Approach 

« 

It is believed it is be.st to use the 
positive a]>pr-uch in .Sijfety, ^und 
t»th('i eilueatioual i n Stine lion 

In.stead of sayint*: ' Don’t eros.s the 
.street in the middle of the block, " 
the advice is plyased: “( ros.s the 
street between the white near 
the corner This a]>proach is more 
pleasing, and causes the Icarnei to 
respond in a positive mamuT. 


Accident-Proneness 

Tlie qiu'stion of accident-pronen^ 
is an interesting one from several 
anglers. It has been argued that 
some people are more prone to 
accidents than others, and it has 
been argued that such a statement 
is ridiculous. Yet, we all know 
that .some individuals can do* finer 
work than others, that some can do 
heavier work than others, so that 
there is no reason for sup]>osing 
that it is a fallacy to think that 
.some people arc more prone to 
accidents than otliers. 

IVsts carried out in an IDnglish 
factory. c<)vering the record of 600 
jH'rsoiis. iihowed that those with no 
accidents fir only one accident in a 
Ni.x year jieriyd avenp^ed a very 
low frecpienov in a second period, 
while other workers who had two 
accidents or more each in the first 
period averaged more than three 
times many ac.e.idents as those 
with a good record in the first 
peril)'' 

My own belief is that vou are 
saft' in working on the as^^umption 
that If in the first year or two an 
eniplo\ee has niore aceidents than 
the a\erage fur workers with similar 
experience, there is something wrong 
with that individual’s work methods. 

Accident-proneness is not some¬ 
thing which can be classified as a 
permanent disidiility, l)ecause a 
tendency towards accidents can be 
corrected by a stud\^ of the situation 
and a correction of the causes, or 
the individual failings, which cause 

the high frequency of injury. 

* • « 

Cool Heads 

Keep a cool head on your shoulders. 
Cool hcatls prevent people from becom¬ 
ing ilangerous, deadly mobs. 

In case of emergency, fuct with good 
.sense and according to instractiona.' 
Coot heads are cheap life insuramce. 
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THE WILL TO WORK 

Bv Sir Alfred Herrfrt, k.b.e. 

We have great pleasure itt summarizing belou’ a vital article on the urge.nt 
need for an all-out ejfort on the production front. We have to thank Sir 
Alfred Herbert who has very kindly given us permission to reproduce his 
article in the Ffpciency News.— liditor. 


>^RUTH is great and will ulli- 
mately prevail, but the truth is 
frequently unjdeasant. 

One of the most fundamental truths 
that is almost invariably ignored is the 
fact that no material benefits can ever 
be realized except by work. 

In the most critiral d.iys i*f Itri- 
tain's history, Mr. Winston t 'hiirchill 
did not liesitale t<> imK.laiin that the 
country’s national salvation was 
to be won only at the prita* of blood, 
tears, toil aiul swvat. On that 
occasion truth did prevail and by its 
W'holehcarted ac»'eptancc the war 
in Europe was won. A wave of 
enthusiasm swept through the coun¬ 
try and uncler its inlluence industry 
achieved alm«.)st ine.n'dible results in 
producing tlu; tools of victor.y, and 
the Services, with e<jual enthusiasm, 
used these tools to defeat the com- 
Inon enemy. With the uyexpecledly 
early surrender of Japan, the 
shedding of blood in military action 
has ceased (at least for a time), and 
some of the. tears arc dried. The 
problem of providing munitions has 
now been replaced by the equally 
difficult problem of getting our 
industries back to a normal peace 
time basis of production and trade. 

This w'e can hope to achieve only 
if we can build up the volume of oiu* 
output and keep our costs of pro¬ 
duction and our selling prices within 
reasonable bounds. 

The need for toil and sw'eat is 
as great as ever until the waste 
of war has been made good ; not only 


at home but in those devastated 
countries for w'hich the Allies have 
assumed responsibility or have had 
it thrust upon them. , 

We live in a world of continual 
chang4*: nothing is ftx<‘d except the 
fundamental laws of naturt‘, which 
change not at all, and human naturb, 
which changes but little and not 
always for the b(‘tter. 

The essentials of our Ih'cs food, 
clothing and shelter can be provided 
only by work applied lo the >aiv inate- 
rials which naiitte gives //.' '/ abund¬ 

ance, bifj. which are only made 
available for our use by labour in 
Jield and Jactory. The coal is there, 
but we must dig and transport it; 
the in n-stone is there, but it must be 
smeltei. and refined ; the fields are 
there, but ar ihiist plough and. sow 
ami gajher the harvest before we can 
cat. Ntmc of the blessings udiiih are 
*so light-heartedly promised to us can 
materialize iiutil human labour has 
produced and distributed them. These 
are fuits entirely outside the sphere 
of politics and no party whether of 
tiie right or left can escape them. 

Promised to give us paper money 
can, of (:ourse, be fulfilled, but money, 
whether paper or even real money, 
Inertly offers Jbe means of paying 
•for the things wc need if,*and only 
if, the things exist, and the sad truth 
is that they do not and will not exist 
until by swpat and toil they have 
been made. Tlie greater the amount 
of pajier money we put into circu- 
latio'n the greater the demand for 
things on which to spepd it apd 
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\ 

10 per cent. Discount to Members 

of The Safety JkHBoeiation of Madia 2 

It*R good to beware of accidents: equally ** 

important to make sure, in case an accident 
doer happen that your dependents are secure. 

Eagle Star accident policies ore particularly 
economical for members of the Association. 

For example : 


Rs.lO,( 

Rs.20,000 


for dtaih by ordinary bcciiIm 

for doath by aecidrnt to a patMon^or train, tram, lift, 
omnibuM or other licmod vehUio in tohieh you are 
troooUiii 


FOR Rs.U/11 ANNUAL PREMIUM 
, (R<.13, Im< 10 per cent.) 

Eagle Star Insurance Co., Ltd. 

(Incorporated ip Hnpland with limited liability) 

Standard BuildBngy Hornby Road, Bombay. 
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until the things we need arc available 
ifl ^ja^ger quantities the level of 
prices will continue to increase. 
This is what is really meant bj* tlui 
vicious .spiral resulting in inflation. 
It has been said with Scriptural 
atithority that if a man will not 
work neither shall he tat. This 
n»a\'*not be true totla\' for tlie indivi¬ 
dual, because wt; have already taken 
care that no one shall starve whether 
ho works or not. Huf for the com¬ 
munity it is still true and if the work 
is iK>t ilone tlu'u all intist suiter 
hunger and the nation must lapse 
into poverty and decay. It cannot 
he siij/li {ent/y ctnphasi.cd that nuauy 
in itself cannot produce hyuses, nor 
food, nor clothnii;: these defend, and 
will depend, on the industry of the 
bricklayer, t/iejarnt icorker, the '-pinner 
and the weaver. 

Stience and machinery, if full 
advantage is taken of them, im ri'ase 
enormously the pro«.hic.tiv<' power 
of labour, but the labour is still 
e.s.s«;ntial both to apply the disc<iv- 
eries of st'ience audio make, operate 
and c.ontntl the machines. 

• 

There is an old .song, which 
ac<urately (h-scribes ,in attitude 
W’hich today is not nncoipmon : 

f often lie in ]>ed ami think 

What an awful thing is work. ' 

Few people, of course with many 
honoural.>l<* exca ptions, work merely 
for the h)ve of work. It is interest¬ 
ing to prolx^ a little into the motives 
which impel us to labour ; they arc 
many and varied ; the Iovjj of jwiwer, 
ambition, prudence which teaches 
us to provide for a rainy day, the 
laudable dc.sire to give our children 
a l^ettcr time than, we have had ; 
all these are powerful stimulants, 
and they constitute the rewards of 
w'ork, but there are penalties : in¬ 
security, fear of w’ant, lack of houses 
dnd the low'ering of the standard 


of living, both Jtor ourselves and for 
j our families. 

Unfortunately, many of these hard 
facts are ignored and many of us live 
in a fool's panhiise, hoping that by 
some miracle others will give us the 
things that in fact can only be produced 
if 7C(’ ourselves fake onr full share in 
producing them. 

ICveryone engaged in industry 
knows (piite well that during the 
last year or so, the will to work has 
l.jrgely tleterioraled. Hie pride and 
satistaction i*f gi\uig a fair tlay’s 
work for a fair day'^ Jiay seems to 
h.ive divq)(uare<l, ]).irti»“ularly fropi 
the younger generation, fn its place 
wr liiid tlu' ialse doctrine of working 

for the shortist numb’iT of hours 

• 

for the large"'! ])os.sible pay envelope. 
We all know that the wonderful 
:j<‘l»i*\fmt‘uts of tin; Sei 'icos are 
tmlv }»os''il)l4> when tin " is good 
eliseipliny. Militarv dise.iplim; has 
been definetl as doing llie thing one 
doi’s not want l«) do. and doing it 
ejuie klv. In industry no om*. washes 
tJie .^i. rn disjnplim' which is essential 
in till Services but, if there is no 
discipline at all, industry falls into 
chaos ;md under presimt conditions 
it is safe to say lliat industry is on 
'the downward tiack so far as pru- 
dui'tion IS ciMiceriied, though the 
demand for goods of all kinds is 
gre.iter thati ever. 

.\hllions <>j man hours are lost 
tProUi’h starting late and slopping 
early, Ihnfugh absenteeism, Ihrou^ 
■waste of time an*d in some cases through 
dclUierale resfrii tion of production, and 
’all this waste has to hiPpaid, for by the 
•consumers who still lack the necessities 
of life, to say nothing of its luxuries, 
and who are still obliged lo stand in 
queues and to pay ridiculous prices 
for the limited supplies available. 

The sj^irit of self-reliance is conti¬ 
nually <liscouraged; no, wonder it 
{Continued on page ifo) 
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VoA^UiUd :- 

^ A\erce Bfiot^,MerceLawns 
Beautiful Saries,Merce 
Poplins,Shirtings Twills, 
Dorifls, Handkerchiefs,etc. 
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ASHWIM FORCINC AHEAD! 


TAKING ITS PLACE on TtiE:rNDusTmAL map of GUJARAT AND BOMBAY 

_NOW AVAILABLE_,_ 

' ASHWIN’S 

REFINED GROUNDNUT OIL . WASHING BAR SOAP 

METHYLATED SPIRIT • • RECTIFIED SPIRIT 

* BRANDY • GIN • RUM* 


Erufuiry tSolidted: 

ASHWIN INDUSTRIES UNITED 

Office: Opposite jubilee Beug,<^Post Box No. 82, BARODA. 

Tde. Address: Works: Tdephone 

•< RASADA** SAMLAYA. B. B. A C l.;Rly. No. 599 ; 


No. 599 
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THE SETTLING OF DISPUTES 


T IFE today is particularly full of 
trouble. C'ontroversy occurs at 
all levels: between employer and em¬ 
ployee, within the confines of the 
community and in the field of 
international relations. 

Conflicts will continue to arise 
.but there is no* cause for regret in 
this. As a matter of fact, conflicts 
are neces.sary to the advancement 
of the world. Hut whether they 
lead to advaiy^ement fir not depends 
upon whether they are handled 
positively f>r negativi'ly, construc¬ 
tively or destructively, etticiently or 
inefticieiitly. • 

The u.sual way f>f .settling disputes 
is either by domination or compro¬ 
mise. Let us examine the im;rits of 
these methods befove proceeding to 
discuss the jisychologically Sf'mnder 
method of settling disputes by 
integration. 

At the jVf'sent moment, domina¬ 
tion is the easiest way of flealing 
with a conflict. One side gains a 
victory over the other. Hul such 
a victory does not mean suc cess ; 
for the dispute, has not been solved 
at all, and in the long run it must 
come up again. 

Many of our controver.sies are also 
settled by cfimpnimi.se. Each side 
gives up a little in order tfi keep the 
peace, and to allow the activity to 
go on uninterrupted. C<jmpromis<‘ 
is the basis of Trade Union activities. 
They o\'er-call their hand, in order 
to allow for what the Adjudicator or 
Conciliator is going to disallow. 
Compromi.se means giving up a part 
of the demands on ^cach side ; the 
parties to it cannot, therefore, be 
content to rest there, and .so the 
conflict comes up again in some form 
or the ptber, with a view to getting 
the whole of their demands satisf^d. 


Compromise docs not create; it 
deals with what already exists. 

Integration. on the other hand, 
creates something new ; for the 
desires of the opposing sides arc 
integrated and a solution is looked 
for in which both sides have a place 
and neither side has had to .sacriflcc 
anything. 

('onsider a simple illustratuui. A 
busy workroom. The workmen en¬ 
joy working in a fog. Wlien the. 
service men returned, they objected 
to working in the stale, warm aij. 
They wantf'd fresh, rh'an air. And 
thfM'e was trouble. The problem 
then was to allow the oUl men Jo 
w«»rk in a climate of thf'ir own 
making and yet give the ex-sorvice- 
men their fresh air. Tin ecwitro- 
versy was seltlcfl b^ pi'(:ing the 
\fuinger yien in .a room (»l their own 
where thev faiuld afljust tlu*ir v’enti- 
lation to suit then)s«‘Ives, without 
interfering with the f)lder int'n's 
comfo I and well-being. 

Let us take anf»ther illustration 
(juop-d bv Mary l*'(»llf;t(. A l>airy- 
ineii's Lo-o])erative Lt*ague almo.st 
t:ame to blows on the fjuestion of 
precedence in unifiading milk-cans 
at a creamery platff>rm. The men 
who came down the hill (the crea¬ 
mery was .situated on a hill slf>pc) 
thought that they .should have 
jre<'edenc<* ; whilst the men who 
came tip the hill thought they 
should unload'first. The thinking 
of hf»th .‘iides tr> the dispute was thus 
(tmfmed to thyse twb possibilities. 
J’he .solution was obviously to change 
the position of the platform so as to 
e.nabic both the down and up traffic 
tf^ unload at the isamc time. This 
is a good example of the crcativencss 
of Integration, for it satisfied both 
parties completely and resulted in an 
improved method of unloading. . ^ 
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/TO AVOlO 
> RATIONING 


Every unit of gas 

SAVED HELPS THE COAL 
SHORTAGE AND YOU CAN 
SAVE GAS IF YOU FOLLOW 
THESE HINTS:- 




11 THE KITCHEN 


Always kaap tha 
Hama banaath tha 
«tanail 


Uaa covatad \ 
tttanttla— lhay / 
haal qulokar 


Plan yonr ovan > 
cookad maals on 
yoiur boiling daya 


Ml lusl Gonouak wiiiot 


Ovleksr 4* ••'ooR a*R 



HTIEMTOIOOH 


aaoo hal wafoi 
* • a Inok a»*p aalkR •nlf 

, .dAlk't d»«W IU»I WAtOP 
hoEiis Moer TOM 
kl rodttc* n«ima«E 
of b«llL« If pos«iai» 


g 3 o <;' £ 

40 ft 



Thi* principles upon w’hich Integ 
ration is striired are 

1. Both sides sliopld genuinely ilcsirt 
an agreement. 

j. Ail (iiilerences h}i<aild be brought 
iiilci the upon. All the contending 
jiarlu‘s should lav their cards on the 
table Mi lhat everybody knows the facts 
ot the di'^piite ami evcrylnuly is iii a 
position t<j examine and weigh .these 
This lejuN to le evaluation- -a 
vitoil point m iieatmg harmony between 
apparently oppoM*tl \ lew-pomts. 

Look lor the Mgnituant. rather 
than (lie rlrainatir, features f»t the 
tontroversy. I he Inghligl.ts in situation 
lire 114)1 always those winch are most 
iiKiicative of tlie ri*al issues involved. 

|. ICxiimme tlu^ language used. I‘ind 
out w higher it exj^res-n'S tlie real desire. 
Deniauds. whether fn*iu employees or 
others, written in legal lerminoh^gy arc 
usually an nnsatisl.u’tor\ way of present¬ 
ing a r ase, for the other partv to the dis¬ 
pute imnu'diatel\' standsrni his4iefensive. 

Inlt'grating the desires oi the parties 
to the 4lispute ri^piires a high order of 
intelligiMU e It is a tame atfair, liowever, 
snu'c no one wins. IjuI ii is worth Avhile 
for it IS 4 reative and satisfying all-round. 

To siiiii up: instiadof t f>iulciniiiii"t 
conflict', set tin- diffcn nccs to workf 
constrnctiwly. in tlie same wa\'as the* 
iiu'( hanic.d cn;L,Mnccr sets friction to' 
work. 

Xutf : -111 the [-rt‘{ur;iiion of this short 
.iituh, tlu* unln lias drawn lilHirally 
troni the Paper Ccusinuin't: i\>nflici by 
Mary Follctl. 

Hf n * 

Juvenile-Employment 

Service 

■ConltHu^d from pj);c /ry) 

ICmploynient oft'icc for friendly ad¬ 
vice on any difficulties with which 
thty arc faced. 

The Committee finally recommend 
that a scheme of training grants be 
instituted, .so .that a boy or girl 
who shows a marked aptitude for a 
particular vocation may have the 
oppiTrtunity of the necessary training 
if such training is not rcadil^y^ avail- 
al^le near hom<f. 
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.THE TECHNIQUE OF THE INTERVIEW 


^rtE aim of the employment 
^ interview is to select the right 
man for the right job. This is prob¬ 
ably the mo-st important single func¬ 
tion of the Personnel Department ; 
for, while wc constantly argue about 
wages and working conditions, in 
the final analysis it is occupational 
maladjustment which is the prime 
cause of labour turnover, inefficienev 
and unn‘St. The cost of these evils 
is heavy, and is bf^rne by industr>' 
and the romitumity. 

Jnspite of these important consi¬ 
derations, tew linns make a deter¬ 
mined effort to develop fly' difficult 
technique of the interview, an 
indispensable tool in the efficient 
selection fit personnel. The 
untrained and ine.xpcrienced foreman 
or office su)>orvisor ‘is permitti'd to 
" hire and fire ” according t<» his 
requirements. Prejudices, supersti¬ 
tions, “ luuK'hes,” aTid doubtful 
intuitions are made the bases of 
selection. 

Scientific interviewing is a regular 
series of functions. Tlu' applicant 
is first asked to read the firm's 
policies, rules and working contli- 
tions, usually set out attractivt;ly 
in an Employee Handbook. If after 
reading this information the. appli¬ 
cant is still desirous of working 
for the firm, he is given a preliminary 
interview. This interview usually 
reveals those of the applifants who 
are quite unsuitable for the adver¬ 
tised posts. These are turned away, 
with suggestions, if any, as to where 
they are likely to find work for • 
which they have an aptitude and * 
the nece.ssary training. 

The remaining applicants are then • 
required to Appear for a set of 
psychological or other tests, 'fhe 
succes^ul ones are made to fill 
in a carefully designed application 


form and asked to appear for a 
second interview. 

With the information derived from 
the first interview, the tests, the 
application form, and from any other 
intervening investigation, the inter¬ 
viewer is now fully equipped to get 
really acquainted with the applicant. 

The latter is j)ul at and made 
to talk freely about, his health, 
academic ('ducatitm, • vcu'.ational 
training, hobbit's and other activities, 
his attitudt; towards diffcrt'nt types 
of work and people, his aptitudes 
and ambitions. The intt'fviewer 
ustially starts with itupiiries .about 
the applicant’s previtms jobs the 
salarv receivetl, duration of emploV- 
metd, reason for leaving, length 
«»f interval between each job and the 
next, and so on up to lu-' present 
job t>r the last job he'held. 

If the interv'iewer has the nec»;s- 
sarv training and aptitude for his 
uoik, the information now in his 
*« aon will give, him an idea not 
f»nly j.bont the applicant’s ability, 
e.\|»rit!nc,e, aifd overt personality 
traits. Jmt even about his ni()ral 
(jualities, such as loyalty and honesty. 
Tlu’ value of the data supplied to 
the iutervicwpr de,pends, of' cmirse, 
on the latter's power of interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Many firms have a board of inter¬ 
viewers. This seems superfluous, 
except in • the filling of superior 
posts; for toft many interviewers 
Old)' t<'nd to confuse the applicant, i 
One trained interviewer the headl 
•of the department in^'hich the 
vacancy exists are usually sufficient. 

If the interview is to be successful, 
it is of the. greateftt importance that 
the applicant should be at ease.. 
The ^interviewer's attitude is largely * 
responsible for this. I^rivacy, in¬ 
formality, and a scat will u.suaUy 
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put the applicant at ease, while 
a>s3nnpathetic ear will draw him out 
more than any amount of cross- 
examination. 

Most important of all, the inter¬ 
viewer should always keep in mind 
the future, not the past. His cease¬ 
less endeavour should be to gauge the 
applicant’s potentialities, not the 
magnitude of past failures or 
successes. Tlie* vital point is to 
size up the applicant in relation to 
the vacant post and the post beyond. 

In conclusion it would be worth 
quoting certain recommendations 
put forward by Bingham and Moore 
in How to Interview and cited 
by J. F. Clark, B.A., B.Sc., in his 
article on “ Selection of I’ersonncl.” 

1) Interviewers should be carefully 
selected. • 

2) They should bo well trained in 
how' to use the data obtained in the 
course of the interview. 

3) Traits to be rated in the course , 
of the interview .should be carefully 
defined and objective methods of 
obtaining judgment of these traits should 
be provided. The traits chosen lor 
rating will naturally be those required 
on the particular job and will difler 
fi>om job to job. Such e.stim»tes can 
best be obtained on carefully prepared 
rating scales. 

4) Questions to l>e asked in the int^- 
view must be carefully phrased so as 
to convey the best meaning. 

5) Care should be taken that a 
favourable atmosphere prevails during 
the interview. An accurate estimate 
of the applicant cannot be made unless 
he is at his case and is capable of giving 
his best. 

Avoid answering or implying the 
answer to your own questions. 

7) Listen and let the interviewee 
his story. Then help him to 
^pplemchtli. 

y^ 8 ) Examine and discount your own 
prejudices. 

9) Get the full * meaning of the 
interviewee's statements. Interpret hia» 
statements at once. 

10) Follow up any cues given during 
the interview, but be careful to keep 
tp the point. 


Allow time enough. 

12) Keep control of the interview. 


Saving Time 

We are a restless people. We 
rush around here and there, crowding 
as many things into as short a time 
as possible. “ Life is short." and 
'■ Time is money," are two of our 
guides, 

A certain amount of this is good. 
It keeps us from being lazy and 
urges us on to accomplishments. 
However, if carried too far, 
defeats its purpose. 

A case at poinf is the man, who 
at the close of the day’s work, 
j limps in his car and races home 
at break-neck speed. More often 
than not, all he does with thfe few 
minutes he may have aved is 
swear because difiner isn't ready, 
scold his youngsters for some 
unimportant mistake, or go to sleep 
listening to the news on the radio. 
Are . ich petty tilings wortli the 
risks he took with his own life and 
tht* lives of others as he raced to 
be thd first one home ? 

Why do first class workmen 
sometimes hiil to use safety devices, 
or adopt other ways of short-cutting 
a job just to save a few minutes 
time ? Wliat if it docs take fifteen 
♦ninutes or a half hour, yes, even 
an hour longer to’change out that 
insulator ? Could the time saved 
be put to better use than that of 
•protecting th^ livt^ and, persons 
• of the men who do the work ? 

Held within the bounds of its 
rightful place ip the scheme of 
things, saving time is a desirable 
thing. But it isn't if it ha.s to be 
done by gambling with human 
life as the stakes. 


m 
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THE HANDLING OF FOOD 

The efficiency of the canteen has aheady been discussed from the point of 
view of tlte cook and the cook-imtse. The present article, dealing as it does 
with the actual handling of food, concludes this useful series. 


CaniMd Food : All canned food 
should be most carefully examined. 
If the till is blown, or if it shows 
signstif having; been tam|HTed with 
(such as solder i^ots), it should be 
destroyed forthwith. 

Cleanlinut : Scrupulous cleanliness 
must be insisted upon in the 
case of all persons handling food. 
The highcNt slandard of cleanliness 
is also essential in all places where 
food is c(>llect(Ml, packed, pre]>ared, 
or storeil. b'ood and w;d('r may 
become inf<-cted if c(mks or otlu*r 
persons handling food are ‘carriers’, 
or if utensils are not thoroughly 
cleaned. Disease may also be passed 
through dirty clotliifig or canless- 
ness in matters of pcTsonal hygiene 
and cleanliness. 

Crockery : ( hipped or cracked 
cups, platen, and othiT cifK^kery 
shf»ul<l t'ither be dispensed with or 
carefully disinfected before^ use. 
A well-known bacteriologist Dr. 
Sidney Linfoot, Ph.D., H.Sc., A.M.f. 
(’.hem.K.—(ibtained a small number 
of cracked cups from A.‘staurant.s 
and cafes of all types to be examined 
Ixicteriologicallv. The examination 
revealed germs of various types, 
particularly those present in skin 
diseases. " The answer to thes^^ 
dangers,’' Dr. Linfoot belit;ves, " is 
efficient cleansing, or, ideally, the 
exclusion of faulty ves.sf‘ls. The 
fault in most restaurants is that 
washing water is not hot enough 
either for adequate cleansing or 
sterilization." The i;emedy con.sists 
in the following precautions : " Alt 

utensils, after the removal of food 
remnants, should first bt; clean.s<*d 
at a temperature of 120*^1', They 
sltould then be rinsed in clean water 


at a temp>erature of 170''!". for 
2 to 5 minutes and allowed to drain 
and dry without wijiing. For drink¬ 
ing gla.sses in bars, chemical dis¬ 
infection with chlorine (50 to 100 
parts ]>er milliop) after washing in 
water is recommended." 

Cutting Up : All cutting up of 
im*at and pastry should be dtun? on 
th«‘ <"utting-uj) boards and pastry 
slabs prov'iiled for the purpost', an(t 
never on the co<ik-hous<; tables. 

Diseases : riien* is a long list of 
communicabh' tliseas(‘s which ini'll 
be spr<*ad through unhygienic, prac¬ 
tices in tlu' ha lulling of food. Kx- 
«'.renu*ntal diseases an* easin/ com- 
municati d through water, l«n)d, and 
unclean hAnds. A variety of droplet 
inh-ctions are sjirayed into the air in 
dr^)plets of saliva and whilst cough¬ 
ing, sneezing, spitting and even 
talking Various skin iliseases and 
\'.D. an* transmitted through con¬ 
tact.* I'inally, animals jind insects 
fn'quenfly act as " <'ariiers " of such 
(k'adlv diseases as plague, clutlera, 
and typluud. An ounce of preven¬ 
tion lierc, as els<‘wliere, is worth 
many tons of cure. TIu; utmost 
cleanijness must, theref(>rf;, be in¬ 
sisted upon at all times, 

Equipmoit : All clljuiprnent used 
in the kitchen .'?lK.>uld be kept clean 
and in good repair. Food cannot 
Ijib efficiently handled*and j>repared 
• in the abstrnce of adequate and 
clean equipment. All chopping 
blocks, crockery, and cutlery should 
lu? maintained in gAod condition and 
thoroughly cleaned after the last 
meal of the day. The same applies 
to grinding, mincing ^^nd other 
machines. • .« 
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FAott: Only those fruits which do 
nut need peeling should be eaten raw, 
but after they have been washed tho-‘ 
roughly. Over-ripe and decayed fruit 
should be immediately dcstn^yed. 

Inspection : Tn order to ensure 
tliat food is properly handled, a 
carefully planned proced\iro of in¬ 
spection is essential. Proceed stej) 
by step in an orderly, metlioilie.al 
manner, so thaf no point is over¬ 
looked. The inspection shoidd be 
carried out regularly, .ind everything 
should be candidly surveyi'd, as 
follows: (a) •Take a <jui<'k look 
round for cleanliness and tiiliness ; 

(b) Inspt'ct all food on arrival, espe¬ 
cially live footl such as poultry. A 
knowledgii of the pathologit.al condi¬ 
tions to be looked for is important ; 

(c) ICnsurc that the building and its 
parts are in go(»d repair. All eejuip- 
niont should be siuviceable and safe 
for the purpiise for which it is 
intended ; (d) tla: staff (their health 
and cleanliness) and their quaiters 
(good hou.se-keeping and tidiness) 
should also*l^e lf)r)ked into; (e) tin* 
compound or other surrouinlings 
should also be e.xamined. 'riu* pre¬ 
sence of creepers and overhanging 
vegetation should be forbidden, and 
the drains shotdd be clear, clean, 
and disinfected. Offending prac¬ 
tices ihould be put right at once. 
Good practices should bo compli¬ 
mented with equal promptness. 

Milk t Milk is liable to con¬ 
tamination from dust, flies, dilution 
with unclean water, etc. Cans, bot¬ 
tles, and other receptacles f«)r milk 
should, therefore, be sterilized by 
steam, and they should also l>e 
provided with dust-proof covers 
W'hich can be scaled to prevent them 
being tampered with. When open, 
milk containers should be kept in 
fly-proof safes or covered with gauze 
or other material to keep flies away. 
Lastly, milk should be pasteurised 


at a temperature of not less than 
145'’!'. or nmre'than 150"F. for 30 
minutes and then cooled rapidly to 
not more than 55"!'. 

Preparatioii of Food : Cooking 
improves the appearance and smell 
of food and also kills harmful germs. 
It breaks up tiu* cellulose and wood 
fibres in vegetable's and makes hard 
substances easier to chew. It in¬ 
crease the digestibility of vegetables 
but imt «)f aninfal fouds, so that the 
purpeise of cooking meaj .should be 
only to reuu>v(> its raw appearance 
ami to make it .soft. Much of the 
food value may be l<»sf through 
caroK'ss or bad eooking, and varietjt 
in cooking is as inqiortunt as variety 
in the food itself. Vitamins are 
de'slroved by prolong(;d heat and^ 
continual diet of st<*ws and other 
ove.rctn)ke(l foods it»sults in a deft- 
cieiicy of vitamins. • 

\ healthy diet is a .well I* danced 

* diet, naiiKly, one containing mine¬ 
rals, vitamins, prrdeins, fats, 
carbohydrates, and adequate 
“ roughage " not only to ensure 
" full! i's^, ” but to iiie,n*ase the action 
of the mUslines. Hut no matter 
how* e.xpertly f«)od is halance<l, it 
must al«) evoke aj>petite. This im¬ 
plies variety, cartdul pr<‘paration, 
a })leasiiut ai>pearance and smell, 
and good service in pleasant sur¬ 
roundings. 

Only that food which is t(» be used 
during the day shouhl he kept in 
tfie e.ook-house, the rest being care¬ 
fully stored* awjjLy. The food which 
is not actually in the process of 
lic iiig c.ocjke<l or prepiyed should be 
protected from flies in fly-pnoof safes. 

Refute : Arrangements should 
Ix! made for the disposal of dirty 
water, .swill and, kitchen refuse, 

* .since neglect* of proper sanitation in 
these matters leads to insanitfir)’' 
conditions and attracts flies and 
other pests. The impd^tance bf 
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the.<>e arrangements should be stn^ss- 
ed on all cooks and others engaged 
in the handling of ff)od. 

Refuse bins should be made of 
metal. They should be provided 
with handles, and loose-fitting lids 
with flanges overlapping the sides 
of the bins. Wooden rec(;ptaeles 
are not suitable for the purpose, 
although barrels may be used for 
wet refuse, such as swill, ])n)vided. 
they are water-tight and havt- goful 
lids. Bins should .stand on a hard, 
smooth, impervious plinth to prevent 
fouling of the surrounding ground. 

Storage and Uee t h'ood stores 
•.should be well ventilated, dry, and 
W'ell lit, while bread and meat stores 
should be fly-proof and rat-proof, 
especially in hot climates. As we 
have stresst'd alreiidy, only the food 
for the meal under preparation should 
be kept in the kitclien. The rest 
should be stored in a fly-proof safe. 
It is not much use covering food 
with gauze when flies are alxmt, as 
the fe<*t of the flies will ('ontamiuate 
the food by treading on it through 
the holes in the gauze. 

Storatf Dry s Oiy .stores should 
be kept in bottles with se.rew tops, 
or in tins with properly littbig lids. 
Goods kept in paper l)ags or open 
reccptach.‘s are expt)sed to dust and 
in.sects. * 

Utannk t All cooking utensils, 
including all pots and pans, should 
be freed of grea.se after each me;^l. 
Luke-warm water is ofjittle use in 
doing this. Almost, boiling water, 
with an ample suj)ply of soap and 
soda, are eltcckive. After cleansing-^ 
and this* is most ithi'Kirtant at the 
end of the day —the uten.sils shoulu 
be druKi with clean cloths and placed 
on shelves so tlyit their sides and 
interiors are c.xposed to'air and light. 
Thg practice of leaving u.s<,!d utensils 
to be cleansed overnight is a danger- 
otis one. ^ ‘So .ilso is the practice of 


cleansing untensils with earth or 
sand : aslics from the fire should.be 
u.sed for this purpose. 

Vegetablet : These should be prt*- 
pared in a special receptacle, and 
nev'er in the same .sink or other 
receptacle in which pots and pans 
are washed. Tlu'y should be stored 
in a current of air to prevent mould¬ 
ing ; this is b(‘st dotu‘ with the 
use of a wire basket. Whether 
vegetables should be eaten c«)oked 
(*r raw depends upon one’s habits 
and tastes. But in cases of an 
('pidemic, they shotUd always be 
eaten cooked. 

Water: fu the preparation of 
fojul, an ad<‘quate snjjply of both 
cold and’ bc»iling water is essential. 
'Phis should be clean and from a 
source which is not contaminated 
with sewagi*. .V variety of bacterial 
and worm diseases are transmitted 
through waiter. This .should be borne, 
in mind in the haiulling and prepara¬ 
tion of food.— A.S.r. 

< 

THE WILL TO WORK 

[ConlutnedJtom tJfj) 

growrf faint. Young men returning 
from the b'orces are told that they 
are to have special training to fit 
them for *•’ positions ’’ in the indus¬ 
trial world and arrangements are 
proposed for lectures, “ courses ” 
and what not. Very few “ posi- 
tU»ns ’ ’ are. waiting for them, but there 
are any number of ’’ jobs ” for those 
who seek them diligently and are 
prepared*to take off their coats and 
work their own way to such “ posi¬ 
tions ” . as they prove themselves 
capable of holding. And, be it re¬ 
membered, the best industrial train¬ 
ing colleges in the world are the 
w'orkshops and the business offices 
of our industrial enterprises where 
the hard and inescapable facts of 
life take the place of more or less 
nebulous theories. 
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WANTED: A GUIDE TO INDUSTRIAL CAREERS 


I F India is to achieve her indus¬ 
trial plans speedily and effectively, 
it is essential to provide guidance 
for our young people to choose the 
right careers. Mere academic edu¬ 
cation is at a discount today; 
there is a corresponding rush to 
our *few technical colleges and 
institutions. This may be a step 
in the right direction, but it is 
not enough merely to seek technical 
education wth an eye to the pro¬ 
posed developments in In^an 
industry in Ihe post-war period. 
Careers have to be cho.sen with 
a full knowledge of what they 
have to offer. The eager, student 
must be in a pf)sition to match his 
training, aptitude, temperament and 
personality with the career he in¬ 
tends to follow. In -this matter, 
youth needs guidance ; for mere 
enthusiasm, unless carefully directed, 
will not do. The truth of this 
remark is illustrated by the number 
of misfits and disgruntled employees 
which we find in our business and 
industrial organisations today. 
Each occupation clamours fdr men 
and women having the necessary 
qualifications, character and per¬ 
sonality. Each profession and trade 
knows- or ought to know the qualities 
it needs. The.se qualities, and the 
degree to which they are required, 
should be .set (jut in writing, so as 
to assist those responsible for the 
training of the younger generation 
in the matter of vocational guidance. 

The chief requirements in the 
vital supervisory fields are desirable 
personality traits, ability to organise, 
and technical talent ; but it is only 
the practitioners who can list the.se 
talents and abilities ^ as to provide 
a guide to young men lacking in 
experience and perspective. 

These practitioners or specialists 
should, therefore, prepare catalogues 


describing their work in clear 
non-technical language as an aid 
to parents and teachers who shoulder 
the task of guiding the young. This 
work is of national importance and 
upon it rests the progress and 
prosperity of India. 

In the average town there is 
ample opportunity for using a variety 
of abilities. (?areors are open in 
Commerce, Finance, Iiulustry, the 
Public Services, and in* numerous 
professions of applied art. If the 
school-master and school-mistress 
have done their job properly, the^ 
outgoing school-l)oy and .sc,hool-girI 
should have a knowledge of the 
requirements of the various pro¬ 
fessions and trades open to them. 
If the teachers have not attended 
to this part of their job, then it is 
incumbent on tlm commnntty t(» 

. provide adequate information on the 
careers available to boys and girls 
leaving school. 

It may happen somtdimes that .1 
given <*)ivironment does not provide 
an outlet for certain abilities or 
talents. In this case, of coursi;, it 
would be necessary for the possessor 
of these unusual qualities to find 
.scope for them elsewhere. 

Schools and* colleges .should also 
take their students on visits to 
factories, r>fiices, and other places 
so as to bring tlie. young face to face 
with the various pfofessions open 
to them, (.onsyltations with Voca¬ 
tional Advisers and Industrial Psy¬ 
chologists, if any, wpuld also be 
mo.st helpful. 

Concerted action with a view 
to providing a comprehensive guide 
to careers would undoubtedly pro- 

• vide the younger generation with 
invaluable help in assisting th^- 
selveffand their country. Nor womd 
the collection of this dajia entaU 
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j much work; for the information is 
! available—all that is to be dona is 
! to collate it, sift it, and catalogue 
j it in attractive folders covering the 
various professions which are avail¬ 
able today or likely to be available 
in future. There is little guidance in 
I this connection tdday. One or two 
j English books are there, but.these 
are related to English conditions. 
The inffjrrnalion wc need should be 
based on Indian conditions and for 
Indian conditions. 

In the. writer’s opinion this infor- 
I mation should cover f 

j* r. A general description of each 

\ field or profo.s.sii >11. 

2. The qualities required for success 
I in each fiekl and the degree to which 
I each of. these cpialities needs to be 
, developed. 

, 3. The prospects offered by each 

I profession. • 

i 4. The education, both theoretical 

I and practical, required lor a successful 
! career in each held. 

I 

j 5. A list of places qr institutions 

j where training in each profession is 
1 available. 

! 

The task of preparing a folder 
j c.ontaining the above information 
i in regard to the various professions 
■ could bf vuiderlakcn either by retired 
j men who have served in business or 
industry ; or by the present genera¬ 
tion of managers and other 
e.vecutives who are in touch with 
the practical requirements of the 
fields in which they are engaged; 
or b\' a representative agency espe- 
; cially established for this purpose. 
I We are confident that experienced 
j men would be most eager to render 
1 whatever help they could in guiding 
! the coming generation into suitable 
i careers. This would be more than 
, a service to our boys and girls. It 
; would be a direct and vital contribu- 
1 tion to the future development and 
! progress of gur country. 
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• Employment and Production 

A cbnference of all British Trade 
Unions executives is shortly to be 
called to hear from the Minister's 
frank statements on Britain’s indus- 

• trial and economic position. 

Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour & 
National Service, gave the committee 
of the Trade Uniw Copgress urgent 
reasons which, in the Government’s 
view, require the co-operation of 
not only of the Unions officially but 
of the members of the Unions as 
individual workmen, in keeping pro¬ 
duction at the highest level. The 
Unions have to be convinced that 
full employment can only be^ttained 
with full production, and that 
hindrances to full production are 
hindrances to Labour’s social pro- 

• gramme as well as dangerous to the 
whole of the national economy. 
The coming conference will cover 
a great deal of ground. It will, in 
fact, take stock of the insufficiency 
of man-pow^, the volume of output 
and the rate of production by the 
hour and by the week, and produc¬ 
tion for export as well as for borne 
needs. 

This conference will be looked 
to with great interest ; for the policy 
of restiicting output is a basic factor 
in certain circles on the false a.ssump- 
tion that greater output and labour- 
saving devices cause unemployment. 
What is equally deplorable is the 
idea so wdely held that higher wages 
must mean a higher standard of 

. living regardless of the rate of output. 

Surely the value of money depends 
on the amount of goods or services 
for which it can be exchanged. 

Fortunately, it is Ixsginning to be 
widely realised that higher wages 
without a corresponding increase in 
output leads infallibly to inflation—a 

state of affairs which benefits no one 

• • 


and undermines, the very founda¬ 
tions of national economy. 

A Safety Code for 
Pedestrians 

The Royal Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Accidents has issued a Safety 
Code for pedestrians which, we are 
confident, will be invaluable to those 
who have to move about on foot 
through our busy and* congested 
thoroughfares. It will not do, how¬ 
ever, merely to read this Code; 
it must be made a daily drill until 
its practice becomes an unconscious'' 
habit. 

I. ALWAYS use pedestrian 

crossings, luotpaths. and refuges where 
available. 

■i. ALWAYS UK)k right nnd» left 
before stepping into the rpadwas 

3. Al-WAYS choose ilie least 
dangerous point from which to cro.s 9 . 

4. ALWAYS select favourable 

opportunity to cross. 

5. AI WAYS keep your mintl on 
the tralfi''. whilst, crossing. 

6. 'ALWAYS beware of stepping 
from cloSe Iwhuul one vehicle into the 
way o( another. 

7. ALWAYS take extra care when 
the road is greasy. 

8. ALWAYS realize the danger of 

boarding or leaving moving vehicles. 

• 

o. AI.WAYS look out for traffic 

before boarding or icaxing trams. 

10. ALW'AYS* retain your presence 
of mind if caught m traffic and avoid 
dpdging about. , 

^ II. ALWAYS be ready' to help 
children to cross. 

Note :—When on a road without a 
footway, w^k on* the right of the 
roadway, thus fsuiing the approaftiing 
traffic. It is a help to cunsideMte 
drivjsrs if pedestrians who wish to cJpss 
a ro2td clearly indicate their desireVo 
do so. • .. 


liS 
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The Mitchell Medal 

The Council of the Indian Roads 
Congress decided last year to review 
all tlie Papers hitherto published in 
the proceedings of the Congress and 
to award a Mitchell Medal to such 
of them as were considered of 
outstanding merit. 

In view of this decision, at the 
loth Indian Roads Congress held at 
Jaipur recently. Mr. A. S. Trollip, 
Honorary ^jtmeral Secretary of the 
Safety J''irst Association of India, 
was awarded the Mitchell Medal 
for his Paper on " Ribbon Develop- 
' merit " submitted to the Congress 
in 1039. 

Whatever You Do, Take 
Care of Your Hands 

Hands do the work of .the world 
and have to be exposed to certain 
risks to do it, but most of these 
risks can be avoided by a little 
care and thought. 

If your job requites the handling 
pf objects with rough or sliarp 
edges, gloves will save * many 
scratches and splinters. But if you 
work with ino\ing machinery, don’t 
wear gloves; they *are liable to 
catch and draw j'our hands into 
trouble. , 

If your hands are much in contact 
with grease, oil, keroiiene, paints 
or solvents, wash frequently with 
WARM water and a mild soap. 
Avoid harsh,'* abrasive soaps and 
rough scl'ubbing. Oils and grease^ , 
clog the pores, and kerosene and* 
petrol.'remove the natural fat and 
dry tlie skin, while harsh scrubbing 
rou^ens and injures it. AU these 
conditions allow the entry of the 
g^ms to the skin, diseases geirerally 
^fokeTi qf 'as dermatitis follow. 


. If your hands suffer cuts or 
spUnters, get skilled hrst-aid prompt¬ 
ly, Don't wait till infection 
starts. 

Use your head to save your 

hands from accident; your hands are 

valuable. Few of us realise how 

valuable our hands are to us till 

we lose the use of them. 

• 

If you don’t believe this, ask 
the man who has lost one. 

Ten CommandmenU of 
Management ’’ 

The change in emphasis from the 
technical to the human element 
in industry is reflected in the “ Ten 
Commandments of Management ” 
issued in an attractive folder by the 
London Brai.ch of the Institute of 
Factory Managers : 

1. Make few promises and keep them. 

2. Be fair. Don’t have favourites. 

3. Don't waste anger j use it. Get 
mad once in a while, but not often. 

4. Always hear the other side in a 
dispufe. 

5. Don't bear malice. It kills loyalty. 

6. Don't be discouraged. It is your 
duty always to be enthusiastic. 

7. Notice gtxxl work, as well as bad. 
Give praise as well as blame. 

8. Study your men as you would 
your children. 

9. Give every man two chances. 

10. Take your full share of the blame. 
Don’t pass it down a long line of 
descendants. 
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INFORMATION CENTRES 


P eople engaged in scientific, 
technical, and research activities 
need to keep themselves in touch 
with the advances made in these 
fields all over the >yorld. In modbrn 
times, when a ceaseless flood of 
expert knowledge, flows from the 
technical press, the problem is not 
how to f)btain information, but 
how to utilise effectively the almost 
bewildering mass of material which 
is available. It is practically impos¬ 
sible for any individual to peruse, 
however cursorily, all the piiblished 
literature bearing upon even his 
own limited Sphere of interest. 

« To meet this difficulty, several 
industrial concerns in (Sfeat Britain 
and the U.S.A. havx* set up infor¬ 
mation departments within their 
own organisations. These depart¬ 
ments examine all available sources 
of information and draw the atten¬ 
tion of their scientific staffs to items 
bearing on the activities of 'the 
organiSiition concerned. Sometimes 
they prepare abstracts of such in¬ 
formation with an indication of their 
source for future reference. They are 
often required to find answers to 
queries raised by the laboratory or 
the works. While such departments 
are common in engineering and 
chemical firms, they arc also found 
in other industries and in Certain 
government institutions. 

With the advent of peace, India 
is certain to start on the many 
plans sponsored by the Government 
and by private agencies. For the 
success of these plans, we shall need 
to have up-to-date technical in¬ 
formation. on a variety of pursuits, 
* wi^n our ready reach. To provide 
an efficient information service, we 


shall need trained technical person¬ 
nel, and we shall have to subscribe 
to a large number of technical jour¬ 
nals w'hich are regarded as authori¬ 
tative in their fields. Finally, the 
men chosen for this work wiU have 
to read, sift, summarise, collate and 
index the information likely to 
benefit the various industries. 

The earlier we make a start in 
this direction, the better. Our tex¬ 
tile industry, which is the staple 
industry of India today and which 
has benefited so much by the war, 
might well give tht? lead. The jute, 
iron and steel, mica, chemical and 
leather industries would also benefit 
greatly by adequate inform.itibn 
centres. 

In the iflitial stages, it would 
be advantageous to become affiliated 
to such bodies as tlu; Ass<iciation 
of .Special Libraries in Gr(;at Britain, 
or the Ei» pneering Ind<*x Incorp()r- 
ated, IJ.S .'V. Particulars about these 
two information s<!rvices will be 
found els(Nv'here in this issue. 

Some of (iur industries may have 
tlieir own information services 
already functioning. In that case, 
thtar experience will be an invalu¬ 
able gujde to those which may 
be sot up hereafter. Initial 
expenditure tliere will be in 
establishing sucJi centres. Maintain¬ 
ing them on a high level of 
efficyency will also cQst money. 
But the question of outlay, 
w^ifch could be easily borne by 
member firms seeking this .ser>^, 
must on no accoui\t be allowed 
•to stand in the way. The money 
spent will be repaid a hundredfolc 
by increased productivity, economy 
and efficiency. 
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THE FACT-FINDING COMMITTEE 


I F India is to achieve the high 
standard of living which she has 
promised herself in the post-war 
period, it is essential that we should 
increase our production to the maxi¬ 
mum, for we can enjoy only those 
commodities and services which 
we are capable of providing.’ If 
production has to be kept at a high 
level, it follows that the apparent con¬ 
flict of view-points between Capital 
and Labojiir must be eliminated. 

Tliere are three common ways 
of dealing with conflicts or differ¬ 
ences of opinion between employers 
and employees : First, Domination, 
by which only one side gets what 
it wants; second, Compromise, by 
.which neither side gets what it 
wants ; and third. Integration, by 
which a way is found wherby both 
sitles may get what they want. 

When we.find a way that includes 
the ideas of the two or more parties* 
to a dispute, we get progress and 
all-round satisfaction, 

It has been truly said that 
Capital and Labour must either 
tight or unite, and^ since it is neces¬ 
sary in the interests of our national 
efficiency to achieve the maximum 
production per man per hour, it 
is vital that we should stop the 
tug-of-war between Capital and 
Labour and learn to co-operate 
for the benelit of both. 

The most effective way oT doing 
this is to jointly examine the ttets 
of the dispute. If wd do this, we 
are very likely to follow the process 
of Integration, by breaking u{> a 
whole i^ituafion into its componrat 
parts and considering each j»trt 
sepautely. No other method is 
kn^n which gets rid of antagonism 
be^een two hr more parties so , 
e/fectively and quickly. 

I Prof. Harold Laski in The 
roundationio Sovereignty suggested 


that participation in the early stages 
of trade differences should begin. 
with independent investigation. 

Mary Follett—a political and 
business philosopher of the first 
rank—who devoted a lifetime to* 
searching for the true principles of 
organisation, stresses in her Creative 
Experiences that ^co-operative gather¬ 
ing of facts is rnore useful to the 
resolution of conflict than for each 
side to get them separately and then 
try to integrate them ; for when 
each side gets them separately, there 
is’ a tendency for each side to stick 
rigidlj' to its own particular facts. 

These are not mere academic 
opinion^. Experiences subsequent 
to these writings have proved beyond 
doubt that a joint study of the facts 
underlying conflicts between various* 
parties inv 5 >i<ibly proves successful, 
for it provides an accepted found¬ 
ation upon which to base the 
discussions. 

Mr. Burton in his book Employee 
Representation tells us that joint 
fact-finding has become an 
accepted and characteristic pro¬ 
cedure under Employee Represen¬ 
tation plans. He says : “ Joint fact¬ 
finding on a large scale has been 
a noteworthy accomplishment under 
the Employee Representation plan 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Agree¬ 
ment on facts as the basis 
of discussion is encouraged at every 

step.As originally drafted by 

the Management and general chair¬ 
man representing the employees in 
the Engine and Train service, the 
procedure outlined for referring 
matters beyond the official first 
hearing of the case prescribed that 
there should* be a joint statement 

of agreed-on facts.and the 

representative plails adopted later 
by other branches of the service 
embody the same provision.'*. 
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Physical Training—A Part of Industrial life —1 

H, Margaret Watt 
Central Council of Physical Recreation 


nPHE assertion that " a positive 
health programme pays is 
gradually being accepted by more md 
more industrialists as they study such 
human problems as absenteeism, 
accident prevention and the adverse 
effect of over-monotonous work on 
workers and thus on production. 
It has been said that " good health 
is an almost indispensable requisite 
of a proficient worker, whether 
mental or physical, and even slight 
indispositions are often sufficient 
to degrade th<» quality of the output 
of work by the labourer*" and that 
" for every worker ab'jent due to 
illness there arc two who are sick 
and working on the job at io% to 
50% of efficiency, "t 

It seems, therefore, worth while 
to give thought to methods of 
preventing not only illnesses but 
such slight deviations from the 
normal as strains, backaches, con¬ 
stipation and headaches. 'More 
and more people now reali.se the 
importance of a balanced diet, of 
good lighting and adequate fresh 
air. They accept the principle 
that reasonable hours of sleep and 
relaxation are essential to good 
health and efficient work, but the 
importance of movement is generally 
much under-estimated or even 
not acknowledged at all. 

Importance trf MovMneiit. 

Movement is important in many 
ways. At 14, on leaving school 
a girl has usually a fairly harmoni¬ 
ously developed body, capable of 
active work of all kinds. Almost 
, immediately, however, in industry 
'^e proceed to sit at a bench all 


day. or to stand by a machine, 
and her actions become limited 
to an extent seldom realised. She 
may move only her hand for several 
hours on end ;• she may stand 
practically still for an equal number 
of hours, or move in a one-sided 
direction every day throughout the 
year. Tliis naturally means that 
her general physical capacity is 
gradually but appreciably lowered. 
She becomes stiff jointed, her 
abdominal muscles are often 
weakened by her sitting or standing 
positions, her feet arc often used 
wrongly, even if occasionally they 
happen to be in the right kind of 
shoes, and she may develop, 
especially if young, a curved spine. 
These disabilities may not 
immediately result in absenteeism, 
but they do result in lowenid vitality 
and a 1 'ssened capacity in all but 
the one limited' direction. The 
logical outcome of such limitation 
is, therefore, that what was once a 
co/nplex and extremely complicated 
machine becomes, at a very early 
stage, efficient in one part only. 
In industry this would seldom be 
allowed to happen to any mechanical 
cortrivancc. 

If young workers, therefore, are 
to be useful in more than one 
field of work, it is vitally important 
that their joints- are kept .supple, 
iheir muscles used and their powers 
of co-ordination kept unimpaired. 
It is often urged that worker!? arc 

* *' Physiology of Muscular Activit/," 
(p. 306) by E. C. Schneider. 

t *' Industry and Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Laws "—The American Colleg.^ 
cA Surgeons. Medical Service. 
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CUT YOUR MANUFACTURING COSTS 
ST USING GOOItJ^EAR 

TRANSMISSION BELTING 




^ DwlrAMtor# in iniim 

CHANDULAL T. PARIKM 
9P9. SmmSkw* 


ALSTCBL CO.. 

3 . Ma»|M L«at.^kiilta. 

TNR MILL STOttS COi. 

Brttiu4Mli RmiI. LeluA W . 

T STANES a CO.. * 

IhMS la. 

i olmbaco^. 

CtOMPTON ENC;iNrEKING CO. CMMtatl LTD. 
“ ^ - d Lima r ‘ 


Kmi Bom aOS). Imd L 


M SKllJlvASA CH 




ell. 

ACXX 


Goc»dyear make many difCerent types of belting 
for the transmission of power or conveying of 
materials. One of these is exactly the right Belt 
for each of your jobs — and of course, the right 
Belt means best service and lowest cost for you. 

Here are a few Transmission Belts that will 
speed up your production and cut down costs. 

COMPASS ENDLESS CORD BELT-for high 
speed and heavy duty. The load yt carried by 
continuously wound low-strctch cords encased in 
elastic envelop — no joints. Greater capacity than 
ply belts of equal weight or thickness. 

THOR ‘‘SQUARE EDGE* 
BELTING — for heaviest duty. 

Edges cut square and coated with 
protective lacquer. No ply seams, 
joints or splices — very flexible, high, 
tensile silver duck, 33 ounce in narrow 
belts; 35 ounce in wider belts. All 
widths and plies. 

WINGFOOT BELTING-for 
general industrial use. Selected 32 
ounce duck and best quality rubber. 

Protected edges. Flexible and strong. 

In all widths and plica. 

KLINGTITE BELTING-for agrt- 
cultural and industrial uses on drives 
not requiring heavy duty belt. Pro¬ 
tected edges. 32 ounce duck. 

PATHFINDER BELTlNG-for 
light industrial ti^e. Protected edge, 

28 ounce duck. All widths and plies. 

Your uearM CoodyMr Oi»trik«itor miU 
glad to iiipply yoor rtgoircawnts. 
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too tired for further physical activi¬ 
ties'in leisure hours but the admitted 
fac\ that girl workers are seldom 
too tired to dance shows that this 
problem is not entirely a physical 
one. " There is a difference between 
physiological and industrial fatigue. 
The first is typified in the exhaustion 
of a runner, but the second is a 
mentM and physical tiredness 
resulting from many mental ‘and 

physical factors.The 

elemental changes of exhaustion do 
not occur."* Further physical 
activity. therefore, should be 
possible if it* is really enjoyable 
and if it attracts. The idea that 
all forms of exercise are strenuous 
is mistaken. Many of them can 
teach rhythm, relaxation and 
correction of working faults and 
can result in making work lighter 
and giving a rested feeling rather 
than an added weariness. 

Every encouragement, then, 
should be given to young workers 
to take varied forms of exercise 
in their leisure hours—walking, 
cycling, keep-fit classes, swim¬ 
ming, are all popular and useful, 
and team games play a particularly 
important part in an active pro¬ 
gramme. Mo.st firms seem to think 
that if they adopt games in factory 
life, one team for any game is 
enough, and that games are 
primarily for competitive purposes. 
Great efforts arc needed, all the 
time, to convince managements and 
workers alike that six poor netball 
teams playing each other* will do 
the factory and the individuals 
more physical good than one team 
winning league matches. 

If it is accepted that young 
workers gradually ^ become less 
capable physically, "it is obvious 
that older girls and women will 
show clear signs of being not ill, 
but not quite fit. They may 


become more skilled and quick at 
their particular jpb but often that 
localised skill is purchased at the 
price of such things as constipation, 
backache and general lethargy. Con¬ 
stipation and digestive troubles, if not 
directly caused by immobility, are 
often gravely aggravated by lack of 
movement, a point frequently over¬ 
looked during a feverish examination 
of diet. Respiratory troubles are als< > 
aggravated ju.st^as much by rigid 
and contracted chests as by damp 
air, and backaches are oau.scd not 
only by internal troubles but often 
by faulty standing or silting 
position.^. 

The "Active** Break 

At present, such subnormal conditions 
often dcvclo]) into cause.*) of absentecism, 
and here a plea is made for some form yf 
physical training in -working hours. It 
may take the form of a short active 
break several tunes a week for young 
girls wlio sloop over a bein'li all day; 
it may mean a weekly renKidia' class for 
* older woincif who have tired or Hat feet, 
followed by helpful advice on how to 
stand and walk; or it may mean (luick 
chest-raobiUsing exercises in the open air 
for laundry or dope-shop workers. It 
is obvK'iis that initial delay and uuheaval 
will be caused by such classes, but a 
biisinj^ss man wno <1<X‘S miicli of his 
writing in lung distance trains and is 
conscious* of the value of ;i f|uick “ brea¬ 
ther ’* up and <lown a platform may be 
persuad^ that what looks like a tlclay 
may eventually ieail to increased vigour 
and output. We read a g(Hj<l deal about 
rest breaks in these flays, but lor many 
workers wi.sely jHanned active breaks 
—given at those tim'is when f>utput 
slUrws its lowest curve—might justify 
more thought* and exiMjfimental research. 
The words '* wisety planned *' should be 
stres.scfJ, because the activity should be 
compensatory and prqj>ably slightly 
remedial in character, and t^e teacher 
•must take care in her approach to the 
subject to avoid the comment of the 
worker that " it's harder work than 
working," ^ 

• " Industrial*^ Fatigue ''---Meyer Jlrywn, 
M.D., Pb.D. (Cunsultant to the 
Industrial Welfare Department of 
Zifrich Insurance Coy.) 
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ASLIB 


The Association of Special Libeafies 

There was a time when the scientist or industrialist could carry all’the 
knowledf'c of his subject under his hat, and keep himself abreast of all the 
discoveries and inventions that were beinp; made in his chosen field. But no 
modern scientist or industrialist would pretend tf> be able to achieve this 
toddy. Advances in the technical fields, especially, are so rapid and wide¬ 
spread that no individual, howbver painstaking, can hope to keep abreast 
of innov'ations without some mitside help. 


The Atlib : Thi.s difficulty was 
keenly felt by the s|>onsors of a 
conference h«4tl in 1924 at which 
the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux was form¬ 
ed. 'I'he men taking part in this 
conferetKV were all activ'el/engage<l 
in .scii'iitific and industrial research. 
They all had*tirst-hand acc|uaintancc 
with the prtpblem of keeping them¬ 
selves “ au fait” v.ith whatever 
progress was ])eing made in their 
sp<H',ial subjects. Their delibcrati^ins 
re.sulted in the formation of a 
body which should mainly concern 
itself with maintaining records of 
the whereabouts and particulars 
of existing sources of information, 
and in assisting the members of 
the association to get in touch 
with them. 

Its Constitution: The consti¬ 
tution of ASLIB is such that 
it embraces information services 
in many and diverst; fields. It is 
not merely a technical or scientific 
organisation. The extent of its acti¬ 
vities is reflected in its meinbership 
w'hich includes bodies with such 
widely differing interests as the 
Aberdeen Univer.sity Library to the 
Zinc Development Association. 

Inspite of its breadth of interest, 
however, the Association’s activities 
tend towards technical and indus¬ 
trial matters, since Industry’s de¬ 
mand for information is pre- 
, dominant. Manufacturing fu^s 


ctmslitutc of ASLip’S mem¬ 

bership. The value of ASLIB as 
an important information centre 
has been recognisc.d by the Depart- 
mt;nt of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Great Britain, which itself 
has been a member for many years, 
and which has now undertakgri 
to contributt; a substantial annual 
grant to the funds of the Association. 

Its Work: During th«‘ twgnty 
years that jhe Associafion lias been 
in existence, it has don<; a great 
deal of work in furthering its original 
object of providing acctirate, up- 
to-date information to its metnbers. 
Among the various activities of 
the -Association,* the following may 
be menrioned : (i) an annual con¬ 
ference at which jiapers on all 
a?;pects of organised information 
S(;rviees arc pri^sentcd and di.scu.s.sed, 
and at which personal touch is 
established between the members ; 
(2) tlw issuing of a Directory (a 
5U% discount in price is allowed to 
members) 0/ sources of specialised 
information in 'Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland; (3) the free 

is*iuc to members of* a quarterly 
• hjilletin of information by means 
of which the Directory is kept 
up-to-date; (4) advising and assist¬ 
ing members in •organising and 
classifying their own record of such 
information; and (5) establishing 
and nlaintaining a register of expert 
translators, that is, translators whjj 
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' Electricity —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and ^sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 

Charles W. Eliot, 

, (Late President of Harvard University.) 

FERRANTI 

« 

a nahte that has been associated with 
t/ie. triumphs of eiectricity during the 
past sixty years. 
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possess not only a mastery of the 
lai^uages from and into which 
they translate, but also a grasp 
of the subject with which they have 
to deal. 

This, in brief, is the work of 
the ASLIB. The list of subjects 
dealt with and the range of in¬ 
formation are both comprehensive. 
If tluj ASLIB is ^unable to indicate 
the source of information on any 
particular subject, it may be taken 
for granted that such information 
does not exist anywhere. 

The ASLIB Directory: I'his 
needs special mention. It is a 
bulky volume divided into two parts. 
The first part is arrangM alpha- 
beticall3' with 1500 subject headings 
under which there are references 
to over 2000 sources of information. 
The second part of the Directory 
contains a list of the towms where 
the special sources of information 
are situated. This list is also in 
alphabetical order. A note at the 
end of eadi entry indicates the 
conditions under which access may 
be had to the particular source. 
The Directory may be purchased 
by any member of the public. 

Th« Enquiry Bureaux: More 
important even than the 
Dirtetory are the Association's 
Enquiry Bureaux. All current sources 
of information on hundreds of 
specialised subjects are card-indexed 
here. These Bureaux are at an 
advantage to collect and arrange 
all kinds of information on account 
of the diversity of the Association’s 
membership and the vast aggregate 
knowledge which is at the disposal 
of the Association. 

The Tranelation Service: 

Apart from • the facts already 
mentioned in this connection, the 
Association acts as an intermediary 


and puts clients requiring expert 
translators in tpuch with persons 
w’ho possess the requisite training, 
ability, and exixjrience. Members, of 
the Association are entitled to this 
service free; non-members are charged 
a fee. 

ASLEB and India: India is on 
the threshold of industrial ex¬ 
pansion . When the many plans drawn 
up for the country’s industrial 
progress are put into effect, there 
will be a nation-wide demand for 
up-to-date information of a variety 
of industrial, engineering, and other 
scientific matter.s. It would, there¬ 
fore, be a very sound investment 
for our many universities and public 
bodies, as also for large business 
houses, to be affiliated to the ASLIB. 
In course of time, we could form 
a similar Association in this country 
by collecting and clas.sifying soprees 
of information on ^ ni:<< :.ers of 
special concern to us. The earlier 
we form the nucleus of such a body, 
the better ; because accurate, ready» 
and up-to-date information would 
undoubtedly accelerate the progre.ss 
of our industrialisation. 

• . 


U.N.Oi METHODS 

Mr. Makin, (Chairman of the 
Security (Council during its first 
session, .said in a brotadcast from 
Mclbounie, recently. “ I did not 
seek to asw^rt authority, but to 
guide the deliberations on the most 
helpful and friendly*lines. It was 
picver my practice to puli' the reins 
too tightly. I allowed the Council 
to talk and talk again and again if 
necessary, and tjiis method suc¬ 
ceeded where possibly peremptory 
action from the chair would have 
destroyed the prospects of results.” 
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Dear Madam, 

This is the place where your husband seeks to 
relax after a hard day’s work. It's here that you 
pass many a pleasant evening amongst your 
cl)ildren or your friends. Your Drawing Room 
therefore must necessarily bright and cheerful. 

Should your drawing*room be half-lit and dim. 
suggestive of gloominess, change over at once to 
PHILIPS LAMPS— for Light is Life. 


^R\IIPS 




PHILIPS ELECTRICAL Co. (IMDIA) LTD. 

•PHILIPS HOUSE' 

2. HEYSHAM ROAD.Calcutta. 

Distribuiors ior U\'<tern Iniia: • 

PRECIOUS ELECTRIC Co. 

CHURCHGATE STREET, .... Bombay. 
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IS THE HEAT GETTING YOU DOWN? 


T he human body is remarkably 
like an air-cooled eufjine with a 
sensitive and cfticient ccudinti sj'steni 
—the skin. The best way to keep 
cool, therefore, is to help this 
cooling system in performing its 
functions eniciently. 

When the tenTperature c>f the air 
inertases, the blood flows in large 
quantities in the small blood vessels 
(the capillaries) close to the body’s 
surface, thus •giving off lu:at easily. 
'Fhe pores of the skin open, perspira¬ 
tion pours out, (‘vaporates, and cools 
the skin ami body. 

With llu‘ advent of the hot 
weatluT, here, arc' a few j)oints on 
How 'I'l) Keep The Heat I'ltcni 
tletting ^’ou J>own. 

Bathing: it is a mi''take to 
seek relief from heat by plunging 
into cold water. This may stop 
perspiration for a time, but it 
dc;privt*s tlm body of an essemtial 
protective mechanisnt against the 
effects of over-heating. 

Clothing : The best way to keep 
cool is to wear as few clothes as 
possible. These .should be locjsely 
cut, and made from porous, smooth, 
light-coloured fabrics. A cloth of 
a rough texture slows up the move¬ 
ment of air next to the skin which 
acts as an insxilator. A dark- 
coloured fabric absorbs more heat 
than cloth of lighter colours. Just 
as black is the hottest colour to 
wear in summer, so also white is 
the coolest colour and should be 
preferred during the hot weather. 

Diet: In the hot weather, the 
body naturally requires less heat- 
producing food and, therefore, the < 
consumption ’ of carbohydrates 
(bread, potatoes, rice, etc.) and fats 
should be reduced. Preference 


should bo given to proteins which 
are an energy food, because bodily 
energy m\ist bo kept up to normal. 

The summer diet should be com¬ 
posed of foods which contain a 
large proportion of water, such as 
fruits and salads. It is important 
to watch for loss of ai)petitc - known 
in medical parlance as “ anorexia.” 
If this should happen, the appetite 
should be stimulated in order to 
maint.iin normal bodily energy and 
resistance. 

Salt: When the body ])erspircs, 
it loses a cerlaiu amount of mineral 
salts as well as water. Salt is a 
very important element in the body, 
and is recpiired for its eflicient 
physiological fimr.tioning. ff the 
.'-.lit content of tile body is ai owSd to 
get tf)o low, it brings ftbom exhaus¬ 
tion and frequ(*ntly heat-^tioke. Th<! 
salts ejected from the body through 
perspiration must, tlii'refore, be 
n plai ed. Since the body may lose 
as mu h as 1| o/s. of .salt per day, 
this loss .slionld.be made good by an 
incr(^ased intake of salt. This can 
be takcb either in food or in water. 

’ Water: The 1 OSS of water 
through perspiration is considerable. 
It may amount to as much as 3 
fluaits a day. This loss is to be 
lu.idcf good, and tlie best way of 
doing so should be known. 

Iced wat^r looks cool, but it does 

% 

not cool the body. On the other 
hand, it may be very ^dangerous, for 
it cools the internal organs,and may 
produce stomach cramps. It con¬ 
tracts the blood capillaries under the 
surface of the skin, and thereby 
stops perspiratio'n. The proper 
thing to do is to drink cool {not iced) 
water, or to eat fruits which are 
high in their water content. 
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The exdudve feature if 
Indiats foremost fyre 

*6UM-DIPPED 

Gum-dipping which is u*:ed only in the 
manufactuxe of Firestone tyres, binds the rubber- 
and cotton fabric layers into one integral unit, 
a patent process far superior to any ot.ier method 
in making tyres. Not only are you sure of getting 
greatly increased mileage, and thus save money— 
but giun dipped tyres are stronger and so give 
a better protection against cangerous blowouts. 


restone 


FIRESTONE TYRE & RUBBER CO. OF INDIA, LTD. 

Bombay -k Madras k Calcutta k Bangalore k Nagpur 
k Delhi k Karachi k Colombo k Lucknow 



Lahore 
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SALVAGE OPERATIONS OR AFTER THE FIRE 

>• • 

By G. D. Jf AVON'S 

Late Senior Training Officer, Bombay Rescue Cor/>$. 


TN previous articles we discussed 
' * w’ays and means w'hcrehy fires 
may be prevented. But in spite of all 
these protections, it seems that 
outbreaks of fires are inevitable. 
Because of tjiis, the need for 
co-operation with the Fire Brigade 
in combating fires was discussed 
in my last article. The present 
contribution is an attempt to 
inculcate id the public correct 
practices during salvage operations 
after the fire has been e.xtinguished. 

After the fire has been put out. the 
Fire Superintendent approaches you 
with a notebook and pencil. Amongst 
other thing*, he will want to know 
about the insured value of the premises. 
You would be advi.scd to answer the.se 
questions frankly and without reserve: 
your fire insurance policy does not ( untain 
a request for reticence similar to your . 
Third Party Motor Accident Insurance. 

You may be approached by a represen¬ 
tative of some firm of Fire l.)amage 
Assessors and, if it is a good firm, you 
would be well advised to engage him. 
When you submit your claim^ to the 
Fire Insurance Co, they will *seud a 
trained asses.sor to check it, and if yciir 
claim has been prepared by an expert 
in the terms of your policy, it will save 
a lot of extra trouble. The fee charged 
for these services is usually a precentage 
of the settlement value of your claim, and 
it is usually well-earned. But this 
advice is merely offered for your guidance 
and you are entirely at liberty to please 
yourself in the matter. 

The fire being out you are now 
confronted with the task of salvage 
a most difficult job. So far as 
we are aware, the only city in India 
that has a trained Salvage Corps 
is Bombay. As a rule, therefore, 
you will have to* undertake the 
Job yourself with such help as yoi; 
can get. 

Damage does not end with the fire 
being fiut out; indeed, unless you 


take prompt steps, water and weather 
will add to the destruction of the fire 
until your machinery and stock'in- 
fradc are ruined, and may even end 
in the collapse of your premises. 
Neglect after a fire will result in 
what Insurance ('oinpanies cill 

Progressive Total Loss”. 

Salvage i.s a highly .skilled job with 
very lugh incidence of risk. All that 
we can do in the limited sp.acc at Our 
ilis()osaI is to give you a lew ideas to 
lessen (he risk of ineidenco while saving 
what can be save<l. 

Your very first duty is to issue a 
strut order that no one is to enter the 
tniilding m an imiietnons attempt, to 
learn the fate of some particular interest. 
It IS .a sound policy to appoint people 
to prevent the rash from being dis¬ 
obedient. A that ,• ts ftrvn on 

fire IS full of hoohv kaf' s a vill/tgi: 
captured from an un\irupul:>us enemy, 

Nc.xt, ensure (hat the <‘ler.tric supply 
IS completely isolated. With people 
standing or moving alKinl in wet areas, 
a leal .ige of only a fc'W volts niavmulli]>ly 
it sell into a fatal sliot.k (las ]>i]>cs 
may be damaged or Irai-tiireil ; ensure*, 
therefore, that the* g,is siqiply is really 
cut off* as the allcniative will be .an 
explosion followed by another fire 

lieforc the last (ire engine leaves, 
look for accumulations ol water. If 
there are any basements about and 
there is wajer in them, the fire engine will 
puny) it out (or you for a small fee fixed 
by the Munic:iji.iliiy If the lire engine 
•is unable to undertake the t.ask, hire 
a hand pump or balent out with buckets, 
taking care to» keep the drams open. 
This water contains a lot of ash and 
, other small debns, and if the drain is 
choked, the wajLer will spread and add 
further damage. 

Probably the most serious booby 
trap anrl one that has resulted in 
many fat^ I'lCcVlents consists in 
unsafe floors^ Do not, ihefefore, 
let anyone walk on a floor until you 
are certain that it will not f^ive way 
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Safeguard your valuables by investing 
in Godrej Security EquipmentJointless Safes, 
CarlvBoxos and Coffers, Cabinets and Almirahs, 

“ Locks.which give UNIQUE PROTECTIV^E 

FEATURES unobtainable in equipment of other 
makes. Godrej is proud to be the guardian of 
much of the wealth of India. Governments, 
Banks, Business Houses and the Public throughout* 
the sub-continent rely on Godrej for the safety 
of their Valuable possessions. 

Nearly fifty years cf engineering 
, praclicej a plant of modern machine-tools for 
scries production in a large factory completely 
equipped 'for the fal^rication of first-quality 
arricles of steel and other metals; a staff and 
skilled labour force of 2 , 000 —these are the sali¬ 
ent factors of 4 he Godrej Organisation, which 
makers Security and Efficiency Equipment of all^ 
kinds! Godrej value has evolved from their 
patented m^thdds of constriittion and design, 
which both economise material and give a 
GREATER STRENGTH-TO-WEIGHT RATIO. 





^ 
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under the weight. It will n<*t do to 
qjrtify a floor safe by a suptTftcial 
glance at it. Snob an oxainination 
will only reveal surface cracks and 
mild tlisculouration, yet sijch a 
floor may be as thin as ^lajier. 
Examine all flo(jrs from underneath. 
This will oftr-n reveal floorboanls 
to be just charcoal ami even stivl 
girders to b<; dis(i>rle(l until, thev 
are actually pitting stress when* 
they were intended to support. 

Stairways .should aNo lie c.arefullv 
exaniiui'd. Th*re again, do not 
judge from Vhe sui hu e aj)i)earauce. 

( heck up from tin* uiulersitle ; 
but even after having done .sf), do 
mit go bounding, up the stairs. 
Place your feet on the i-xtrenu* 
sales of th(' .stair treads and do n<»t 
remove yoifr weight from iht* lower 
foot until yo\i have teste<l that the 
u])per foot can acc.ejit it. 

You may iu)tice seveial Ions ol roof 
or walls m an iiusuiblo < ondinon an<l 
these must he cither sluirerl up or 
demolished. Wc do not recommciitl 
that you try to do this worli with un¬ 
trained labour. A liuilding eoiitractor 
with a tr,lined st.itf and a<lt‘<jiiato 
iijipliances is m .1 iniuli lietter position 
to carry out tin* work .sat isfactonly. 

Seconrl only to the meiiato of weak 
flooring IS the hazard presented by hiose 
bricks or tiles A preiainously ledged 
brick or tile thrown oH bv the vibration 
of a pressing lorry or a gu.-.t ol wind 'ii' 
even a crow' may kill a man. 

\N hen people set to weak in .i pia< <• 
where odd tlebns fails are likely <o 
occur, the lorract precaiitif>n is to take 
some light sfiars and rope ami m.ike a 
light frame with a tarpauliif over it so 
that it slopes like the roof of a lean-to 
shed. 'Ihis will en.snre jiroteeiion at 
least again.st lalling tiles and other 
similar hazards. Steps should also be 
taken to fence off w'ith a rojie or a few' 
wooden spars any exposed holes such as 
lift-wells anti unsafe patches of fltiuring. 

If your gotid-s are not secure against* 
trespa?*, arrange to have them watched. 
Having taken <’ all thc*se precautions, 
you are now free to pay attention to 
tlie actual salvage operations. 


^'onr machinery is probably the 
most N’aluaWe item. Unless, 
the building has collapsed, the 
damage to your machinery is likely 
tti be vi‘ry Uiw', Fn any case, have 
the machinery wiped dry as soon 
as you can dt» so stiffly. Rust 
soon starts to set in, and it is better 
ini'Vt'nled than removed. He 
careful that no bits of brick or other 
debris is l<*ft between gears or 
working parts.. Tf there are ctitting 
t<iols or spetual appliances, remove 
these and .store them in*a safe, dry 
jilai'e. 

Having cleaned your machinery 
thormighly, the next step is to apply 
gre.'ise to it, preferably w'ith brush, 
befrire loveniig each machine wdth 
t.’iqiaiilin, taking care not to allow 
sagging basin.s which will collect wafer. 
It IS best to stretch the lunmulins taut 
.and tie iliem down. If vou do. this 
task thoroughly, your mai.hinory should 
•-iilhT 110 further depreci.it 1 >11 "for a 
wc(*k at le.'ist. , 

Mean while, other jienple can be given 
the job of sorting over your stock iri-trado 
and diMiling it into 3 groups: ‘un¬ 
damaged,’ ‘ damaged, but repairable, 
and' iseless’. Your .specialist knowledge 
ol yo. « own business will suggest to you 
metliods in de.^Jiing with this stock in- 
tr.ukc Kcmenibc'r that the problem 
ol salvjige ilcvolves on the iicsurance 
lomp.inv; s<i ask for their instructions 
• .IS to the disposal of what you consider 
lo 1)1* *' useless.'' 11 you follow all 

these iiistriu.tiT/iis scrupulously j or 4 
hours alter the fire, you will havo stopperi 
fh<* spread'of damage. 

Wrili the pennissiiiu r>f the fireman 
kdt 111 charge, open doors and windows 
and let freiji air carry away the smoke 
and stench from the gutted building; 
begin to moj) up the water and sweep 
away ilirt. fiillicr mrm up the water 
whith threatens to do further damage to 
*voiir goods or else cover up* or remove 
the go(Hls. 

Do not make .slacks of your goods up 
to the height of your ceiling. Small 
open stacks ‘are easier to count and 
inspect. They also facilitate tho’ frc*e 
movement of air and thus assist in the 
process of drying and saving your goods 
from further damage. • 
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VICTORY 

OVER 

FIRE 

* 
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MINIMAX LIMITED 


M 


I 


63 . NORLAND ROAD. 
BYCULLA, 

BOMBAY. 


MERCANTILE BLDG.. 
LAL BAZAR STREET. 

CALCUTTA. 


10 per eento Diseonnt to Members 

of Tho Sdfeiff Firmt Association of Mndia t 

lt*s good to bovrare of accidents: equally 
important to make sure, in case an accident 
docyi happen that your dependents are secure. 

Eagle Star accident policies are particularly 
economical for members of the Association. 

For example^ 


meeiJtnt 


mnJ 


Rs.10,000 •'***~ry 

. 11 I ■ • . 

R O A AAA death by oeeidsni ts o poMSsngsr troir^ irom^ li/f« 

omnihtu or oihsr iiemnasd vshisU in tskish you ars 
—" fc—. . ■ trooslliag 

FOR Rs.ll/ll jiliNUAL PREMIUM 


(K5.I3, lesM 10 per cent.) « 

Eagle Star Insuraiiee Co., Ltd. 

(Incorporated in England with limited liability) 

Standard Buildings Hornby Road, Bombay. 
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To dieck up whether you have 
dealt correctly with your stock-in- 
trade, you have to ask yourself one 
simple question : "If nothing more 
was done for a week, would then? 
be any additional depreciation ? " 

You can now turn attention to the 
most unpleasant task before you. namely, 
clearing up of the debris at the main 
seat of the fire. In doing this, it is 
important not only to use right methods 
but to have a correct appreciation of 
your objective. 

Do not set about a task in a slap-dash 
fashion. This debris is valuable evidence 
so far as you are concerned. You 
should, therefore, have it sorted over 
with care. You have sufferetl a loss 
and are entitletl to compensation for 
that I0.SS ; but the fire insurance company 
are entitled to check up on your claim. 
A few buttons and buckles may be 
evidence of the quantity and quality 
of burnt cftithes; a few half-melted 
brass-handles and locks may prove the 
loss of quite a lot of valuable furniture; 
a few pieces of lagging iron and a pile of 
white ash may prove the loss of tons of 
wrapping paper. 

1 was appointed as an arbitrator in 
a case of Are which gutted a firinting 
press. The* chief item in the claim 
was for a huge sum because several 
tons of printer’s type had been utterly 
lost. The insurance company's ussessor 
quite properly reported he saw no 
supporting evidence of the alleged big 
loss. 1 spent some days having huge 
masses of wood ash carefully sorted 
over and extracted from it rough splashes 
of useless metal described as lead, but 
this actually turned out to be type metal 
—a mixture of tin, antimony and lead. 
The scale proved our salvage to be in 
reasonable haijnony with the claim, 
and when I had to make the Award 
against the Fire Insuranco Company, 
they not only accepted it but were 
careful to make it perfectly clear that 
they were satisfied and in full agreement 
with the Award. Prompt payment 
was of course made. 

Having accepted the principle of 
dealing with the debris as evidence, 
there are certain correct methodsr 
of handling it. Broken glass, 
rusty nails, splinters and Arc roughed 
surfaces are some of the hazards 


to be guarded against. Those 
required to handle this debris should 
be given leather gloves—preferably 
old motoring gloves. Never 
attempt to pull anything out of 
a pile of debris; lift each item 
carefully off the pile. Having done 
this, do not dispose of it according 
to its intrinsic value, for, though 
it may be perfectly useless, its 
1‘xiStence may help you in presenting 
vour Fire Damage claim. 

All the procedures aqd practices 
roconunended in this article will be of 
little avail unless they are practised 
in the course of periodical fire drills. 
'I'liese drills should be enthusiastically 
and thoroughly carried out until the 
various elements involved in salvage 
operations become an efficiqpt, 
systematized procedure. 



'Brain 

teaserm 


1 A (log aiul a rabbit, four thousand 
"*• ^ feet apart, £atcli sight of each other 
simultaTieou.sly. The rabbit instantly 
starts fo run at right angles to the line 
of sight at a .sptHxl of forty feet per 
.second while the dog, at the same in.stant, 
starts running* toward the rabbit at a 
s])ee(i of sixty feet per second, 

Hf)\V LOiiG IXJES IT TAKE THE 
I)(Xi TO CATCH JHE RABBIT? 
O A cone shaped lull is two hundred 
^ hict high and one hundred feet in 
diameter ak the base.' A winding spiral 
path runs from Irase to tip with a constant 
slope of five per cent. 

.WHAT IS THE LENGTH OF THE 
PATHWAY ? , 

• O A man sells a cow and a horse 
for $120, He sells the horse for 
$100 more than the cow. 

WHAT Dll) HE §ELL EACH FOR ? 
A 1 am now twice as ^»ld as you were 
^ when I was your age. When you 
are as old as 1 now am, the sum of our 
ages'wiU be loo. 

WHAT ARE OUR AG^S ? 
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— dwwJbilit!^ •t' 

RAIPUR MILLS 

T^o/rUile^ :- 

Bf)oty,A\erceLcvwiis 
Beautiful Saries,>X\erce 
Po|5lias,Shirtings Twills, 
9f Dorias, H^ndkerchlefs.etc. 




RAIPUR MILLS. 


ASHWIN FORCINC AHEAD! 


TAKING ITS PLACE on the ihdusthal nap of GUJARAT AND BOMBAY 

_.‘NOW AVAILABLE_ 

. ASHWIN’S 

REFINED GROUNDNUT OIL • WASHING BAR SOAP 
METHYLATED SPIR'iT . RECTIFIED SPIRIT 

BRANDY ‘ GIN . RUM 


Enquify Solicited: . 

ASHWIN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

QjBUce: Opposite Jubilee Beug, Post Box No.* 82, BARODA. 

• r«fc. Address: Wcrh: Telephone 

•• RASADA*' SAMLAYA^ B. B. & C. I. RIy. No. 593 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF WORKSHOP MANAGEMENT 


RECENT article in Machine Shop 
Magazine by Mr. H, \V. (ico 
attempts an interestint^ analv'^is of 
the successful Works Mina£;(T. 

The successful Works Manager, 
according to the author, is made 
up of lo®o technical ability and 
90%*pcrsonal ability. His personal 
ability is further sub-dividi*d into 
the followinj^ fnii^ qualities: a) 
Leadership, b) R'<!action in an 
emergency. , Administrati<»n 

ability, and d) Social activities, 
that is, relationships with his 
colleagues and subordinates. 

Taking each of the.se (qualities 
in rotation^ the successful Works 
Manager is, t'lrst of all, a leader. 

In other words, he * achieves his 
results through Icatlership and not 
drivership. He makes the major . 
decisions, and takes responsibility 
for these ilecisions. Once the broad 
outline.s of. a problem have been 
chalked out, he allows his subordi¬ 
nates the fullest scope for displaying 
initiative in their work. He is 
liberal with praise, when a good job 
has been done ; for he realises that 
praise, apx>lied with discretion, is 
the finest indu.strial lubricant. Too 
mucii will clog the work.s, but 
credit properly apportioned is ahvays 
appreciated and pays handsome 
di\idends. Jinpartiality is an 
integral part of his personality. 
He treats his men squarely, and 
they reciprocate in like manner. 

With regard to his behaviour 
in an emergency, the succes.sful 
Works Manager displays self-control 
,of a high order, -A fatality, a 
domestic strife, or petty personal • 
troubles which have repercussions 
in the workshop need to be dealt 
with calmly and sympathetically. 


Emergencies call for quick decisions 
and quick orders, but the.se orders 
must 1 h' given calmly and without 
flurry. 

As an administrator, the successful 
Works ^'lanagcr is always on the 
alert to avoid friction between 
.soctu)ns or departments or indi¬ 
viduals. He jLuicouragcs initiative 
and welcomes suggestions. If he 
has a good man working under 
him, he lets his superiors know 
about him and his good work. 
This goes to his credit especially 
if ho has been n^sponsiblo for training 
him. 

In his social activities within 
the workshop, the successful Works 
Manager extends friendliness and 
]H)litenc.ss to every mem! ‘r of his 
staff. A cheerful “ (ipo«l ^lorning ’* 
and a smile cost nothir>g hut bring 
good results. 

« 

Hut while he is friendly with 
his men. he never encourages the 
sort 'f familiaritv which is apt to 
breed clisrcspeut or indiscipline. 

The , successful Works Manager 
knows that it pays to take a per.sonal 
’interest in the welfare of his staff. 
If one of hj>» men has been away 
sick or if'there is sickness at home, 
a sympathetic enfjuiry and an 
expression of jiersrjrril interest are 
always appreciat(?d. Hut while 
b(‘ing friendly ail’d sympathetic, 
there should be* no favourites. 

, In .short, the conduct of the 
successful Works Manager is 
‘governed so as to r^ain the respect 
and goodwill of each individual 
member of his %taff. It is thus 
that harmdnious team-work • is 
secured—the type of team-work on 
which the efficiency of an 
organisation rests. • 
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7Sie> 3^ 4^ 

May also he called the big soap at small cost. 
The reputation for quality, its standard weight 
and IdW cost in these days of soaring prices and 
its rich and fragrant lather has made it the leading 
soap of India. Stocks are available everywhere— 
Ask your dealer for Hamam. 


THE UTA OIL liLLI 
GOlPAIIV LIIITED 



This well-known range of synthetic 
enamel* finishes will be available 

t « 

, again very shortly. . Register your 
order now 

t 

I 

« * 


ROB* INGHAM CLARK & COMPANY 

LAKtHMI aUlLOINQS. SIR W. MIHTA RO., BOMRAY. 2. CLIVI ROW. CALCUTTA 
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WRITE THE LAST LINE AND WIN Rs. 5/-! 



A Charming homamaker named Lqu 
Kept her home very tidy, lt*s true. 

But her pride took a fall 
On a rug in the hall 


Any subscriber to Efficiency News can 
enter. All you have to do is to supply 
the missing last line that rhymes with 
“ Lou *’ and ” true" and deals with 
safety. A prize of Us. 5 will be awanied 
to the best entry. The decision of the 
Editor will bo final. Entries, cut from 
the magazine with the missing line filled 
in, should reach the Editor, Efficiency 
News, Electric House, Fort. Bombay, 
not later than 3pth May, 19^6, MayM 
the list of hazards below will help you. 

Cluttered Stairs 

Frayed electric cords 

('urtains near flame 

Climbing on chairs and lx>xos 

Poisons within children’s reach 

Sooty furnace and Hue 

I’sing kerosene to start fires 

Bathtub without handhold 

Toys where they can cause stumblofr 

Unscreenerl fireplace 

Small rugs not anchored or skidproofed. 

You may or may not care in iUse theso 
hazards as limerick hints. I’ ‘it DO NOT 
allow such hazards to exist. 


Let your plans for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLLERITH 

Electrical Punched Card' Equipment 

WHICH IS USED THE WORLD OVER FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ACCOUNTING. COSTING. STATISTICS AND OTHER RECORDS. 

Our Staff of Experts in Office Organisation are ready to help in the 
framing of your plans. Alternatively oar Service Bureaux at Delhi. 
Calcutta and Bombay can deal, speedUy and economically, with work of 
any volume which is of a sporadic nature.* 

THE BRITISH TABUUTING NACHIHE CO., LTD., 

PRATAP BUILDINGS. CONNAUGHT ORCUS*. 

NEW'BELHI. 


Central Avenuai 
CALCUTTA. 


Esplanade Read* 
BOMBAY. 


LAHOraS - JMAORAS - AJMKR - CHAKUAlA > LUCKNOW • CAWNnomC • SIMLA • CEYLON 
POONA . TATANAOAft - MEERUT • JUBEULFORE • KIRKEE • 8HAJAHANPUR • KHAMARIA 
SECUNOBRABAO - ASANSOL - TRiCHINOPOLY • BURMA. 
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r/^er 4i i 

MQDE IN INDIQnoa^ 



•D0iiU« Cndtd SpowM tl Timpertd iltel in dipt »r lis, S/ld Jni. 
to 7 i 8 ini. (AmcrictnS A. C. Sitci.) 



RMlnm Friwn .Ciaw m tort— 
DMtfned tor Monooileal Actiy- 
IniM WfMlnf-ForUbla or 8U- 
tlononr plontt ovotkbto-Htriiir- 
tlcolly mtfd tnd piOfWetf with 
ipKltl ufolr ditlew-AvtomtU- 
coup itopi Oil OoMmlWli whfn 
pro-drurmlntd Ptimiim Ii ob- 
tainoct—Oporotfo olUitr Low or 
HlghPriMUio Blow Flpit-Low 
Prtiiuro Oonrroton olio on lolo 
*-Tho whoio ^ulpmont opprovcd 
iQf Chirt Iniprctor of SiploolwM. 


AB-UImI PIoUotm Traoh: 
nuod wiui folid-tpifd wiwolf 
with iwlltr teorlnfo—And • 
itetroblo tiirnUblt^-Proiiw ond 
plotrorm of on-woUtad eonolroe- 
tlOB-midf of hMvp inuif 
uidlci ud plilo-<atfpliic eipB- 
elij » cwii. 



SIMPSONS MADRAS 
SlmptOBB Ferqt: Constructed of heavy section angle 
frame and heavy gauge sheet metal hearth, with ash 
cleaning vent at the base and heavy section grate- 
complete with heavy duly Simpson's blower—suitable 
screen provided to protect operator. 


SImpM'a Eoltor Csdor: 
Meeu the Oerauid for primers 
wtshlni to cut rolleiB Indlvl- 
dninp under pressure, evuld- 
Ini It the same time the hcury 
eipenee of Installing power 
driven roller cactlng equip- 
menu Cin be aupplled either 
lor electric heating or charwial 
fire whichever Is prermMe. 
This plant Is designed to eater 
for appmiimatehr 100 lbs. 
of Roller Oompotitkm. Bigger 
planu can be suppUed at a 
slightly higher rate. 


The Single Wheel Bantw: 

Body constructed of II gaugo 
mild steel-capacity S.1S c ft 
Pimme made of mild ateel 
with tubular handles— 
AU steel If- wheollL AB 


welded construction. 






NimifAnuiu 


■iWfV^HwWIil W BAFV 

Pewwiii AMiyline 
Oeaeraters<*^Tail 
BsaidCim|tti»-0^ 

Wm«f Mr M sad 
urry astto ft i t t um 




SIMPSON C Co, LT 

AN INOIAt INSUSTRIAL INSTITUTION SINCE 1840 

MOUNT ROAP, MADRAS 

UASCIES: lUNALOIC TUCNINSNlX eiTICANesq S SEeSNOEtAMD 


NAIOFACTOKS 


MaMs WormlMp 


Roiaif Cutting 
Matbines—Whml 
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9 

EFFICIENCY CLUB OF INDU 

A Resume of Some Recent Lectures 


A MONO the many activities persued 
by the Efficiency Club of 
India during the first six months 
of its existence, special mention 
must be made of the lectures 
delivered at its meetings held in 
Bombay on the second Wednesday 
and fourth Thursday of each month. 

The first lecture in the scries 
was delivesed bv Mr. K. M. 
Khareghat on “ Daylight Saving.” 
The speaker (h*alt with the various 

times ” observed' under different 
systems and their relation fo daylight 
saving. The talk was particularly 
topical in t'iew of the controversy 
then raging astti whether theCiovern- 
ineiit should continue, modify or 
altogether abandon the new time 
introduced during the recent war. 

The sec{>nd talk was giv'en by 
Mr. F. P. Fernandes who spoke on 
” Methods * of I’romotion.” The 
speakcT contended that seniority 
could not be made the sole criterion 
in granting promotions, as frequently 
urged by .senior employees. If this 
were done, the control of an organi¬ 
sation would iiltimately pass into 
the hands of men with no better 
" qualification ” than length of 
service. The u.se of Merit Rating 
forms in granting promotions was 
discussed at * length with many 
illustrations. 

In the course of a talk on 
“ Information Sources,” Mr. J. R. 
Randeria dwelt on the necessity 
for business and industrial concerns 
to have access to accurate, up-to- 
date and reliable infbrmation on a 
variety of subjects connected with 
the efficient functioning of their 
businesses. Apart from the 
” .ynio’s Who ” and other Trade 


Directories, Mr. Randeria referred 
to the Engineering Index Inc., 
and th<‘ Association of Special 
Libraries which are known the world 
over for the excellent information 

services - provided by them. 

• 

The next lecture was delivered 
by Mr. A. P. Pereira* under the 
provocative title "Where Business¬ 
men Blunder.” He pointed out 
that very many businessmen held 
the idea that applicants with the high¬ 
est available qualifications .should 
be recruited, irrespective of the 
requirements of, the j(»bs to be fillfcd. 
This invariably led to dissatisfac¬ 
tion of employer as well as (‘mployee. 
The speaker pointed mit * that 
intelligence test.s ami vocational 
guidance should be used at lt;ast 
by the larger organisations in this 
country to match men to the posts 
to be filled. 

Mr. N. C. ('arr .spoke on 
" Kfiiciency * in Advertising,” 
Tracing, the history of advertising 
from the Stone Age, the .speaker 
dealt with the main varieties of 
modern advertising. He stressed the 
importanc<; of commercial art be- 
causf^ on the development of this^art 
depertded the progress of commercial 

and industrial organisations'. 

• 

Speaking* ou “ Importance of 
Saving,” Mr. Jamal, well-known in 
life insurance circles, evoked 
considerable interest by enumerat¬ 
ing and discussing the best possible 
methods of saving. He stressed 
that thrift should,be cultivated as 
a habit, and: pointed out that .life 
insurance with its system of regular 
premium payments was a step in 
the right direction. 
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Do You Work In 


M 0 1 

S E ? 


If SO, You Netd 

MALLOCK-ARMSTRONG 

f 

• 

Ear Defenders 

Six sizes ; Rs. 4 /- per pair each in a Inetal box. 

i)i 

Sole Distributors: 

* 

• 

• 

R. K. 

DUNDAS (Eastern) LTD. 

P. 0 . BOX 767. 

jEHANGIR BUILOINO; 

1^3. ESPLANAOB ROAD. 

BOMBAY. 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW EMPLOYEE 


A new employee is apt to feel 
lost (if not somewhat scared) on 
the first day or two of his employ¬ 
ment. This is especially true in the 
case of large organisations. Most 
of us have experienced these un¬ 
comfortable emotions. " Whether it 
is because of the unfamiliar en¬ 
vironment, the strange faces, the 
unaccustomed duties, or a combina¬ 
tion of these and, possibly, other 
factors, bewildered nervousness and 
a feeling of, helplessness generally 
mark the new worker's first day 
on the job.” 

Watkins and Dodd, in their 
Management of Labour 'Relations, 
express the same view : " There is 
an unw'elceme strangeness about 
a new job and a new organisation.” 
Yet it is a fairly common practice 
to send the new employee to report 
to so-and-.so department for W'ork. • 
No guide is provided, and little 
guidance is given. The cager-to- 
please buf bewildered recruit is 
left to shift for himself. 

Modern personnel management 
has no patience with these hap¬ 
hazard and heartless ways. It is 
considered "a definite re.sponsibility 
that the new worker be given a 
cordial and sincere reception.” The 
Personnel Officer starts by giving 
the recruit a copy of the firm's 
policies, rules, and working condi¬ 
tions, usually set out in an attractive 
Employee Manual. This, may be 
read by the recruit either at once 
or at his leisure. 

In any case, the Personnel Officer 
then has a friendly chat with the 
new employee, welcoming him to 
the organisation, explaining to him 
the highlights of the firm’s policies^ 
and traditions'and, in brief, "selling” 
the firm to him. This is important, 
for the recruit's efficiency and en¬ 
thusiasm depend largely on |he 


pride he takes in belonging to the 
firm which has just engaged him. 

The recruit is next informed about 
a variety of things which concern 
him: the place, time, and method 
of pay ; details about allowances, 
overtime, loans, advances, and other 
matters regarding money ; wr)rkiiig 
hours, clocking and time-card ar¬ 
rangements, entrances and exits; 
promotions, transfers, and educa¬ 
tional facilities ; canteen, toilet, club 
room, library, and sports facilities ; 
procedure for grievance adjustment; 
suggestion scheme and awards: 
disciplinary action and discharge; 
first-aid and medical facilities; 
notice boards and the Houst* Journal. 
These are the main matters on 
which a new employt;e would ap¬ 
preciate enlightenment, <'\*‘n*if he 
does not ask for it. * What’s more, 
the recruit must be convinced, at- 
the outset, that (he P<;rsonneI 
Department exists to serve him, 
and that he is welcome to approach 
it for 'guidance at any later date. 

The, recruit is next explained the 
layout of the firm (most conveniently 
done with the help of a geneological 
‘tree), and then taken round the 
organisation and the geography of 
the place is explained to him—par¬ 
ticularly with regard to the canteen, 
toilet room, club room and other 
amenities already mentioned. The 
tour of the premises should end 
in the department in which the 
employee will start work. Here he 
is introduced Jo hiS* Chief and at 
Jeast a couple of colleagues with 
whom he will start learning his 
work. I f there happens to be a special 
training section, tfce recruit will, of 
course, be introduced also to the head 
of that section. Associated depart¬ 
ments and department heads may 
also be included in the introduction. 
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After this the foreman or oth^ 
supervisor assumes responsibility for 
handling the recruit —but not en¬ 
tirely ; for the Personnel Department 
has to ' follow up ’ the introduc* 
tion: to watch the employee’s 
reactions to his work and other 
activities, and to ensure that 
he is properly placed. 

In effecting'the introduction, it 
is essential not to go to extremes. 
Avoid patronizing; avoid pampering. 
Treat the new employee in a 
sincere, straightforward, business* 
like manner " Patronize him, and 
he will serve grudgingly. Pamper 
him, and he will be spoiled. Treat 
him properly, and he will keep 
his balance.” 


Needless to say |he introducer 
must have a -thorough knowledge 
of his organisation, its policies, 
and products. More than that he 
must have sympathy to understand 
the feelings of the new employee and 
to help him. Either the Personnel 
Officer himself or a trainedflssistant 
is best suited for this work. 

This introduction is not a matter 
of mere benevolence. It is as im** 
portant to the employer as it is 
to the employee. Starting a recruit 
right is half the battle, because 
first impressions last long. To bid 
him welcome and. to enlist his 
enthusiasm at the outset is a sound 
investment for the future. The 
dividends arc loyalty, efficiency and 
a low labour turnover. 


How’s Your Driving ? 

Check List of Twelve Common Driving Faults 


CONSENSUS of opinion among 
those most qualified to know the 
skills and shortcomings of motorists 
puts the follow'ing 12 common 
driving faults, at the head of a much 
longer list. Check your own driving 
performance against these faults 
for your own safety and for the 
safety of other users of the road. 
The list is not necessarily in order of 
importance. . 

I. DRIVING TOO FAST FOR 
CONDITIONS. Density of traffic 
volume, pedestrians, frequency of inter¬ 
sections, road surfaces, and sight distance 
are controlling factors. 

II. POOR J UDGMENT IN PASSING 
OR FOLLOWING. Not aUowing suffi¬ 
cient interval between .your car and the 
one ahead. Passing on curve or hill. 

III. FAILURE TO SIGNAL. Un¬ 
predictable changes in course or speed 
cancel the other fellow’s chance of 
avoiding you. 


IV INATTENTION. Driving is a 
full-tii.iC job. 

V. 1MPR0I^:R TURNING. Making 
left turns from the right lane and vice 
versa. 

• VI. POOR USE OF HEADLIGHTS. 
Overdriving illuminated area and failing 
to use lower bdhm when mooting cars. 

VII. LACK OF COURTESY. Fail¬ 
ing to yield right-of-way, particularly 
to pedcstriaiui at intersections. 

VIII. POORLY MAINTAINED 
VEHICLE.. Improper adjustment of 
brakes, lights said other safety equip¬ 
ment. 

IX. Weaving in traffic. Driv¬ 
ing on ^rong side of the jroad or in 
the wronk lane. Unnecessary changes 
in direction. 

X. DRIVING "BELOW PAR." 
Fatigue, illness, alcohol. 

XI. FALSE CONFIDENCE. Belief 
in the ability to " Stop on a Dime." 

XU. HORN DRIVING. Too much 
noise and too little skill. • 
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TOWN PLANNING AND TRANSPORT 

P 

The National Road Transport Federation has issued a Memorandum, 
prepared by the Highways Committee of the Federation, for the guidance of 
those concerned in examining Town Planning Schemes on behalf of road 
vehicle operators. A number of points which need to be carefully considered 


in this respect have been conveniently 

. GmsmtiI Prindplm 

1. Every plan sljiould give easy 
access to, and egress from, all 
important' points of delivery or 
despatch, with the minimum of 
obstruction or delay, and the maxi¬ 
mum of safety and uninterrupted 
running. 

Built up AruM 

2. Road widths in the town 
should be carefully examined. Wider 
road^ arc necessary where side park¬ 
ing cannot b6 avoided. 

3. Communication roads should 
be provided behind all shopping 
sites to facilitate the handling of 
goods in the rear of shops. 

4. There should be a number 
of parking placCvS close to shopping 
sites, with several pedestrian and 
other approaches to,the shopping 
streets. In larger towns or cities 
mul-slorey garages or under¬ 
ground parks should be envisaged. 
There should be adequate parking 
facilities for commc^^ciaf vehicles. 

5. In conjunction wth the 
Police Cqmnussioncrs, existing ad- 
cident-pronc " black spots " should * 
be examined and steps taken to 
eradicate them. , 

• 

6. Bad road junctions are 
common and are often the cause 
of bottlenecks and delay; the plan 


listed and briefly discussed. —Ed. 

should clearly sho^^ that these will 
not occur. 

7. Turning circles are often 
cramped, as are the outlets from 
side roads; due attention should 
be paid to this. 

Trunk Roads, etc. 

8. By-passes should be obvious 
of purpose, .should increase the 
route mileage as little as possible, 
and should be easily accessible by 
straight through-routes from the 
town itself. 

9. Main roads should usually 
be dual carriageways, three lane 
roads being avoided. 

a 

10. Lay-byc.s should be frequent, 
every quarter of a mile on each 
side of the road. 

Round-abouts 

11. Round-abouts should be of 
such radius to permit a vehicle 
and trailer to negbtiate it with 
ease. 

12. Where possible round-abouts 
should be~ free of all buildings likely 
to attract waiting vehicles. In fact, 
they would be best kept free of 
all buildin'gs. If shops are 
adjacent, then it* is essential 
that parking facilities are provided 
close by. 
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13. It is desirable that the num¬ 
ber of'roads converging at a round¬ 
about should be kept as few as 
possible. In no case should a 
secondary road enter a main road 
in close proximity to a round-about- 

Ring Roads 

14. Ring roads now usually.form 
part of every' scheme; but the 
circular ring road is frefjuently 
the longest way round, and traffic 
will (unless definite, steps to prevent 
it are taken) take the shortest 
route. The ring road to achieve its 
object should 

(а) provide rapid and easy access 
for the main traffic flow to 
the principal commercial and 
industrial areas ; 

(б) provide the shortest nnitc 
between given points in the 
planned area. 

15. It i* not always ideal for 
through traffic to have to use a 
ring road. Con.sideration might be 
given to elevated and depressed 
roads to deal with this class of 
traffic. 

Road Cmningt 

16. Side entrance roads .should 
be. staggered and not immediately 
opposite one another, unless there 
is a round-about. At busy round¬ 
abouts some provision should be 
made for pedestrians. 

Bridfw 

17. The strength of bridges in 
the area is of extreme importance 
and all roads leadiniS: to industrial 
areas should have bridges fit to 
bear the heaviest loads now envisag¬ 
ed ; in some cases one through 
road should be capable of taking 


“ indivisible loads ^ up to 300 tons. 
In regard to bndges, width, head- 
room and strength are ail important 
aspects. 

Estiiiialea of Traffic 

18. Good road planning should 
be based on traffic statistics and 
a census of traffic direction. As 
improved roads attract traffic from 
other roads, tlio statistics should 
be carefully examined ao that an 
estimate of potential increase from 
this cause may be made in order 
that the improved road may be 
able to meet the increased traffic 
demand, 

19. The muxiintiin or peak load 
of a road is the deciding factor 
whether it occurs daily or nt Week¬ 
ends, when the duration of the 
peak is more than one hour. 

Future Improvements in Vehidet 

20. Plans should, take into 
accoun the wider, longer and 
heavier vehieWs that are required 
on economic grounds by industry; 
one of the main objections raised 
to such improved vehicles is the 
insufficiency of existing roads. The 
more the transport industry 
can *socure improved roads, the 
more effective will be its representa¬ 
tions for improved ‘vehicles. 

New Houeing Sites 

e • 

21. New'housing areas should have 
6ne through road, to allow proper 
development of a bus service and 
efficient operation* of delivery ser¬ 
vices. When shuttle bus services 
are the only possible method, the 
best 'service may be denied to the 
inhabitants owing to costs. * 
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SUPERVISORS’ DISCUSSION GROUPS 

An interesting London experiment that has proved its worth in Fostering beiter 
Understanding of the Management Aspects of Foremanship and Comp:dence 

in Supervision 


O NE of the sigi^cant war-time 
developments in Industry has 
been the better realisation of the 
importance of efficient supervision in 
the operation of sound Management. 
War conditions have emphasised 
the supervisor's part in the smooth 
working of control and adminis¬ 
trative procedures, and in the main¬ 
tenance of sound relations among 
personnel in the various depart¬ 
ments. 

Industrial spokesmen, as well as 
many official ones, have recently 
paid tribute to the need for a high 
standard of jibility and competence 
for effective discharge of the fore¬ 
man's work. To fulfil his responsi¬ 
bilities, the foreman must have a 
good general knowledge of organ¬ 
isation of production, control 
methods and supervision. 

To meet this need for additional 
knowlec^c of what i» entailed in a 
supervisor's responsibilities the 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service/ in collaboration with the 
Board of Education,* inaugurated 
the Foremanship Lecture Course. 
It is by now well known to.industrial 
execiUives all over the country, 
and has been attended by 
th<>usands of aspirants, foi;pmcn, and 
.supervisors. '» 

Having completed their studies 
at these official courses many fore-* 
men felt tliat they had acquired' it* 
sound addition of knowledge ; but 
they also felt the , need for some 
organised meaiis^ of continuing. 
They wanted not only to round off 
their new knowledge, but also. to 
exdtange ideas and experience about 
, vdt/Bkt the3^had learned, with pa^i- 


cular reference to the daily problems 
they met in their work. In short, 
the course itself created a need of 
something furthei^; and this 
complementary development had 
necessarily to be of an informal 
character to enable the foreman to 
make his personal contribution 
related to his own everyday 
experience. 

• 

The need was met on the part of 
the London Centre of the Institute 
of Industrial Administration by the 
formation of two ercperimental 
" Supervisors’ Discussion Centres or 
Groups " in outlying districts of the 
London Area. They were first 
Ijegun nearly two years ago and 
developed on an autonomous, 
informal basis, with a nominal 
qualification for membership to 
which any foreman or similar super¬ 
visory^ grade could be easily 
admitted. 

Little has been heard of them 
outside their own localities because 
of a strong desire that the Centres 
should prove their worth in practice 
before they attracted publicity. 
But in their own districts they 
became well-known ^ and keenly 
supported. 

They have now proved their real 
value and have in consequence 
increased in number around London, 
\^ith others coming into existence 
in the near future. Moreover, they 
are attractu^ considerable attention 
. simply by giving foreman the 
opportunity to exchange ideas and 
experience and to. discuss common 
problems with thdur counterparts 
fropi other firms. 
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The Centres are essentially con-* 
cemed with supervision, as district 
from the tedinicalities of operations 
and processes (except where super- 
visdliiy problems are involved, as for 
instance in operator training). 

The pcmary aims of the Centres 
can be simmed up in broad terms 
as:— 

{a) The ‘iider^ange of experi> 
ence in supen^ion; 

(I)) Mutual collaboration in 
fining solutions to problems of 
supervision; 

(c) Keeping abreast of develop¬ 
ments in the practice of sound 
supervision; 

{d) Broadening the supervisors' 
out look and field of contacts; 

{e) Putting supervisors into 
closer contact with technologists 
or specialist staff (rate-fixers, plan¬ 
ning staff, managers, etc.), whose 
activities have an important bearing 
on supervision. 

As already indicated, each Centre 
is an informal and autonomous group 
governed b^ an elected Executive 
Committee and Honorary Officers. 
A form of membership is adopted, 
with a nominal subscription, to 
enable the Centres to meet indis¬ 
pensable clerical expenses. The 
Centres are organised on a district 
basis. 

More recently it became necessary, 
because of the growth of the Centres, 
to^ establish a Co-ordinating Com¬ 
mittee as a means of > ensuring 
balanced development in different 
parts of the London area^ and also 
as a channd through which the 
experience of the existing Centres 
coidd be given to those newly 
fonned or about to come into 
existence. The initiative and 
management of the* Centre is still 
left to the Local Committees ; .the* 
Co-ordinating* Committee is an 
advisory. consolidating body 
concerned only with policy and 


development rather than with 
activities. ' • 

It ccmiprises* accredited delegates 
from rile local Executive Commit¬ 
tees, together with two accredited 
representatives of the London 
Council of the Institute of Industrial 
Administration, so that the advice 
and guidance of a more experienced 
body can be made available to the 
newer movement. But neither the 
Institute nor its Londem Council 
takes any further share in the 
administration or formulation of 
policy and development. '^****'^ 

The Centres have neither political 
nor protective significance and are, 
therefore, complementary to Trade 
Unions and Mutual Benefit Societies 
catering for the supervisory 
of industry. The Centres* ainr is 
educational solely. They have been 
developed so far as a contribution 
to the country's war-time needs but 
it is unquestionable that they have 
further value also to the streng¬ 
thening of industrial management 
in post-war times; it is, therefore, 
hoped that they will continue to be a 
permanent feature of the training 
and development facilities for 
foremen. 

Finaflly, there seems no rea^n at 
all why this scheme of Supervisors’ 
I>iscussion Qroups should not be 
tried out in India. The experience 
of Britain has proved that compe¬ 
tence in supervision is amongst the 
^undest of the foundations upon 
which effective management can 
rest. * ' • 

r SohUian Hi brain 

imarerm 

1 . Two minutes. 

%. 4004. 99 feet. 

3 . Horse liio, cow |io. 

4, 33 1/3 and 44 4/9 
years. 
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I The Technique of 
I Management 

Tliere is a move in England to 
establish a British Institut^g' of 
I Management • for the following 
I purposes : 

j 1. To provide a centre frr the study of 
I Management. 

I A. To carry out rescrl'ch and dtssemi- 
! nate 'information on,«' the subject of 
i Management. 

j 3. To work in close co-operation with 
I those existing bodies which are effective 
! in their own specialist fields, and, 

j 4. (Generally, to take aU possible steps 
; to assist in raising the standards of 
i Management practice in the country. 

i This move is to be warmly wel- 
! corned. In the past, there has been 
j a widespread tendency to think of 
1 efficiency exclusively id terms of 
Plant and Equipment. The natural 
result of this has been that the 
. vital technique of management has 
■| been ignored. With the growth of 
j our economic activities, however, it 
is being realised to a growing extent 
that the efficiency of an enterprise 
depends primarily on the efficiency 
of its • management. This realisa¬ 
tion is responsible for the modern 
tendency to study and develop 
management as a specialised 
i industrial function, 
i 

I 

j 
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ENi^NClNG INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 

fNDIA TOa started to launch her 


•*' many plsi^ for the country’s in* 
dustrial develwment. This is the 
time, therefore,'^(> take careful stock 
of the steps being taken the world 
over for achieving maximum output, 
Onceithe days of scarcity end and 
goods are again freely available, 
there will be .competition as never 
before. Survival in this com]X'.tition 
will demand the most efficient 
methods of production and the 
highest standards of management. 

With a view to enhancing Britain’s 
industrial efficiency, that country 
has already taken a number of 
far-reaching steps. 

Sir Stafford ('ripps, President of 
the Board of Trade, has instituted 
a 4 number of Working Panels* to 
secure mc^ximum co-operation 
between employers and emidoyces. 

It is proposed to provide expert 
advice, free of cost, to assist manage¬ 
ments on factory layout, supply 
of materials, stores organi.sation, 
production planning, methods of 
inspection, and other industrial 
processes. To carry out this scheme, 
experts will be added to each 
Regional Production Board, and 
the service proWded will be similar 
to that which Vas formerly made 
available through the • Supply 
Department to firms engaged in war 
prc^uction in the U.K. 

It is also proposed to institute a 
Central Institute of Management. 
The objects of this Institute will 
be to raise the standards of in> 
dustrial administration throughout 
Britain, to help create in industry 
and commerce a reservoir of effici^t 


managers, and to stimulate a lively 
appreciation of the importance of 
the nmnagement function at all 
levels of industrial organisation. 

India urgently needs similar 
facilities of her own. Management 
still remains to be Recognised 
amongst us as a highly spSb^nlEed 
profession; research facilities are 
severely limited ; labour conditions 
in the country, as revealed in the 
fir.st Reports issued by the Rege 
Committee, call for drastic treat¬ 
ment : and employer-employee 
relations continue for the most part 
to be in an unsiitisfactory .state. 

Wliile all those problem.- ftced 
to be solved without dtl.iy, we 
would call special attention to the 
urgent need for providing expert 
advice to industrialists on certain 
basic problems which have a direct 
bearing ;m our industrial efficiency. 
We have alrea<ly indicated what is 
being done in this direction in 
Britain.'* With the talent available 
ii\ this country, similar services 
could easily be,made available here. 
I'he fact that there are a variety 
of industries in this country presents 
no spijcial problem, for most indtis- 
tries have to face the Siiinc funda¬ 
mental issues. 

We need not wait for Government 
to give a lead in the matter. Each 
industry should ^ take »the initiative 
and set up an ’advisory panel for 
itself. Industrialists would thus 
secure expert advice on all problems 
relating to the productive efficiency 
of their organisations. This, in turn, 
would accelerate the industrial 
progress of the country. 


* Ste- Wkat’s BekimdT^Woriting Parties f—P€ig» i8;$. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO IN AN ACaDENT? 


an accident occurs—^it 
^ does not matter whether in a 
factory, home or street—the follow¬ 
ing vital questions arise: 

1 . What is wrong with the victim ? 
Is it a case that needs immediate surgical 
attention ? 

2. Where is a qualified first-aider 

available ? , 

3. Where is the nearest hospital 
equi}>ped^^ deal with hospital cases ? 

4. Where can an ambulance be 
obtained ? 

Frequently a trained first-aider is 
not readily available and well-mean¬ 
ing citizens eagerly render help. 
The victim is usually j^laced in a 
conveyance and taken to a hospital 
—possibly one not equipped to deal 
with^ accident casualties. Admission 
in such cases is refused and the 
unfortunate Victim goes on tour 
until a suitable hospital is found. 
Had the citizen asl3t;d a policeman, 
, he would have been told the nearest 
hospital where accidents can be 
treated, and the correct police sta¬ 
tion where the accideift must be 
reported. ^ 

Ignorance in the.se matters, or neg¬ 
ligence in making proper enquiries, 
are both equally reprehensible; 
for the victim may be suffering 
from severe hsemorrhage, fracture 
or shock, and mi^iandl&vg or 
delay may well prejudice his chances 
of recovery. It is ipost'important, 
therefore, to secure correct treatment 
for accident vetims as speedily as 
possible., • 

Every town and district needs, a 
first class organisation to deal with 
^ these emei^encies. If pne is already 
available, it should be whole-hearted¬ 
ly supported with money and se^ce. 
If one is not available, it be 

2^tup. • 


In case you should witn^ an 
accident, the following an^^is is 
offered to help you rcnd€af*^rompt 
and effective service/The first 
things to do are :— /y 

1 . If the victim is in f^fimediate danger 
—fo]^ example, if he inlying in a traffic 
stream.—^he .should w removed imme¬ 
diately to a place of safety. 

2. Bleeding, especially arterial, must 

be attended to at once. * 

3. If he ha.s a fractured limb—espe¬ 
cially a lower limb—it slipuld be splinted. 
The Thoma.s splint is suggested for this 
purpose as it has the advantage of placing 
the parts in their correct position and 
slightly extended so that the broken 
ends of tHe bone do not overlap. 

4 . If he has a fracture of the spine, he 
must l>e most carefully transferred to a 
Hat and unbending stretcher in a prone 
or supine position according to where the 

’ injury is. 

The above suggestions should be 
carried out by a qualified first-aider. 

The victim should be taken to'a 
hospital as quickly as possible— 
but to one which is adequately 
equipped to deal with such cases. 

In*order to carry out the above 
procedure effectively, the following 
organisation is necessary: 

1. An adequate supply of trained 
first-aiders must l)e available at all times 
at first-aid stations, the lattm* being well 
distributed over the area. The St. 
Jolin’s Ambulance Association have made 
themselves responsible for the training of 
first-aiders and have inatituted a number 
of divisions to render such aid. *. 

2. A team of motor ambul^oes should 
be available at all times at first-aid 
stations. 

3. ~ Publicity is essential to inform and 
keei) the public constantly reminded of 
how to get this skilled attention. 

4. A well distributed system of hos¬ 
pitals, equipped for the purpose of dealing 
with ao^ents, should be provided. 

6. Since money is needed to maintain 
this <»ganisation,... provision should be 
made for adequate funds to jnrafvide for 
aQ the^'Services. 
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MANAGEMENT^UPERVISORY RELATIONS 


I N ord^ to as»st the foreman in 
fi||fiiling his respronsibilities and 
duti^!^ most efficiently, it is 
essentia?" to place management* 
supra'vismj' relations on a sound 
basis. Th^^National Association 
of ManufacWers, U.S.A., has 
formulated cerain broad principles 
on this subject for the guidance 
of management. 

It goes without saying, of cour.se, 
that management-supervisory rela¬ 
tions are , a two-way affair. 
Managerial status cannot be 
bestowed on foremen; it must be 
earned. Kecognitiou and prestige 
are the fruits of personal merit. 
Each foreman must secure these 
through his^ifficiency, loyalty, scn.se 
of responsibility, and leadership. 
Lacking these qualities, he cannot 
rightly expect the support of 
management for his decisions' and 
actions. 

It is al^o significant that the 
suggestions of the Association of 
.American Manufacturers, sum¬ 
marised below, arc preceded • by a 
recommended course of extensive 
training in forcmanshlp. 

Roeofoituni : All persons who 
in practice represent executive 
management in dealing with manual 
employees should be considered 
and treated as part of the Supervi¬ 
sory Management. This should 
be done in such a manner that 
thei? relations to managefnent will 
be clearly apparent throughout the 
company. Management shoidd build 
up the prestige* of the foreman and 
his job so that he wiU be regarded 
as representative of the management 
by the rank-aiui-file workers. 

CenpeiiMtSoa : Foreman should* 
be paid on a salaried basis and be 
accorded the same privileges as to 


vacations, leave,^ and other benefits 
as are provided for other salaried 
employees. Further, the foreman 
should receive a fair differential 
remuneration above the com¬ 
pensation of those whose work he 
directs and supervises. 

Audiority x In the performance 
of their jobs, foremen require 
authority consistent with their 
responsibility. It is desirable that 
each foreman should ha\¥.;.a cbm* 
reali.sation of his duties and respon¬ 
sibilities and the extent to which he 
may exerci.se authority. 

This objective may be achieved 
by the division of the foreman’s 
rp.sponsibiiitie.s and functions into 
these three clas.ses: (a) those func¬ 
tions on which he may exercise 
full authority without consultation 
with his superior; (ft) those functions 
on which he may exercise authority 
but is required to report the action 
taken to his supt^rior; and {c) tho.se 
functions on which he may not 
exercis*' full authority, but may 
instead n\gike a recommendation 
for action whfch must rewuve his 
superior’s approval before being put 

into effect. 

• 

The foremap must have the right 
to approve applicants for employ¬ 
ment whose work he must .supervise. 
He .should’ also have tlie right to 
advocate di.scharge of employees, 
lastly, he should be.held re.sponsiblc 
for the mdintcjiancc of satisfactory 
employee relations in the group 
he supervises, , 

The foreman* should normally be 
the first contact for workers who 
have grievances they wish to discuss. 

If it is necessary for executivo 
management* to reverse the decision 
of a foreman, this should, wherever 
possible, be done by encouraging 
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the forman to make the reversal 
himself, thus preserving his prestige. 

* Otherwise, if the foreman’s authority 
in grievance matters is not upheW, 
he will be unable to function as a' 
direct representative of management. 

»r, 

Penoul and Foreman: 

Executive ri^anagement should 
provide proper'^-channels for .the 
adequate presentation, conside¬ 
ration and judgment of individual 
problems of any member of the 
supervisory force. 

Foremen siiould be carefully 
selected and their positions made as 
secure as is consistent w'ith the 
general w'elfare of the company. 
They should receive preferential 
treatment when it is necessary to 
reduce the total working force. 

Seniority rules and practices 
should not govern the selection for 
supervisory positions. The 
foreman should be excluded, in 
his position as foreman, from any 
seniority rules or practices affecting 
the general w'orking force. 

Contact and Conununicatipns: 

Provisions should be made to bring 
foremen in contact with top manage¬ 
ment as often as possible on formal 
and informal basis. 

Foremen should be inf<H‘med 
promptly by executive management 
of all important discussions with 
employee groups and representa¬ 
tives. • 

Executive management • should 
seek the observations and sugges¬ 
tions of foremen upon production, 
personnel, and operating problems. 

Foremen should be given notice 
as far in advance as possible of 
decisions by executive* management 
which affect . emplo3'ment and 
’ production problems. 

As a part of supervisory manage- 
^ment, for^en should be kep^ 


informed by executive management 
on such problemsiais labour relations, 
company policies, public relations, 
and other general subjects affecting 
the company. 

Foremen and Morale; Foremen 
are the bridge between management 
and emploj'ees. They should 
transmit management {ralicies 
and objectives to the rank-ahd-iile 
w'orker, and •similarly should 
transmit employees’ thinking and 
problems to manager»''nt. Jt 
follows, therefore; that the foreman 
must have the opportunity of 
acquiring a thorough understanding 
of management and developii^ 
confidence therein so that he in 
turn may exercise the leadership 
essential for the fulfilment of hiS 
duties as {a) supervisor of produc¬ 
tion, and ( 6 ) management-emplojyee 
relations representative. 


The All-Important Staff 

People shop where they enjoy 
shopping. 

Shopping is sometimes a necessary 
nuisance, sometimes a delightful 
experience, and it is really the Staff 
that make the* difference. 

The Staffs in the eyes of the 
customer, count as much as the 
stock, because Service counts as 
much as Value. ■ . 

Probably more* in fact, for people 
can get the same sort of goods at 
similar prices all over the place, but 
a single shop can make its* service 
stand out from that of all competi¬ 
tors. 

A great Freyich l^y, Madam de 
Stael, was wise when she said: 
" Sow good services: sweet remem¬ 
brances will grow from them.”— 
BurlUm Bulletin. * 
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CLECTRICiTY -—carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.** 

Charles W.' Eliot, 

(Ltte President of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 


a name that has been associated with 
the triumphs of eiectricity during the 
past sixty years. 
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A LESSON IN POLITENESS 


Transport workers all over the world have come in fbr*considerable criticism 
from the Public for the impoliteness and discourtesy they have shown. 

The Traffic Manager of the Southern Railway, England, has issued a 
pamphlet to the 40,000 employees in his Department. We take great pleasure 
in reprinting this with his special permission. 

Admonitions addressed to other people may he %)ery good for ourselves since 
they make us wonder about our own small failings. —Ed. 


The Public are naturally inclined, to a 
large extent, to judge the Railway by the 
St^ they meet. On the degree of help¬ 
fulness and courtesy they receive will 
depend our reputation and our progress— 
or the reverse-^in the future. 

If we give them cause to dislike us 
they will not be likely to use the Railway 
for their travel or the transport of their 
goods. • 

If discourtesy were to be shown, even 
at times of Msfress, the best transport 
service in the world would be unsuccessful. 

It is, therefore, up to each one of us 
to do our best to make the Southern 
famous for a high standard of PER¬ 
SONAL SERVICE. 


Here are a few suggestions ;— 

(1) Be frien41y. and treat each customer 
as YOU like to be treated : Make 
him feel welcome. It's not his fault 
if you are busy on other w^rk or 
his enquiry is not your own pb, so 
don’t “ take it out on him.” If you 
cannot attend to him at once, say 
that you are sorry to keep him 
waiting. 



( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


{ 5 ) 


A smile wins smiles in return and 
disarms gruiftblcrs. 

Don't argue with customers. Even 
if you win the argiimeiit, WICJose 
his goodwill and pcissibly his business. 
Respond <dieerlu11y to KN^)UIUIES: 
(») Kemember —although a cus¬ 
tomer's question may seem 
*' silly ” to you —he may be in 
a strange place and really 
wants to know. Give him a 
clear and helpful answer. 

(ii) If the customer doesn't seem 
to know what he wants- -be 
patient. Mo may merely bo 
confused, so try i<' hetj) him 
out. Tact nyiktv. <> lends, but 
curtness makes enemies. 

(til) Learn the answers to the 
every* day cnciuiries you got 
and find out who c<in answer 
other ones. 

If you must rehir a customer 
elsewhere, don't just ” push 
Tiim •off,” but explain yon 
cannot answer, and say who 
• can give the answer. If it 
is a telephone enquiry, get 
the customer's number and 
see •that ho Inis a reply as 
soon as possible. 

(iv) Jn be courteous you need not 
, be servile. You will be cour¬ 
teous if you are always atten¬ 
tive and helpful, oven in 
/lifhcult conditions. 
COMPLAINTS need special care;— 
(i) Don’t look bored, or annoyed, 
or as if you »e tldnking " Toll 
meth^ old. md story.” Listen 
attentively, and * as if you 
had never heard that parti¬ 
cular complaint before. 

(ti) Don’t jnterrupt—let the 
complainant say all he wants, 
otherwise be will feel you 
think his complaint isn’t 
• worth hearing. 
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(in) Express regret that he should feci 
he had cause for complaint, and 
ii it cannot be cleared up on the 
spot, ask for his name and address 
and tell him the complaint will have 
attention. 

(i\f) Even if the complaint is due to the 
customer’s mistake or misunder 
standing—don't contradict him or 
n>ake him " feel small.” Get round 
it tactfully, so that he feels it was 
a natural error and grateful for your 
help. 

(v) If there appears* to be reasonable 
cause for his complaint, apologise on 
behalf of the Company for the trouble 
and inconvenience he has been caused. 

{vi) Remember, a customer is always 
free to show displeasure—so don't 
argue unnecessarily, but l«e calm, 
sym|>athetic and helpful, and never 
let him feel you look on him as 
Public Nuisance No* 10,001. 

(fl) Always say *' Thank you.” 

a 

These little words, like ” Please,’.*"rm 
sorry,” “ 1 beg your pardon,” do a big jo^i 
in making good, relations with our 
customers, so use then\freery. 

If good relations are developed by 
courteous contaets, you will find yonf 
work gets easier and l&s harassing, and 
you will play a valuable part in ntaking 
the SOl^THERN even more progressive, 
so ensuring your own job and future. 

« 

Therefor, by courtesy fet us help to 
make the SOUTHERN famous, not only 
for its train service but also for penonal 
S0$vic«. 



TO AVIII 
RATIONIHfi 


Evcry unit op gas 

SAVBO HELPS THE TOAL 
SHORTAGE AND YOU CAN 
SAVE GAS IP YOU POLLOW 
THESE HINTS;- 

I 

IITOIKITnil 


JUw«yt ICMP 
iaint bcfttath tk« 
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WHAT^ BEHIND,THE WORKING PARTIES? 

By Sir Stafford Cripps, k.c„ m.p. * 

President of ike of Trade, 

It Is nw, wheie commodities amtinue to be in short suk^y, that the great 
industriat nations of the vmrld are straining every nerve to enhance t^r produe^ 
tion. Only thus w%U it he possible to swvive post-war competition when goods 
are fredy amilaNe once more. In the United Kingdom, Sir Stafford Cripps 
has inditiUed Working Parties or Panels with a view to securing maximum eo- 
operation belwun employers and •employees and thus enhancing the country's 
productive efficiency. Sir,Stafford discusses the formation and work of these 
panels below .— ^Editor. • 


^T^HE Working Party is a device for 
securing the best possible gui¬ 
dance on the policies which should be 
adopted to bring an industry to the 
highest pitch of efficiency .under 
private enterprise. It is b|iscd on 
three considerations; firstly^ advice 
must come Jfrom industry itself, 
^ because that is where all the past 
experience resides; secondly, em¬ 
ployers and workers should be equ¬ 
ally represented, because both sides 
not only have a contribution to 
make, but also will have to carry 
out any plane that may be decided 
upon; and thirdly, the public and 
Parliament must . be satisfied— 
whatever the recommendations Ynay 
be—that they are truly in the 
national interest and that the two 
sides of industry have not ganged 
up " against the consumer for their 
own advantage* 

The Government have decided 
that these three conditions can best 
be fulfilled establishing tripartite 
working parties composed in equal 
proporrions of r^iresentatives of 
employers i^d workers and of inde- 
pendrat m^btfs, and consisting 
of persohs w|io will be accepted 
nationalfy as an authoritative b^y. 

The independent members who 
are appointed by me* from outside 
the indtts^ are in no sense poli¬ 
tical nominees/' They are sdected 
for their expert knowledge and abi¬ 
lity in such iidds as economics* 


engineering, research, desigq and so 
on. The independent Chairmin 
have similarly been selected purely 
on grounds of ability, and a great 
impetus has been given to the pro¬ 
gress of the scheme by the willing¬ 
ness of men and women of national 
reputation to serve as Chairman. . 

The terms of reference of all ithese 
Working Parties are in common 
form. They are to examine and 
enquire into the various.8chente8 and 
suggestions put forward for im¬ 
provements of .organisation, pro¬ 
duction and distribution methods 
and processes in the industry, and 
to repx'rt as to the steps which 
should be 4 akqp in the national 
interest to strengthen the industry 
and render it more stable and more 
capable of meeting competition in 
the home and foreign markets. 

Matters concerning the relations 
between employers and employees, 
which,are dealt with by empU^ers' 
federations and trade unions, are 
outside the scope of the working 
parties' enquiries, 

A wide range of industries will 
eventually be coveredL but a start 
Jias been made with those .where it 
is felt that this type of enquiry is 
most urgent and wlU be most fniit- 
ful. The Cotton Ii^dustiy was the 
obvious starting point as it has an 
important part to play in our export 
trade .and it has the legacy of many 
years of depression to live down. 
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Like o^er industms, cotton has 
been the subject of a number of 
reports in recent years, some from 
employers, some from the workers 
and some from outside the industry. 
The trouble has been that, while 
these reports contain many valuable 
I suggestions, they tend to make their 
approach to the problem from a 
particular sectional angle. What the 
Working Parties are trying to do is 
to examine all the suggestions im¬ 
partially from the point of view of 
one interest only: the national 
interest-r-the tripartite interest of 
employer, worl^er, and consumer. ■ 

Under Sir George Schuster's Chair¬ 
manship the Cotton Working Party 
has been pressing ahead with its 
enquiries and has taken a great body 
of evidence iiY the hope of reaching 
•early conclusions on the main points. 
I have asked all Working Parties 
that interim reports should be made 
upon matters of special urgency 
and that, while undue hurry must 
not be allowed to spoil the value of 
the reports, tlfey should be presented 
as soon as possible. 

In addition to cotton, Working 
Parties have so far been set up for 
pottery, furniture, hosiery, boots 
and shoes. The independent Chair¬ 
men are Sir Archibald Forbes, Mr. 
A. Pagleish, Miss Caroline Haslett, 
Mr. T. P. Bennett, respectively. I 
have already had preliminary dis¬ 
cussions with the wool, cutlery, jute 
and linoleum industries, for which 
I hope Working Parties will .shortly 
be set up. 

The membfir^ijp df the Working 
Parties has been l^ted to not more 
than five a side in order to prevent 
them from becoming unwieldy. 
Each Working Party Has power to 
appoint sub-groups and to co-opt 

• specialists on to them so that it can 
have access to aU the technical 

* advice it requires on apy particular 


aspect of the problem. Sub-groups 
have been appointed by’!most of the 
Working Parties now in operation to 
examine such problems as costs, 
welfare, design, training, machinery, 
distribution and statistics. They 
have invited both organisations and 
individuals to submit evidence. 

Working Parties are free to carry 
their enquiries in whatever direction 
they feel is necessary for the solution 
of the problems,, but it has been 
pointed out to them that the 
nationalisation of these industries is 
not part of the present Government's 
programme. 

When their reports are available 
it will be for the Government to 
decide what action is necessary to 
carry out their recommendations 
and what machinery should be 
adopted for enforcing them. Al¬ 
though the Government is not com¬ 
mitted to accept any of the .sugge.s- 
tions in full it has obviou.9ly not 
asked these bodies to carry out this 
immense task merely in order to 
ignore their recommendations. 

Sir George Schuster, in a recent 
stateme<’t on the progress of the 
Cotton Worlcing, Party, has sum¬ 
marised admirably the purpose and ' 
the potentialities of this new 
machinery : “ I think my colleagues 
will agree that Jthe term ‘ Working 
Party’ has been no misnomer," he 
said. " We are working hard and 
we are keeping at it. We shall count 
our efforts well worth while if at the 
en^ we have helped, to ^low the 
way along Vhiqli the next steps 
must be taken—a way which will 
eventually lead to tl^ goal of a 
prosperous, progressive and stable 
industry, which can offer a steady 
and attractive employment to opera¬ 
tives, a fair return tg the employer, 
and a square deal to the consumer 
at home and abroad. I believe that 
this goal can be reached if all 
concerned will march together." 
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Safety Imitructioiis for the Nan on the Job 


TEXTILE MILLS 


DRAWING AND PLY FRAMES 
(Cotton Mills) 


(Gonoral Precautions) 

1. Carry only safety matches In the 
mill; follow all no smoking ** 
rules. 

2. Around machines wear snug>fitcing 
clothing with no loose ends. 

3. Wear goggles, safety shoes and other 
protective equipment as required. 

4. Keep bobbins, sticks and other loose 
objects off the floor. Place empty 
bottles in the containers provided. 

5. Report oil or water spots on the 
floor, and all other unsafe conditions, 
to your second hand or overseer. 

6. Shut down machines before making 
repairs or hand cleaning moving 
parts. Before starting a machine, 

be sure no one is working on it. 

• 

7. Close knives or carry them In 
sheaths, not open in your hands or 
pockets. 

8. Make repairs or operate machines 
only as you have been authorized. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No. 750 

SPINNING 
(Cotton Mills) • 

1. Keep gear cover down and guards on 
while machine is running. 

2. Pull switch or lock belt on loose 
pulley before working on frame or 
changing gears. 

'3. When cleaning steel rollers, draw 
the hand toward you away from the 
roller. 

4. When Stepping bobbin or spindle, 
do not place your finger between 
lifting rod and bobbin. * 

5. Walk and watch for doff boxes In 
atslea; do not try to go between 
deae set frames. 

6. Always fol low the spooler travel ler; 
never lead or work in front of it. 

7. Use the ladders*; do net stand on 
boxes or roving cant, 

8. Report boxes with splinters or sharp 
edges to second hand or overseer. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARO No. 7SI 


1. Use only brushes for cleaning 
around heads of frames Or hangers, 

2. Lock fly frame shutters before 
cleaning gears or box. and before 
making any repairs. Before starting 
frame, be sure no one Is working 
on it. 

3. Do not use a knife for cutting 

checks from rolls. 

< 

4. On drawing, be sure calender 
roll cover it entirely back before 
attempting to remove check. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No. 752 

SPOOLING AND WARPING 
' (Cotton Mills) 

1. Keep you r hands off tops and winders 
of spoolers. 

2. Keep your hands out of bobbin 
pockets when traveller it approaching. 

3. Wear snug-fitting clothing (no 

aprons or loose ends) around 
warpers. , 

4r Turn beam by hand when threading 
warpers. • 

5. Never clean warper drums with 
beam in place.. Keep beam guards 
down. 

6. Use a ladder ; don’t stand on bobbin 
boxes or roving cans. 

7. Stop fans before removing waste 
from duit collector. 

8. When handling beams, avoid jerking 

the load. Bend your legs, not your 

, back, when lifting. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No. 753 

LAFFERS AND COMBERS 
(jCpttpn Mills) 

1. When taking weighu off rolls keep 
your feet in the clear. Wear safety 

a shoes. 

2. Keep your hands out W calender roll 
when starting flapper. 

3. When laying down lap on comber, 

keep your fingers awaj^rom detach¬ 
ing roll. * • 

4. Keep all spools In proper racks. 

5. When lowering the clearing roll 
keep both hands in the clear. Do 
not start the frame lintll both hands 
are out of tKe way. 

6. Report missing or defective guards. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No. 754 
National Safety CouncM. 
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The Firestone exclusive patented 
process of Gum-Dipping gives you 
^ Longer mileage 
^ Added blow-out protection 
^ More value for your money. 

1 

firestone 

FIRESTONE TYRE & RUBBER CO. OF INDIA LTD. 
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ARE TO BE PREFER¬ 
RED TO SOLIDS AND 
SEMI-SOLIDS. BUT 
THERE ARE MANY 
INSTANCES WHERE 
IT IS NOT POSSIBLE 
TO LUBRICATE WITH 
OIL. THEN IT BE¬ 
COMES N^ESSARY 
TO USE A GREASE. 

’STOCKS OF IMPORT¬ 
ANT GRADES OF 
" GERM ” GREASES 
ARE MAINTAINED 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY- 
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Phy^cal Training—A Part of Industrial Life—II 

H. Margaret Watt • 

Central Council of Physical Recreation^ 


I N addition to the part leisure- 
time physical activities can play 
in the general health programme of 
the young worker and the value of 
work-time classes as one method of 
fighting absenteeism, there •is a 
further important piece of work that 
actual physical training can do in 
industry. 

In this age of machinery, all the 
art and cr^tsmanship of the de¬ 
signer and engineer go to the per¬ 
fecting of the automatic machine. 
Guards are placed for prevention of 
accidents—even special flfioTS have 
been invented to ensure a certain 
mobility of feet—and at the other 
end of the scale, rehabilitation has 
come to stay “ in a big way.” 
There is a gap here. The machines 
are perfect; the safeguards are 
there; the cripples are made well; 
but little is done to ensure that the 
human being is helped to give his 
or her physical best, and even less 
to train the operative to be physic¬ 
ally agile and mentally alert enough 
to avoid accidents. 

“Motion study” has analysed 
industrial processes so that the 
natural rhythm of the worker is 
studied and her capacity measured 
before she is “ placed ” in her job. 
Reports show tests by the score, 
but little evidlfence of any training 
to give workers a higher* physical 
standard in such tests. * 

In fact, the human being is usu¬ 
ally considered a constant factor 
like the machine or the tool, whereas 
there are enormous possibilities of 
physical improvement in every 
worker. Physical training can 
train her to co-ordinate her hands 
and eyes and so become more dex¬ 


terous ; it can make a worker more 
agile and so avoid accidents ; it can 
strengthen her muscles and show 
her how to economise effort in lift¬ 
ing weights; it can, in fact, revolu¬ 
tionise factories where girls have 
been placed as low grade performers 
when, probably by physical train¬ 
ing, especially when young, they 
could easily qualify for a higher 
grade. Schemes of work which have 
the dual purpose of increasing the 
skill of the worker and rt'diicing her 
accident proneness should aim at 
grouping the big variety of move¬ 
ments common to industry and 
evolving special training for edch 
group. 

Purposeful Training 

Purposeful training in order to 
increase officiency at certain speci¬ 
fic tasks can, therefore, be given in 
groupings .similar to those outlined 
below :— 

(а) Pulling and pushing. 

(б) Lifting.^ 

(c) Fine precision work. 

(d) Work involving balance. 

. {e) Work involving agility. 

(/) Work involving rhythm. 

Obviously, iftiythm helps all move¬ 
ments ju.st as most work involves 
some, ])ushing or lifting, but the 
emphasis of the cxerci.se table should 
be placed according to the special 
grou[)ing, • It is wise to give a brief 
“ daily dozen or short table of 
general free-standing exercises first; 
and in all classes special,attention 
' should be given to the use of feet, 
and the right ways of standing, 
walking and sitting. Many factories 
provide wellrshapecl shoes or clogs 
and they may instal good chairs, 
but there is little, if any, evidence of 


A classificfitioa of Vocatlooal Teite of Dexterity.’* Health Research Board Pam^let No. 64. 
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treJning how to use feet inside shoes, 
or how to sit on good chairs. In 
additjioii, older workers who are 
'pronu^ted to forewomen’s work after 
a completely sedentary job when 
younger, are seldom, if ever, shown 
how to walk. 

An important point has been 
raised more than once that workers 
might resent being used as " scienti¬ 
fic guinea pigs,” and that a hint’that 
by their training the firm would 
make more money would be resent¬ 
ed. If it is pointed out to the wor¬ 
kers that economy of effort brings 
not only added efficiency, but for¬ 
tunately too the correction of work¬ 
ing 'difficulties [e.g. flat feet and ach¬ 
ing back), a feeling of rest rather 
than strain, and an added attractive¬ 
ness, then women and girls arc usu¬ 
ally willing to give the classes a trial. 


Experiments are now being made by 
the Central Council of Physical Recreation 
in various factorBes with a wide variety 
of work and conditions. One lull-time 
gymnast is devoting all her time to 
showing and training women how to lift 
weights: another is giving a variety of 
training classes within work-time and 
is combining this work with the organisa¬ 
tion of all leisure-time activities; many 
firms have weekly, bi-weekly or daily 
work-time classes taken by Central 
Council Representatives. 

Obviously all such work needs specialist 
teaching and wise supervision and cannot 
he undertaken without the close co-opera- 
tion of managements, medical offidbrs. 
production managers and welfare officers. 
The C.C.P.R., which unites most of the 
organisations interested in physical 
activities in this country and is grant- 
aided for pioneer work both by the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, is fn a 
unique position to help industrial firiiu. 
—The Industrial Welfare Society. ^ _ 


WRITE THE LAST UNE AND WIN Rs. 5/-I 



MctrMe, 

At he came on the Job, droopyeyed. 
Rut be net only grumbled— 

. He fumbled and fumbled 


Any suliscribcr to Efficiency News can 
enter. All you have to do is to supply 
the missing last line that rhymes with 
“McBride’' and "eyed" and deals with 
safety. A prize of Rs. 5 will be awarded 
to the best cntr>'. The decision of the 
Editor will *be final. Entries, cut from 
the magazine with the missing line filled 
in, shoald reach the Editor, Efficiency 
News, Electric House, Fort, Rombay, 
not later than 2 otli June, 1946 . Maybe 
the list of hazards below will help you. 

Li t ter-poor jhousekeepi ng 
Failure to use protective equipment 
Material stacked insecurely 
Faulty or inappropriate ladder 
Lifting with back instead of legs 
Leaving oil machinery guards 
tTnsafe work clothing 
Adjusting machinery in,motion 
Objects where they can fall , 

Women’s hair unprotected 

Defective tools 

Running, especially on stairs 

• 

These hazard * hints may or may not help 
you to write the last line. But you 
CAN prevent accidents by avoiding these 
hazards. 
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WHAT IS NATURE CURE? 

By Dr. J. M. Jussawalla, n.d., d.o., d.c. 

As Nature Cure is today receiving some of the publicity it so rightly deserves, 
we asked Dr. Jussawalla, Vice-President of the Bombay Provincial Naturopathic 
Association, to write an article on the subject for us. We are deeply obliged to 
him for readily complying with our request ,— Editor. 


S a scientist of fifty years of 
study and research, 1 come to 
the conclusion that the things which 
we have said are impossible today 
become possible tomorrow ; things 
considered improbable t(jday become 
probable tomorrow, and the cases 
considered incurable today by the 
professional men may be found to be 
curable by some other* method 
tomorrow.”—Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Nature Cure is a comprehensive 
term applied to all methods of 
treating disease which aim at co¬ 
operating with the natural forces 
and defensive mechanism of the 
body. It is a distinct system of 
healing based upon its own philoso¬ 
phy of health and disease. Nature 
Cure is not a collection of fads, 
nor, as some would suggest, a*body 
of superstitious notions, nor again 
is Nature Cure a scheme for returning 
to the wild life oil the woods. It 
may be defined as an art, science, 
philosophy and practice based upon 
definite physical, chemical, biologi¬ 
cal, mental and spiritual laws for 
the restoration and maintenance 
of health and the correction of 
bodily disorders without the use of 
poisonous drugs. 

The principle tools which Nature 
uses in maintaining and restoring 
health are diet, rest, exercise, sun¬ 
light and fresh air. Hydrotherapy 
(water treatment), electro-therapy, 
massage, corrective manipulations 
and gjnnnastics are natural systems 
of treatment included in the general 
tonn " Physio-therapy.' All these 


systems have been developed to 
aid and accelerate natural healing. 
Their effect depends on their power 
in assisting Nature to throw off 
disease by their reflex action on %he 
circulation of the blood. 

The leading axioms of the Nature 
Cure science may be briefly ex¬ 
plained ; 

The Unity of Disoato : Thfre 

is only one cause of disease, although 
the disease may manifest itself in 
various forms and with different 
degrees of severity. The particular 
part of the bcxly m which the 
disease chances to make its appear¬ 
ance and the external form in which 
it expresses itself depend upon 
herediiary influences, age, vocation, 
abode, fopd, climate, and other 
factors. 

Barring trauma {injury) and 
surroundings uncongenial to human 
life, the fundamental cause of all 
disease is violation of Nature’s Laws. 
Violation of these laws—^whether 
in thinking, breathing, eating,. 
drinking, working, and Testing, as 
^ell as in moral, sexual and social 
conduct—^result in certain primary 
and secondary manifestations^ of 
(^isease. , 

, With regard* to the • so-called 
hereditary diseases, there is a 
widespread impression that heredity 
is the primary oause of disease. 
This is a fallacy. Heredity is an 
effect, not a cause. If the parents 
possess good vitality, and normal 
blood and tissues, and if they app^y 
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in the pre>natal and post>natal 
treatment of their child the 
necessary insight and foresight* there 
cannot be any disease hereditary. 
The parents (or earlier ancestors) 
may have ignorantly or wantonly 
violated Nature’s laws, such viola¬ 
tion resulting in lowered vitality and 
deterioration of blood and tissues. 
The huhian body with its milljons of 
cells and cell colonies, is developed 
by multiplication with gradual 
differentiation of the reproductive 
cell. Its abnormalities of structure, 
of cell materials, and of functional 
tendencies are reproduced just as 
surely as its normal constituents. 

In any case, however, those 
inheriting the weaknesses of their 
parents or ancestors have one 
consolation : If they are treated in 
accordance with the teachings of 
natural therapeutic philosophy, the 
abnormal hereditary encunibrances 
and tendencies can be overcome 
and eliminated within a few years. 
If the infant organism is placed 
under the* right conditions of living 
and treatment in harmony with 
the laws of its being, the life principle 
within will approach steadily to the 
establishment of the perfect type. 

TIm FandanMBtal Law of Cwo t 

” Give me fever and I can 
cure every d^ase,” said Hippo¬ 
crates, the father of Medicine, over 
2000 years ago. This same law has 
been express^ by Dr. Henry Lind- 
lahr, the piUar of the Nature Cure 
movement, in the following state¬ 
ment : “ Every acute* disease is 

the result of a cleansing and healing 
effort of Katurb.” 

Making a general application of 
the law, we deduce that all acdte 
diseases ranging from a simple cold, 
to measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
small-pox, pneumonia and -othdl: 
dread^ ailments, represent Nature’s 
efkots to remove from the system 
''some fccm of morlM matt^, virus 


or poison dangerous, to health and 
life. In other wonhf, acute diseases 
cannot develop in a perfectly 
normal healthy body livii^ under 
conditions favourable to human 
life. Every outbreak of the skin— 
whether in the form of rashes, boils 
or other eruption—means that the 
life force in the body is seeking to 
expel matter which is superfluous, 
objectionable or poisonous. Dia¬ 
rrhoea is another typical self-cleaning 
effort on the part of Nature to 
liquify, and thus more easily get 
rid of foul, fermenting or unwhole¬ 
some matter from the bowels. Less 
visible but nonetheless certain are 
the efforts of Nature to expel poisons 
or wastes in minute chemical or 
crystalline form through the kidneys 
in the urine, and in perspiratioit and 
gases through the skin and lungs 
respectively. 

The profound teaching t\iat all 
acute and feverisU ailments and 
diseases are in reality self-purifying 
efforts on the* part of Nature would 
be generally acceptable if people's 
mile’s were not so hypnotised by 
the dis«ase-gerin ’ idea ^hich has 
gained *such* an exaggerated im- 
port^^ice today. 

Nature Cure does not neglect the 
increased knowledge of the human 
body which* has been acquired in 
modern times. Neither does it 
dopy thd existence of microbes which 
are misnamed ’ disease-germs* 1 But 
it teaches that these microbes do 
not begin the trouble; they appear 
and flourish only when the Laura of 
Nature have been violated. No 
' infectious ’ disease* can be' caught ’ 
unless there is already*a 'soil' in 
which the disease can flourish. 

The question may be asked: If 
acute diseases represent Nature's 
healing efforts, why is it that perale 
die as a result of them ? The 
answer to this is that, a person's 
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vitality may be too low or that the 
injury or. morbid encumbrances or 
the treatment may inadequate 
or harmful. In this case. Nature 
may lose the fight. All diseases, 
therefore, must be considered as 
Nature's efforts to remove the causes 
of ill-health and to re-establish a 
normal healthy condition. 

Nature's healing efforts can, alas, be 
confused, baffled or suppressed by drugs, 
ointments, vaccines, and other attempts 
to interfere with Nature's'course. Again, 
needless surgical interference may lead to 
the removal, alteration, or suppression of 
feelings and symptoms without removing 
the real cause of the trouble. When 
Nattire is baffled in any such way, she 
exact.s grave penalties. The increase in 
chronic diseases, morbid growths, and 
other manifestations of ill-health in 
modern times is the price we pay for sup- 
firessing, changing, or seeking to prevent 
Nature's curative efforts by unnatural 
means. 

Nature Cure, on the other hand, 
holds that disease and ill-health of 
every description, can be prevented 
or really cured only by making way 
for Nature—^by removing as far as 
possible all that blocks or Hinders Nature's 
self-purifying impulse and by raising the 
tone and condition of the whole system, 
so that Nature's self-cleans'ng and re¬ 
constructive efforts do their work quickly 
and effectively. 

It should always be borne' in ^mind 
that fundamentally the physical * well¬ 
being of every patient must come from 
within. That is the essence of Nature 
Cure philosophy and practice. The 
healing comes from within. The function 
of the physician is to help secure that 
condition—physical and mentpt— 
whereby the process of healing will be 
helped and accelerated. Self-help is the 
essence of Nature Cure. • 

Recognising the Unity of Disease 
and the Unity of Cure, the Nature 
Cure system of therapeutics is based 
on the firm rock of principle, not on the 
shifting sands of fashion. No matter 
how poor the chances. Nature is as 
tenacious in hw efforts to heal as a 
drowning man is to live—^both will cling 
to the proverbial straw. This is the 
comforting thought that must ever be 
foremost in the mind of the patient—J 

Via Medicatrix Naturae " or " NaMire 
Cttiqp.'* • 



W0Mr. t04^s. 
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THE son^rrs conservation 


13 LANS for India’s industrial deve- 
lopment need to be vigorously 
pursued. But in doing this, we must 
not forget that India is primarily 
an agricultural country. To achieve 
“ freedom from want,” we have to 
depend primarily upon our agricul¬ 
tural output. This output* in its 
turn, depends fundamentally on the 
conservation of our soil. The pre¬ 
sent food shortage all over the world, 
and particularly in India, underlines 
the urgency of the problem of soil 
conservation. 

The soil becomes impoverished 
either through lack of fertiliser or 
through erosion, the top soil and 
roots being washed away through 
exposure to rain and floods. 

The first and basic principle of 
agriculture is that you cannot • take 
more out of the soil than you put into it. 

The soil needs three basic ele-. 
ments : phosphates, lime and nitro¬ 
gen. A serious deficiency of any of 
these elements ' kills' the soil ren¬ 
dering it barren. On the other hand, 
a soil rich in these elements is 
abundantly fertile and, therefore, 
one of the most vital assets of the 
community. The elements just 
mentioned can be added to the soil 
either thrcfiigh decayed animal, 
human and vegetable •matter, or 
through the agency of chemical 
phosphate and ^ound lime-stone. 
Experiments carried out with both 
natural and artificial (chemical) fer¬ 
tilisers show that the former are 
far more effective.* This is to 1 ^ 
expected if only for the reason that 
natural fertilisers are more closely 
related to the substance of the soil 
ffian artificial preparations. 


In unscientific farming, the soil 
in the run of the water is frequently 
exposed and unprotected by a cover 
of grass and roots. The cutting of 
trees and undergrowth, results in the 
water washing away the top part 
of the soil. If this action is adlowed 
to continue year after year, there 
is no soil left to yield any crops. 

The restoration of the soil is a 
slow process but one which heeds 
to be given high priority in our 
efforts to raise India’s standard of 
living. 

» 

Ditches and dams must be built 
to hold running water until it can 
soak down and feed the grasses and 
trees. Streams must be prevented 
from running ‘and madt' to walk. 
Ploughed fields which are subject to 
the action of running water must be 
terraced, following the contours of 
the same level. Sodding and seed¬ 
ing must be used to restore the cover. 
Dei Testation must be stopped and 
seedling tr^cs selected for their 
ultimate use must be planted and 
tended to arrest any further deple¬ 
tion of the soil. 

In addition to this, the farmer 
must bring his practices into line 
with the requirements of soil conser¬ 
vation. To this end, grazing should 
be controlled and afforestation should 
be encouraged. 

To overcome the ad^ed effect of 
tradition and apathy, farmers ^ould 
be made to see the effects of scientific 
agriculture by actual demonstration. 
Once the new methods are approved 
and adopted, they should be enforced 
b^ adequate legislation on the 
widest possible scale. 
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ADVENTURES OF PERCY VERE 



Her* *re some tales of PercV Vere, 

(You've often seen his posters here.) 

At safety work he*s fairly bright, ^ 

But nwrer gets the whole job right. 

He sees the faults In other men 

And points them out at*once, but then 

As soon as one risk's been prevented 

He and his nsate get accidented 

^o watch him well. See how poor Percy's 

Mistakes are echoed In the verses. 

The Medicine's mixed with humour's honey 
But accidents aren't really funny. 
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WHO ARE YOU? 


^HERE are numerous occasions 
when one has to establish one’s 
identity. In case of an accident 
or loss of property, for instance, 
some means of establishing one's 
identity is essential. 

During the war, the identity card 
system was established in England. 
The card gave the person's name, 
address, signature and certain 
registration particulars. One 
defect in this card, however, was 
that it did ndt contain the holder’s 
photograph. Now that the war is 
over, many correspondents, have 
urged the necessity for continuing 
the identity card system. 

There haye been objections, too. 
But these objections are on the 
whole more psychological than 
practical, for the average citizen 
does not take kindly to the thought 
that he is registered in some Govern¬ 
ment office. But apart from this 
objection, vrhich is not very rea¬ 
sonable, a great deal has to be said 


Photo 


Signature 

Year of Birth 
Visible Marks. 


Next of Kin 


in favour of a well-designed identity 
card system. Tlus applies particu¬ 
larly to us, for in most countries 
of the world people carry passports 
or some other identification card.s. 

For an identity card to be of real 
value, it should contain the holder's 
name, his full postal address, any 
changes in his address, his signature, 
his blood group, the name and 
address of his next of kin, place of 
employment, the dings to which 
the holder is allergic, and other 
miscellaneous items like the dates 
of innoculation, vaccination and so 
on. It is obvious that this informa¬ 
tion would serve a vital purpose in 
case of accident or other emergency. 

With a view to giv'ing practical shape 
to this idea we have pleasure in submitting 
a proposed design for an idun tit)* cord. 
It is suggested that the ideulity card 
shuuhl be OJ' X 5*, the j^otograph being 
2" X 2^". Readers are re(]uested to 
send suggestions • to the Editor with a 
view to improve on the design reproduced 
below. 


Name •. 

Address . 


Colour of Eyes 
. Blood Group 


On the reverse of the identity card the following instructidns would serve a useful 
purpose: 

X. Always carry your identification card with you. You never know when it might 
be ttstful. • 

2. Should you change yonr address, jplease give the full postal* address of the place 
to which you have moved. 

3. Use the space marked ‘ Misoellaneous * for particulars that you think would be 
useful to you ; the number of your ration card, &c. 

» 4. Any bidinarypassport-sise photograph will do. Place this in the space provided 

and sigh oytr it. This is an i^ditional precaution which is well worth ^opting. 
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SAFETY OFFICERS’ TRAINING COURSE 


PROGRESSIVE industrialists aie 
wide avrake today to the cost 
of accidents. But it is one tiling to 
want to prevent accidents, and 
another to actually prevent them. 
In other words, the work of accident 
prevention ^ is a highly specialised 
job, one w'hich should be made a 
whole-time job under the suj»rvi- 
sion of a specially trained Accident 
Officer. 

Probably, the most comprehensive 
and thorough course in this field 
is offered by*thc Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents on 
bt*half of the British Ministry of 
T.abour and National Service. We 
give below details of this Course 
with the hype that Indian indus¬ 
trialists may .send promising men 
abroad for specialised training in the 
work of Accident Prevention. 


The Course just referred to pro¬ 
vides systematic training in a field 
where such training is invariably’ 
acquired through costly experience. 
From the syllabus reproduced below, 
it will be seen that Accident Preven¬ 
tion isi an extensive and specialised 
technique—a fact that emphasizes^ 
both the need for training and the 
importance of employing as Safety 
O^ers those with a fairly wide 
background of general knowledge. 


Tlie Course is a residential one 
extending over 11 days. Tlie fact 
^tbat it is residential facilitates per¬ 
sonal discussions between«trainees 
and contacts between trainees and 
lecturers. Three of the lecturers arc 


in residence throughout the course 
in order to give help and gifidance 


.with personal problems. Other 
heefurers usually stay one or two 


and are available for informal 
consultation. 


The aim is to g^ve every trainee a 
solid grom^pllg the basic prin- 


qiples and pihctice of accident 
prevention. Mechanical, electrical 
and chemical hazards, industrial 
poisoning, the influence of health 
and psychological factors, the law 
and the human factor are all consi¬ 
dered as well as the detailed organ¬ 
isation of a works safety campaign. 

It is essential that trainees have some 
prior knowledge, of industrial organ¬ 
isation, machinery and processes. 

A trainee without such knowledge 
is under a very severe handic 3 ]pr* 
especially during the technical sec¬ 
tions of the Course. 

The Course itself consists of 24 
lectures by i8 different lecturers, 
and 8 special discussion sessions. 
Most of the. lecturers arc drawn fi«m 
the specialised staff of the Fact(M*y 
Department, from the Industrial 
Department of tlie Royal Sdbiety 
for the Prevention of Accidents, and 
from industrial concerns with long 
and successful experience of organ¬ 
ised accident prevention. 

Tim(‘ for discussions is allowed at 
each lei lure after which there is a 
period set'aside for the correction 
• and fair copying of lecture notes. • 
Former'trainees say that they liave 
found, their notes of inestimable 
value for reference puiqxiscs. 

There are various “ problem" 
sessions in* which trainees take an 
active part. They arc designed {a) 
to test trainees’ knowledge of what 
has been «aid at lectures, (6) to 
emphasise ancf amplify some of 
the more important points and (c) 
to give trainee^ essential^ practice 
*in interpreting the legal language of 
the Factories Act and Orders. 

Courses are usually held at one of 
the Oxford Colleges*; they have been 
found ideal for making the best of 
the residential atmosphere. Each 
trainee has his own bedroom and 
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sitting-room. Lectures are in tiie 
College Lecture Room and meals are 
m Hall. There is aJso a Common 
Rocrni. 

The demand .from industry for 
training facdities is so considerable 
that, for the present, the courses are 
open only. to persons nominated 
by thiir employers and either acting, 
or about to act, as full or part^ime 
Safety Officers in factories. For the 
same reason, trainees are accepted 
only if they are able to take, and 
be resident during, the whole of the 
course. 

The cost of the course, including 
full board and lodging and a certain 
amount of special literature* is.in the 
region of £12 per head, payable by 
firms sending employees for training. 

Standard Syllabus lor Training 

Coursos 

Inttoduciion. 

Al. ' Review of Accidents, their Causes 
and Prevention. « 

Synopsis : Tendency of accidents 
to repeat themselves; analysis of 
causation and its lessons; technical 
and human causes with corres* 
ponding preventive measures: how 
the works organisation is relate 
to these; the place of the organiser; 
function of the law. 

A2. Arrangement of the Course. 

(These lectures will give trainees a 
incture of theu subject as a whole 
and of the relation^ip of its con¬ 
stituent parts). 

Technical Causes and Remedies. 

Bl. Buildings, ^lant, ways and traffic. 
Synopsis: (a) Structures, roofs 

lighting, heating and Ventilation, 
col^r schemes; (b) Roadways and 
apfiroadies, yards, stairways, floor 
surfaces, walkways, platfomis; 
means of access; road and rail 
traffic. 

B2. Mechanical hasards. 

• 

Synopsis: (a) The basic principles 
madiine guarding; machine * 
hasards dassified under twenty- 
four headings: the. principles of 
lendog: («) cottstmetion, («») posi¬ 
tion, (in) guards—fixed, autonlu^, 
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iatMlpdced, tripping fuid positional, 
(h) BliMtrative examples .of the 
p^ciples or machine guarding. 
\c) Some* special hasanUH-<tanes 
and hoists, lifting tackle, bdlers, 
pressure veslels. 

B3. Chemical and allied hasards. 

Synopsis: Dust, fumes, gases, sol¬ 
vents. corrosives, poisons and their 
incidence; sieving, grinding, coat¬ 
ing, degreasing, spraying; explo¬ 
sions and spontaneous combustion; 
basic precautions vrith chemical 
hazards; relcue and the entering 
of enclosed spaces; new processes 
and materials with unknown effec,^. 

B4. Industrial poisoning. 

Synopsis: Poisons—entry into 

b^y and action ; acute and chronic 
{Kiisoning; e.g., benzene, mercury. 
Industrial diseases—localised, e.g„ 
anthrax, cpiiheliomatous ulcera¬ 
tion, dennaiitis, silicosis. Gase8~- 
immediate and remote effects 
anoxemia, CO, H«S, nitrous fumes. 
Preventive measures; effects of 
light andJbuM*radiation. • 

B5. Electrical hazards. * 

Synopsis : Principles of electrical 
safety—-D.C., A.C., three-wire sys¬ 
tem, fuses, latio of setting of over¬ 
load protection to earth resistance; 
safe use of equipment, e.g., hand- 
lat-'ps, {lortable tools, lampholders, 
flexible leads. 

, B6. Personal protective devices. 

Syhopsis: Goggles, screens, veils, 

* face-masks, and eyewdsh toitles, 
hats and caps; respirators, breath¬ 
ing apparatus and resuscitation 
appliances. All types of protective 
clothipg, including aprons, leggings, 
sleeves, gloves, palms, boots and 
clogs; safety belts. 

The Law. , 

Cl. The FlctprifW Act, 1937. 

Synopsis : History, earlier Acts; 

* the 1937 Act; the Igw as a minimum 

stwdard. * ^ 

C2. Statutory Rules and Orders and 
Selected Sections of the 1937 Act. 
Synopsis: Relationship between 
orders and the Act; certain sections 
and ordfirs in detail, e.g., certified 
machine^ attendants, woodwork¬ 
ing, duties of persons employed; 
'forensic aspects, inquests and state¬ 
ments. • • 
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Human Causes and Remedies , 

Dl. Everyday hiunan Causes. 

Synopsis: Relation between 

human and'technical causes.; posi¬ 
tion of managenuint and supervi¬ 
sors ; handling gc^s, falls of per¬ 
sons an<l objects, collisions; band 

, tools, stacking and piling, slinging, 
tidiness, shunting, exits, walking, 
climbing. 

D2. Health factors. 

Synopsis ; flealth, general: special 
defective vision dnd hearing; fati¬ 
gue, causes of, outside and within 
factory; weight-lifting, }x>sture, dis¬ 
ability and rehabilitation. 

D3. Psychological factenrs. 

Synopsis: Connexion with physi¬ 
cal factors such as ill-health and 
fatigue ; working conditions ; acci¬ 
dent proneness—sensori-mOtor co¬ 
ordination, flurry, emotional in¬ 
stability ; training and retraining ; 
movement study ; safety habits ; 
monotony, jierversity; humorous 
and gruesome ^xxujjlAganda. 

. D4. Trades Uiiion Co-operation. 

Synopsis : The place of the Trades 
Union Officer on works accident 
prevention comnfittees ; local Tra¬ 
des Councils and Federations; the 
attitude of the worker to accident 
prevention - - and making it positive 
ami progressive. « 

Organisation and the Organiser. 

El. A typical organisation. * 

Synopsis: Outline of a typical 

works organisation,' the cs.sentials, 
small works. 

E2. Managerial support. 

Synopsis : Its extent ai:id nature; 
technical and executive and manu¬ 
facturing departments; foremeA 
and superviStvs. , 

E3. Committees. * 

Synopsis: Constitutkm and per¬ 

sonnel, melktings, agendas; status'! 
relation to works conn^l and < 
management: routine: inspectiems; 
minutes, follow-up of recommenda¬ 
tions. 

E 4 . Statistics. < 

Ssmopsis : Frequency and Verity 
ratM, analysis by, causes and 
nature of injuries, records, cliarts, 

* graplM, uses statistics. 


E3. Propaganda. 

Synopsis : Posters, displays, films, 
leaflets, bulletins, personal con¬ 
tacts, committee members, indi¬ 
vidual and departmental competi¬ 
tions, pay-envelope slips, sugges¬ 
tion schemes. ’ 

EO. Summary of Organisation. 

Synopsis : The '* six essentials 
the organiser’s actual dut^s in 
.connexion with statistics, propa¬ 
ganda, committees, inspections, in¬ 
vestigations, personal contacts with 
management and workers; special 
education of new workers and 
juveniles. 

Any Other Questions ? • 

FI. Fire. 

Synopsis: Construction of build¬ 
ings in relation to fire resistance; 
some special fire hazards of indus¬ 
try ; First Aid fire appliances; 
automatic fire alarms; automatic 
sprinklers. 

F2. Miscellany. 

Synopsis; Official Forms; local 
authorities; the Factory Depart¬ 
ment—^The Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents ; local acci¬ 
dent prevention groups; the organ¬ 
iser's bibliography. • 

* « * 

Adyentures of Percy Vere 

These cartoons which have appeared 
in this magazine from time to time, are 
now available in a coloured booklet form 
at the Safety Bookshop, Electric House, 
Fort, Bombay, at Rs. 3 /- per dozen, 
postage extra. Industrial organisations 
will find these cartoons of great value, 
as their artists can easily adapt them to 
suit their own local conditions. 
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T. V. A. AND PLANNING 


l^AVID K. f.ilienthfil's book on the 
'n*iuii’ssce Valley Auth«)ritv, 
entitU'd Democracy On The March, 
contains many valuable l(*ss<ins h;r 
plamu-Th. I'ln'se lessons int rit close 
stiulv on our ]>art if we arc tc) 
adiievi* any de^^ree of success in th<* 
doveloj)m(‘nt of our vast and 
varif'd Tuitural resources. 

- 'I'lie s])ate of ]>osl-war “ j)lans ” 
which have been produc.isl during 
the last h’W years h.as led to an 
unfortunate reaction against all 
planning and planners. Nor is this 
reaction entirely unreasonable ; for 
a high percentage of these plans have 
tnfned out to b<‘ of the “ arm¬ 
chair " variety, that is, divorced 
from stark facts and conditions. 

9 

But by whatever name we. cho(xse 
to call it. planning is essential. 
The late President Roost;ve.lt laid 
emphasis <»n this fact in urging the 
setting up of the T.\'.A. “ .Many 

hard h'ssons," he .said, “ have taught 
us the waste that rysultii from lack 
of planning. Here and th<‘re a few, 
wi.se cities and counties hav\' looked 
ahead and ]>laimod. But our Nation 
has ' just grown,’.” There is 
nothing utopian or vague, however, 
about tile type of ]danning envisiiged 
by the late President : it ^is as 
practical as brasstacks.- Again, 
since being pcactioal includes tfic 
facing of fa<*ts as thtiy art, there, can 
be no such thing as ”*clean-s 1 ate ” 
planning. • • 

Another popular misconception 
about the nature of planning which 
Lilienthal exposes is the popular 
belief that planning can be divorced 
from action. It is fundamental that 
planning and action should go 
together : that the plaimer should 
be Ihe doer. Wlten planning 


is divorced from the responsibility 
for the execution of plans, the 
planner tends to move ftirther and 
further aw'ay from the very concrete 
problems with which he is supposed 
to deal. Conversely, the knowledge 
tlufat he w'ill be lield responsible 
for putting his plans into effect 
makes him at once more realistic 
and practical. 

A third point about ])lanning 
which needs stressing is that 
effective planning is always “ of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people.” Lilienthal faces the prob- 
ItMu s(|uarely when liir writes: 

” ICffective i)lanners must under¬ 
stand and believt! in pe(»ple. The 
average man is constantly in the 
mind of tin? effective planning expert. 
Planners, whether they are techni¬ 
cians or administrators, must 
recognize that they are not dealing 
with philosophical abstractions, or 
mere statihtics or engineering data 
<*r legal principles, and that plan¬ 
ning* is not an end in itself. In 
the la.st analysis, in democratic 
planning it is human beings w’e are 
concerned with. Unless plans show 
an understanding and recognition 
of the aspirations of men and women, 
they will fail. Those who lack 
human understanding and cannot 
share the emotion^? of men can 
hardly forward the objectives of 
realistic'planning. ” 

Finally, it takes authority to 
execjjte plans. Adequate finances, 
legislation, and the power to make 
decisions ” in the field ” are some^ 
of the.tools which a planner xieeds.\ 
There is no likelihood of this freedom ^ 
being abused: it can be controlled « 
by making the planner strictly 
accountable for his decisions and 
aftions. * 
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MERIT-RATING FOR SUPERVISORS 


A n article on this subject by Mr. 

C. K. Haas, Personnel Director 
at the Inland Manufacturing 
Division of General Motors Cor¬ 
poration. appeared in a recent issue of 
‘ Factory Management and Mainten¬ 
ance. 

The merit-rating system ’for 
supervisors, as used in this Com¬ 
pany, “ measures on a percentage 
scale the degree of efficiency of 
each supervisor according to ten 
main types of qualifications for 
his present job ; classifies his pro¬ 
motional responsibilities, and shows 
any categories in which .further 
improvement of the individtial is 
needed for lys present job or for 
promotion.” 

The merit-rating forms employed 
are reproduced in the article, and 
the author discusses the method 
of using them. The rating report 
is a product of con.siderable rc.search 
and is under'gradual revision. It 
was drawn up, ” not by the person¬ 
nel department alone but by all 
the men who use the report. The 
assistant factory' manager, suiM*r- 
intendents, general foremen and 
supervi.sors discussed the various 
angles of rating.” Thus the system 
evolved was welcomed a.s being 
the result of work done by thost* 
for whom it would be used ; it was 
not regarded as^an imposition from 
above. 

Ratings are made every six 
months. Ratings and recommenda¬ 
tions are studied by top manage¬ 
ment, and the supervisor sees his 
\>wn report; for it is agreed that 
/the S3^tem will be of'little benefit 
if ratings are not discussed with 
f^the employee concerned. 

In addition to these rating forms, 

confidential cumulative records are 

• * • 


kept for information such as the 
supervisor’s address, marital status, 
education, training background and 
a detailed account of his work ex¬ 
perience. Record is also made of 
” any significant factors which 
reflect outstanding merit or 
achievement on the part of the 
employee.” 

The principal benefits of such a 
system are that : 

(1) top management has ” an 
accurate measurement of the 
ability of each supervisor in 
his present job, thus indicating 
where supervision is good, 
aiul also where improvement 
is needed ;” 

(2) llu\ in(ljyj4.ti^I supervisor is 
shown tins ” accurn<e. mea¬ 
surement ” and 6 an therefore, 
s e V. w here he needs to 
improve; 

(3) Ihe individual feels that top 
ii anagement is treating him 
fairly,* since it has been pre- 

, sented with his virtues as 
well as his failings ; 

(<^) inc<imj)etent supervisors can 
b(; weeded out, thereby raising 
the standard ()f those* who 
remafti ; 

•(5) top management has a reliable 
guide when desiring to make 
further promotions. 

•The Company is aware that where 
the human element enters ” even 
the best rating form will have 
defects ” But it is constantly en¬ 
deavouring to eliminate these 
adverse factots, and is convinced 
that both the employees and the 
company benefit from the careful 
use of such a system. • 
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PLANNING FOR ROAD SAFETY 


Recommendations of the 


motorist is inclined to regard 
^ the pedestrian as a nuisance. 
The pedestrian is inclined to look 
upon the motorist as a menace. 
Merely shifting the blame, however, 
will not make our roads safer. 
The problem of road safety n^eds 
to be examined and tackled from 
a ntimbet of view-points. Statistics 
reveal that road accidents are caused 
by a variety of factors. The cliief 
among these are lack of education 
and pro])aganda, defianct* of the 
written and unwritten laws of the 
road, and inadequacy of the existing 
road system. • 

The Royal Automobile Club has 
listed a mimt>er of measures which, 
we are confident, have an important 
bearing on the subject of road 
safety. The Chairman »)f the Royal 
Automobile Club suggests that ’* to 
supplement propaganda and the 
practices of good rtiad manners cm 
the part of all vehicle drivers and 
pedestrians ", attention could with 
advantage be directed to ])ro{A>sals 
which follow: 

(1) . Tram and bus stops should not 
be placed at road bends, junctions, and 
pedestrian crossings, nor should bus stops 
be arranged opposite one another. 

( 2 ) More guard rails at danger points 
should be introduced. 

( 3 ) Slippery road surfaces which cause 
fr^uent road skidding should be treated 
with a non-skid tdp dressing. 

( 4 ) Pedestrian refuges at road junc¬ 
tions could often be better placell. 

( 5 ) To eliminate blind spots, over¬ 
hanging trees and hedges should be cut 
back on comers and road bends. 

( 6 ) The use <rf " courtesy cops" 
should be initiated or extended. 

( 7 ) The rear lights of many yehicles 
require attention—some Itill have their 
ride and tail lights partially blacked-out. 

# ( 8 ) Twin rear lights on cars, vans, and 

lorries would reduce accidents. A white 
circle or reflex lights on the tail boards 
contribute to safety at night. 


Royal Autonuibile Club, 

( 9 ) Vehicles should not remain station¬ 
ary on main trunk roads—they are 
particularly dangerous at night. The 
use of bays by the roadside should be 
compulsory. 

( 10 ) The use of rear lights on all 
bicycles should ho strictly enforced. 

( 11 ) Farm veliicles and timlx^r wagons 

are a danger at night without adetpiate 
lights. • 

( 12 ) The use of two headlights should 
be banned in streets which arc efltcicntly 
lit. 

( 13 ) Street lighting should be better 
and uniform. 

( 14 ) Parking restrictions on vehicles 
during the hours of darkness should bo 
formulated, or, if they already exist, 
they should be more rigidly enforce<l. 

All tliesu suggestions are simple Uad 
eminently practical. Most of tlicm could 
be adopted in this country forthwith, 
bringing rcUef«^'?,d safety to ham-ssecl 
motorists as well as i>ede 8 tri.i'f-. 


L«Rtll €kU 

Ksnaua- 

tmmmh It !• Umi •lUMttii 
•oRlvayt It 



Take time to live, fhi* Is what time it 
for. Killing time It sulcMe. 

Tefcf time to think. It is the source 
of power. , 


tlS 
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ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 

In this article, our correspondent discusses the factors at play in British 
Industry. The same factors are at work in India. —^Ed. 


present production position 
^ in Britain is as precarious as was 
the military position at Dunkirk 
in the spring of iq 4«. The output 
of consumer goods for export has 
decreased coi.siderably since the 
war for two reasons ; (a) the number 
of. persons employed* in industry 
has dropped by 2 1 millions ; on tlie 
basis of pre-war output this means 
an index of production of 85% ; 
(6) the output has tlecnsised per man 
hour ; the uut]»ut per man per week 
is estimated to be 20% or 30% 
below that <Jbtaining prior to V. J. 
Day. 

Many causes are responsible for 
this drop in production. Firstly, 
absenteeism is high ; in the mining 
industry alone it is between 15% and 
20%. Amusements draw large 
crowds suffering from “ war-wear- 
iness." On three days in February 
1946, 170,000 attended three 
week football matches. This repre¬ 
sents a loss of 700,000 man-hours 
which is equivalent to the constnic- 
tion of 350 houses or the mining of 
100,000 tons of coal. 

Secondly, consumer goods are in 
short supply. A substantial part 
of the nation’s production is ear¬ 
marked for export, and people thus 
have little incentive to produce 
goods which they want but cannot 
^y in the diops. 

Thirdly, income tax, originally 
designed to tax the •rich, is now 
a heavy burden on the masses. 
Incomes of just over £3 a week are 
taxed. Man^ workmen deliberately 
work short-time in order to escape 
income tax; in other words, thty 


pack up after reaching a certain 
level of wages. 

Overtime is unremunerative; for, 
though it is paid at a time and a 
half, the workmen actually get less 
than, bare time. * 

Income tax has hindenjd produc¬ 
tion and there is a case for a uniform 
tax for every pound in the case of 
salaries and wage.s below ^^500 per 
annum. 

I'ourthly, food is severely limited 
and monotonous. The present 
ration is supiHjscd to be adecidate 
from the dietetic point of view; 
but it is certainly not sulficient for 
heavy manual workers, 'iuct as 
miners. * 

Food is mon(»tonous; there is 
little v^aricty, and an entire absence 
of flavouring —garlic, mint, onions, 
.spices which makes food appe¬ 
tizing. • 

• 

Shopping is tires<jrae. The house¬ 
wife has to queue for most foods 
and perliaps go away empty-handed 
after having spent an hour or more 
in the queue. • 

Fifthly,'there is a lot of faulty 
thinking. It .is a popular belief 
tliat a fair day’s qutput is detri¬ 
mental to .full employment. 
Tliough this fallacy was exploded 
by Henry Ford nearly«half a century 
,ago, it still persists. Many believe • 
that a new era has dawned and that 
high wages can be earned without a 
high rate of output. \ 

Sixthly, th^e is a sad depreciation 
in the motive to work. During the 
war, * everybody did his utmost in 
order to help win the wkr. Now 
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that the crisis has passed, the motive • 
has also gone. * 

The upshot of all these factors is 
that there is a continuous demand i 
for increased wages irrespective of 
output. This adds to the cost of ; 
goods and stTvices. As long as ; 
commodities continue to he in short ; 
supply, the harm done is not appre- ^ 
ciable ; but wh<;n competition starts ! 
again in the post-war pcritjd, high | 
prices will be a major problem in ; 
holding the export market. When j 
this happens unemployment will { 
follow and it will lead to a lower j 
standard of living. i 

The effect of the rise in the cost 
of all gof>ds will be to reduce the 1 
purchasing value of money, thus i 
re.sulting in a vicious spiral of [ 
rising wages and rising prices. The 1 
cost of living is already 3t>% above ■ 
the immediate pccTwaii' level, and j 
unless this spiral is arrested, inflation j 
is bound to result. { 

W'hile there is an urgent need for j 
strict price control ’until there is a i 
better balance between su].>ply and i 
deniaml, the greatest need of the i 
moment is to keep juices down ! 
below the j>re-war level as far as 
possible. This can <»nly be done by ’ 
increasing outj>ut, improving 
methods, usbig the most up-to-date 
machinery, and utilising the best in 
manajtement technique. If this is 
done, fre.sh profits will follow $vhicb 
will enable the workers ’ to get 
better wages, .and at the same tinfe 
enable Ciovemment to pay for the 
advanced social services which they 
have j’lromise^ in the jiost-war eri|. 

The Right Things 

The right clothing, the right tools, 
the right |>recautions and the right j 
attitude mean a job done the right I 
way—the safe way. ! 

JKIN'T STOP Wt)RK. STOP 
VyORK OCCIDENTS. 
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THE USE OF SYMBOUC LANGUAGE 

• 

W HENEVF.K a traffic sign or a brief notice has to be displayiul. the use of symbolic 
language for this purpose is always preferable to the use of any particular language. 
The reason for this is that symlxilic language is easier to uiKterstand. 

This advantage applies particularly in the case of a country like India wbern 
there are innumerable languages and scripts in use and where the i>ercentago of illiteracy 
is abnormally high. If a notice has to lie put up, it is usually printed in Kiiglish and in 
the several vernaculars s|H>keu in the di.strict. These veraa<'ulars are often so many 
that several of tlicin have to Ikj uinittcd. The result, iuotc often than not, is 
that important injunctions to the uuhlic are frequently not understood and, therefore, 
ignored. 

The solution to this problem is, as alrc^ly suggested, to use symlxilic language in 
the place of the written word. Pictures or symbols can frc<iuently l»e substituted for 
ilie written word, and thi.s should tie done whenever possible. ' 

In the symlmlic language tlcvclojicd by the Safety First Association of India for 
Tralfic Signs and presented to the Traffic Advisory C'oinniiltce of the Govt, of India, 
tlirce symbols arc u.sed in addition to the pictures. They are : 

A tick signifying “ Yeh " 

X „ “No” 

A tiiaiigh* A „ “ 11«' f‘iir«‘ful ” 

.\part from these three symlxils, quite a few others are already widely used ; for example, 
male aiifl fetqplc hgiircs slum which convenience should he iisctl by eacli sex in public 
buildings, trams and other places. Ihrection arrows arc frt‘c)ui’iilly ustxl to convey the 
meaning that txathc should follow the direction «if the ari<iw. A triangle is similarly 
used quite frequently to indicate the need for care ; a boy running towards die roa<l is 
diiqdayed on most of our roads to indicate schools iii the vicinity.' It will i * generally 
admitted that these signs convey their meaning far more etleclivoly than liie written 
wwd. The suggestion is therefore put forwar<l that the numU'r of .symb<ils now iii use 
should be gnuiually extended. 

In the ^ketches in this article, we have illustrated several suggestions in this behalf. 



Figures i, i and 3 are symliols, as alreadv staled, for ■’ Yes,” " No,” and ” He 
Careful ” rcsi>cc4ivcly. Figure 4 shows the oil** lal sign for parking. 
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* Electricity —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and sea, greatest 

servant of man/* • 

» Charles W. Eliot, 

(Lite President of Hirvird University,) 


FERRANTI 






oe f 




a name that has been associated with 

the triumphs of electricity during the 

pan sixty years, 

• • 


I 
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It is felt that this sign is not as satisfactory as those representetl in figures 5. (», 7, 
8 ami 0, because the official sign does not show how' vehicles slipuUl be parked* nor does 
it give the limits of the direction in which they should l>e parked. 



\ parking .symbol appropriate for use at taxi-stands is illustrated in figure q. 
Figure in shows the sign for a “ roundabout.'’ Figure 11 shows our suggestion for u 
'* No Fntry " sign, 'flic din'ction arrow has liecn (crossed out in order to indicate that 
driving in that direction is no{ allowed. The suggestion for a " Stop ” sign is shown 
in figure 12 . 



• 

The official sign indicating " No Horn lllowing ’’'is shown in figure 13. This same 
prohibition, we suggest, rould lie made more eJfeiMive l*v using the svinbol illustrated in 
figure 14 which indicates that a horn may lx.* (arried but tliat it must not be blt»wn. 
Figure 15 gives our ideas of a synilxil indi<.ating that horn bloifing is not alloweil during 
certain hours, namely, between 12 midnight and in the morning. • 



All these suggestions are purely off the record, as it were, and could without doubt 
be considerably improved upon. But before the us^of symbolic language is extended as 
suggested above, the public should be made tiiorougnly familiar with one or two symbols 
tndjr at a time. To proceed too quickly would only lead to confusion. .* 

m 
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8 U I L D I N I T 0 D X r 

HO VS I NO. 

Next to food «nd clothing, ehelter is the most important human 
necessity. Nobody can ignore the fact that housing today is an 
urgent problem confronting the people and requires some 
measure' of immediate relief. 

Concrete is not for the rich alone, for, by virtue of its inherent 
qualities of duiabUity, economy, adaptability, fire*safety and dean* 
uness, it is the most economical building material for everyone. 

The assistance of Technical Staff of the Concrete Association of 
India (20. Hamam Street Bombay) is available in developing the 
maximum atcuetural advimtages of concrete. 


Whether home is to he an imposing mansion mr a 
modest little cottage, it can be built easify,and economically 
u'ith concrete. 
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LABOUR AND PRODUCTION—I . 

MOOD OF THE WCMtKERS 

[RecefU issues of ike “ Financial 7 'imes contained a series of articles 
by U^r Labour Correspondent dealing with the much-discussed subject *' Labour 
and Production As the position indicated by the Correspondent equally 
applies to Indian industrial conditions, particularly in the post-war period, we 
have obtained special permission to reproduce these articles for the benefit of our 
readers. The following is the first of the series. —^Ed.] 


TVOSTALGIA for siimething app- 
roaching the “post-Dunkirk" 
spirit in industry is understandable. 
It presupposes, ho^vever, the j>ossi- 
bility of recapturing a national unity 
the elements for which no longer 


.seem to exist. 

Meanwhile, national didicnlties 
pile up as production lags.^ 'ITie 
practical problems associated with 
the changeover need not be under¬ 
lined. Of tfie many less objective 
reasons for low output perhaps the 
most important is that, according 
to all reports, the workers seem to 
have no heart in it. Here the 
causes are highly complex. The 
current mooj^ of the individual is 
partly a product of general weariness. 
For years long hours were worktfd 
often under trying conditional of 
blackout, blitz and long journeys 
to and from the job. h'ood has 
been, and still is, on the short 
side and very monotonous. Oppor¬ 
tunities for real relaxation are few. 
Most people feel they need a rest. 
Now that the war is over they arc 
prepared for an easier spell. 

Toadoncy *to 

The returning Service* man 
naturally takes time to settle down. 
After years of regimentation the 
longed-for “ Civvy Street,” with 
its perhaps rather disappointing 
reality, its call for self-discipbie and 
its wide range of differtnt problems 
is rather disconcerting and unsettling 
'at first. Like the civilian war 
worker the returned warrior is 
inclined to feel that he has 
»^duldered the natiem's maah 


burdens long enough and is entithnl 
to take things relatively easy for a 
time. 

SujKTimposed on the mood of the 
individual is the m<M>d of the mass. 
'Hiis, and its reaction on production, 
is strongly influenced by class out¬ 
look and aims. Here the big strike 
wave in the United States, where 
the is.sues arc more clear-cut, is 
instructive. In Britain the issties 
arc blurred and confused by the 
outcome of the General l''lectioii. 
A rather Vague ♦ desire not? to 
embarrass the I^ibour. Government 
is the main reason why underlying 
conflicts of interest have not yet 
come more into the oinm. 

Instead, these conflicts are side- 
trackeo into cynicism or sublimated 
into a deh:n« 4 ive strategy. It is prob- 
,ably diflicult for a busy Minister 
or civil Servant mentally to project 
Iwinself into the position of the man 
or woman at the bench or machine, 
in the pit or oil the docksidp. In 
this positipn, however, given tlie 
very limited opportunities for seeing 
the situation as a whole and taking a 
“Statesmanlike view,” it is 
understandable ^hat there ^lould be 
a measure of disillusionment. 

•The outstanding factor undoubt¬ 
edly is that the average worker 
cannot see any immediate positive 
gain from his sustained efforts during 
the war. After the* last war, there 
was no bitter* memory of prolonged 
unemployment, there was the definite 
gain qf the 48-hour week, against the 
54, there was a brief and exciting, 
’ if thoroughly disorderly, boom with 
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JI might Ikfiiit SteitM mid M/ f 


Don't take unnecemry 
risks with smooth or 
ruptured tyres. Fire' 
stone's famous and 
exclusive 'Gum-Dipp¬ 
ing'^ procoss builds 
added safety and 
longer mileage* into 
every tyre, at no extra 
cost to you. 
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little popular consciousness of the 
inevitable slump which followed. 

Pott-War Adjatlmoatt Tliis 
time none of these stimulants 
is present. In ad^tion, there is a 
somewhat painful adjustment to 

peacetime ” rates for piecework 
and efforts on the part of some 
employers to reassert thbir 
“ managerial rights.” There itf the 
disorganisation due to retooling and 
a whole new batch of tninsition 
bottlenecks which the workers arc 
inclined to put down to managerial 
or official inefficiency. Sometimes, 
of course, this view is correct. Even 
if it is not, no one takes the trouble 
really to explain. , 

The inter-war psychology is 
encouraged 4)y a score of parallels. 
Women, who have been so highly 
praised for taking the places of the 
meji during the war, arc now being 
unceremonial ly put back on 
women’s work—at women's rates 
of pay. Dilutees are expected to 
return to their former jobs often at 
lower wages. The “temporarily” 
unemployed in the former depressed 
areas are treated in much the'same 
way as they were between tht; wars. 
There is still the means ttist and 
officials are accused of being up to all 
their “ old tricks.” 

Sharp Drop in Wofoi; 

Over the field of what was mainly 
war industry weekly earnings have 
tended to fall'sharply as overtime and 
the flow of piecework at good prices 
have colne to an -end. More and 
more individuals among the organis¬ 
ed workers are realising that, in terms 
of hourly rates, their real wages are 
less favourable than in 1939. 

Working conditions jn many of the 
industries now endeavouring to 
restore a labour force of pre-war 
size compare very unfavourably with 
those in most war factories. Build- 
lags are sometimes old, dirty, batfy 


laid out and without welfare ameni* 
ties sudi as waslpng acamuiiodation 
and good canteens. Together with 
the lower wages usually offered in 
these peace-time industries the 
relatively poorer working condi¬ 
tions prompt workers tooling as long 
as possible to their war-time jobs, 
whether there is work for them to do 
or not. Here they are aided and 
abetted by the working of the labour 
controls and,* sometimes, by 
employers wanting to retain a 
labour force intact pending retooling. 

Since the war-time machinery of 
joint consultation has largely fallen 
into desuetude, it is nobody’s re¬ 
sponsibility to explain. Hence the 
man at the job is not encouraged to 
look beyond hi.s immediate environ¬ 
ment, which seems to him very 
much the same as before the war. 
In the cirouinstauces his reaction 
is inclined to be pre-war t(^<s 

A contrib\»tory canse ot production 
apathy is the dciirth and dearness of 
consumable gwds. 'fliere is little 
diret t incentive to strive for higher 
earniii, ;■> because the goods the 
workei wants, to buy with the 
, money are either unobtainable or 
ridiculously expensive. P.A.Y.E. 
ut a high rate on marginal earnings 
also tends to discourage effort. 

Dunkirk provided the shocl^ which 
touched off a burst of national 
energy and sustained democratic 
hiitiativc unsurpassed in British 
history. Output was the sole 
criterion; 'nothing was allowed to 
.stand in the way. Throu 0 i their 
jbint production committees the 
•workers thcmSelves played a 
con.siderable part in reorganising war 
production and maximising output. 
How the prevailing mood has been 

*' intensified o'/<ar the past few months 
will be examined in a subsequent 
article, which will also point to 
possible remedies. 
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Safety Instructions for 


XARDS 
(Cotton Mills) 

1. Bo sure cylinder it stopped btfcMV oponinf 

or strippinf s door. 

2. Use s ilfht stick or long-handled brush 

to remove flying. , 

3. To prevent dangerous bouncing of the 
roller, apply light, steady pressure on 
the stripper ropes until cylinder begins 
to turn under its own weight. 

4. Rentove drive belt before examining 
cylinder wire closely or repairing cards. 
Turn cylinder slowly by hand. 

5. Use a duster, mop or brush to clean cards, 
never rags or hard waste. Do not place 
mop or brush under cards. * 

6. Be sure syipper gigs on vacuum stripper 
close after each stripping operation. 

7. Report any defective or unguarded 
machines. 


OPENING AND PICKING 
• (Cotton Mills) 

1. Use standard tie cutter ; keep your foce 
back when cutting bale ties : ke^p other 
persons away. 

2. Wear gloves and the face and eye protec¬ 
tion provided. 

3. Keep fire doors and fire equipment clear. 
Allow ample working space between 
bales. 

4. Remove all ties and buckles from the floor ; 
keep floors clean of air-deposited lint. 

5. Always remodb beater belt before working 

on bMter ; fasten lock bar in place before 
raising cover. • 

6. Never dean chokes or open doors until 
picker comes to a full stop. Be sure power 
is off. Keep rags and Waste away from the 
beater or fan shift. 

7. To start new lap, use palms of both hands, 
never your finger tips. * 

8. Use only a rake or speclai tool to remove 
charred cotton. 

9. In case of fire, give alarm, scop feed, open 

windows, and stop madilnes. . 


the Han on - the Job 

SLA8H8IIS 
(Cotton Mills) 

1. Push, do not pull, beam ceiling chains. 

2. Wear snug-fleting clothing with long 
sleeves to prevent burns or scalda. 

3. Check safety valve and steam control 
valve daily. Open steam valves slowly. 

4. Keep floors free of water, slaa or surch. 

5. Keep front delivery roll guard in place. 

6. Be sure steam Valve is shut before open¬ 
ing the size kettle lid ; then open care¬ 
fully. 

7. Stack empty beams neatly and In the clear ; 
block empty beams to prevent rolling. 

8. See that everyone It in the clear before 
starting splashers. 


WEAVING 

(Cotton, Woollen end Rayon Mills) 

1. Wait until fixer’s signal Is removetUbefore 
surting the loom. Looms should not be 
repaired while running : stop motor or 
lock shlpTOr. 

2. One pers^ shouldfnot ttan the lodin while 
another pushes back ti^e shuttle. 

3. Keep your hands on bottom sides of cloth 
roller when winding It up to surting 
position. (Foi« cotton mills only.) 

4. Fixer should place shuttle on cloth while 
working on the loom. Only safe tools 
sh"tuld oe used. 

5. Usu only round-pointed scissora. 

6. Keep ycnir hands away from moving para 
of loom. 

7. When lay ends are close together, stop 
' adjoining loom before working on lay end. 

8. Keep bobbins, oil and grease off the floor. 

9. While cleaning, stay on the floor ; don’t 
climb on the loom. 


CLOTH ROOM 

^ (Cotton, Woollen end Reyon Mills) 

1. Never operate shear unlea all guards 
are in place. ^ 

2. Stop folding blade as It travels away from 
, you so it unnot utch you when it suru 

up. (For cotton mills only.) 

3. Keep cloth roils and tubes* In the light 
place. Always stdbk cloth safely. 

4. Never use your fingers to straighten the 
selvedge on cloth Mng sheared. 

5. Stop shears and folders before cleaning. 

6. Do not step on or Jump ever cloth trucks. 

7. Cift with your legs and keep your back 

straight. * . 
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MINIMAX LIMITED 


6}, HOLLAND ROAD. 
BrCULLA. 

BOMBAY. 


MERCANTILE BLDG.. 
LAL BAZAR STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 


10 per cent. Discount to Members 

•/ The Suiet^ Firmt AeeeeimiioH oi indim t 

It's good to bowlure of seeidonts: oqaally 
impoctant to msko suzey in csbo an aoeidant 
does nappen that your dependonti are Bocare. 

Eagle Star accident policies are particularly 
economical for moaBbers of the Aasooiatioa. 

For example' 

Rs. 10 , 000 , 

- R 8 . 20,000 « 

• • 

FOR As.ll/il ANNUAL PREMIUM 

(Rt.lS, 2 ms 10 psr esnf.) 

Ea|^e Inaanuice Gb., lAi, 

(locoBpwr a ted io lbi|^Bd widi limited liability) 

^ Standanl BcdUbigi Hondiy Rob4, Bondbiij. 
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President Tmman on 
‘‘Tolerance’* 

A call to master tlie ** science of 
human relationships" as {.>ossib}y 
the only defence against the atomic 
bomb, was made by President Tru¬ 
man in addre&sing the Fordhara 
ITniversity centenary celebrations. 

“ Civilisation cannot survive an 
atomic war. Kothiiig would Ire left 
but the world reduced to rubblu/’ 
said the President. There is pro¬ 
found truth in the opening words of 
the Charter of the Unittni Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation. The Charter declares 
‘ since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that <lefen- 
Cfs of peace must be constructed.’ 

" So wo^must ItKik to wipe out 
ignorance which threatens a cata.s- 
trophe. Ignorance and its hand¬ 
maidens—prejudice, intolerance and 
suspicion of our fellow men bread 
discators, and they breed wars. 

“ Intelligent men do not hate each 
other just bccau.se tlutir religion may 
be different, becaustJ tlu'ir language 
and habits may be difle.rcnt, or 
because their national origin or 
colour may be different. 5t is up 
to education to bring about that 
deeper international understanding 
which is so vital to world peace. 

" Intelligent Americans no longer 
think that merely because man is 
bom outside the boundarie.s of the 
United States he is not the concern 
of ours. Tftey know that in such 
thinking lie dictatorship and tyranny. 
They know from sad experience that 
dictatorship and t3aanny are too 
ruthless to stop at the borders of the 
United States and conveni^tly 
leave us alone. 

*' They know what World War II 
and the atomic bomb have taught 
them—that we must work and live 
with all our fellow-men if we are to 
,work and live at all. 


“ There is, at least, one dcsfence 
against this lx>mb. ’That defence 
lies in our lUiistering the science <»f 
human relationships all over the 
world. It is the defence of toleranc'c 
and understiuiding, t»f intelligence 
and thoughtfulness. WTien we have 
learned these things, we .shall be 
able to prove that Hiroshima was 
not the end of civilisation but the 

beginning of a new and better world.” 

* « # 

Leadership in the Office 

The ollfice manager (or supervisor) 
may l>e too lenient, in which case ‘ 
there will be a generally lax attitude 
towards work, conduct, and attend¬ 
ance : the workers will impose 
upon good disposition; they will 
exhibit lack of respect; reprimands 
will have loss effect; praise w^ll fail 
to stimulate them. ' 

Undue severity wwill produce bad 
results, tof»>. StaJI will tak-‘ avoiding 
action ; will display 4 sullen attitude; 
loyalty will suffer ; volume of work 
will decrease^ opposition to the 
leader's d«.’:signs will be evident 
th<<nt;h not neces-sarily obvious, 

Tl "^ most important point perhaps 
is never to ignore, staff, for if the job 
-and the pi-oplo who do it -are 
m»t important to the leader, then the 

* work is not important to the 
employee. ^jTake interest in all staff 
members, and don't have favourites. 
If work is done well, gi/e proper 
pra 4 sc, Inil ))raise the work and not 
the worker, (live tlie praise in public 

* in the pre.s(ince of ^others as a proof 
of your sincerity. Don’t besitate to 
criticis<\ when it i.s desirable, but 

* criticise the method and the result 
and not the intention,ai\d do not cri¬ 
ticise w thout dping something con¬ 
structive about the cause of the criti¬ 
cism. In all cases do it in private. 
Consider tke feelings of staff mem¬ 
bers; but be just and ttiey will be re¬ 
spectful. Do otherwise, a nd they will 
be resentful .—The Factory Manager, 
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ADVENTURES OF GEORGE 



Ambition drove young Oet>rgt* irnt liarrl 
And brought him to disaster. 

He wrongly thought,*’!’!! shift this guard 
Tllei\work—and earn—much fa^itcr.' 

Dut what George ma^lc was not more ca.sh 
As he*d anticipated ; , 

He made the Aid Post in a ihis!* 

With ttne hand lacdtated. 

Because the guard htui been removed 
r At law he was *non-suited ' 

His nei^igence was clearly j>roved 
And he was pixs^bcuted. 


Is 


* Mora 
Saf a ty* s simpla^ 


CourtffAy- -g .v.P.A. 
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THE DUTIES OF A LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


industrial development of 
India depends not only upon 
the establishment of new industries 
but to a large extent upon industrial 
peace. In order to ensure industrial 
peace, es|>ecially where a large 
number of people arc employed, it 
is essential to have a Labour Depart¬ 
ment. This department should 
have a <lefinite j)olicy to j)ursuc and 
detinite duties to perform. 

The art of managing human beings 
is an extremely difficult one, because 
of the infinite complexity of the 
human element. It is cerUiinly no 
^.asier than engiiUH*ring, pun hasing, 
costing or •planning. Indeed, all 
these are today specialisecl .st'.iences, 
whereas the subject ot labour r('la- 
tions is very' largely an art, sinctj 
human emotions and behaviour are 
largely unpredictable. 

Whereas most functions of modern 
industry are dealt with by specia¬ 
lised departments, the human 
element tends to be neglfectr-d. 
Progressive firms delegate this work 
to a specialised jierson who may 
be designated cither Kmploynuint 
Manager, Labour Manager or 
Personnel Manager. He is invaria¬ 
bly assisted in his work by a team of 
trained men. 

The aim of*the Labour Depart¬ 
ment has been defined 1^ J. H. 
Fullwood, one-time President of 
the Institute of I.^bour Management, 
London, as follows: 

“ The aim of a Labour Department 
should be to direct ,^nd coHvrdinate 
(that is, to harmonise) the human 
relations of a firm so as to get the 
maximum necessary production with 
a minimum of effort and friction an(> 
with a regard for the genuine 

. well-being of the employees." 


The main functions' of the Labour 
Department can be placed under 
two main headings: (i) Supply 

of personnel; and (2) Conditions 
alleiding personnel These two 
main functions may further be 
divided into .six divisions : 

(a) Empleymtirt.—This deals wil.li all 
Ihr work entailed in securing a willing 
aiul effective working force, and covers 
selection, introduction, following-up, pro¬ 
motion, transfer and recording. 

(b) Health and Safety. —This covers all 
the work of maintaining the establish¬ 
ment in such a condition that tlie health 
ancl physical integrity of the operatives 
is prcser\‘ed an<l improvcfl; namely, 
physical examination, first aid, treatment 
of accidents, systematic plant inspection 
and accident control, reduction, preven¬ 
tion ami elimination of diseases) 
syslcinatii: checking up of wprking 
conditions, .stu<ly of atoentceism, Arc 
liazurds, occupational • hazards and 
recording. 

(c) EdocatieB.--'*'l'his covers all the 
training activities of the firm whether in 
relation to apprentices, executives, 
sujierv ors, or worker.s, as well as 
methtxis U8e<i. Such jls huilctins, notiee- 
board.s, suggestion schemes and so forth. 

'• Id} H^aarch,—This covers t hose 

acHv)tit's of analysis of data wfiicli are 
essential for securing factx on which 
dcfisioiis about* terms and conditions of 
cmi>loymcni can be liased; namely, 
job analysis, job specification,* fatigue 
and niotion studies, cost of living and 
otiicr 'r|:Ievan t factors. 

• (c) Eanplaiyaa Sanraoaa. —This division 
deals witii all the miHceilaneous welfare 
activities, such as canteens, gratuitios, 
recreation, etc., wtiich are less directly 
(elated to the production problem than 
such matters as selection and training for 
* the job. • 

(/) Emp W yse *ll>pmtsiipa.—This 
^covers all efforts to settle the terms of 
the Labrmr Contrast and to adjust 
difficulties which have arisen, either as 
to these terms or their fulfilment. 
Measures to foster harmonious relations 
Jbetween wmrknim and management are 
also dealt with by this divisions 
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Do You Wofk In 

NOISE? 

If 30 , You Nood 



HAUOCK-ARHSTRONO 


Ear Defenders 


Six sizes; Rs. 4 /- per pair each in a metal box. 


Sole Distributors: 

R. K. DUNDAS (Eastern) LTD. 

P. 0 . lOX 767, JEHANGIR SUIUINC, 

133. ESPUNAOE ROAD. _ • MMSAY. 
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Write the last line and win R8.5/-t 



Ther* one* was a motorist gay. 
Ha was—bMt ho itn*t today I 
Ha got by for a wbila. 

But ha drova his last mils. 


Any subscriber to “Efficiency News’ ’ can 
enter. All you have to do is to supply the 
missing last line that rhymes with "gay " 
and "today * and dealb with safety, A 
book prise to the value of Ks. 5 will lie 
awarde<l to the best entry. The decision 
of the Editor will be final. Entries, cut 
from the magazine with the missing line 
fillerl in, shoukl reach the Editor, 
Efticiency News, Electric House, Fort, 
Bombay, not lat^r than 20th July, i()40. 
Maybe the list of hazards below will 
help you. 

Speeding 

Pwir lights or brakes 
Daydreaming at the wheel 
Driving after drinking 
I’assiitg on hills or curves 
Driving on wrong siile of road 
I'ollow’ing c.ar ahttad ttxi closely 
Passing without suflicienl clearance 
Disobeying traffic signs and signals 
Weaving in and out of traffic lane 
Hogging right of way . 

Bullying pe<le.stnans 

You may or may 'not catc ' ■ uae these 
hazard hints for you* lost hue. Hut 
H ATCH OVT for the hazards ! 



This well-known range of synthetic 
enamel finishes will be available 
again very shortly. . Register your 
order now 


ROB* INGHAM CLARK & COMPANY 

LAKSHMI eUltOINOt, SIR P. NIHTA RO^ SONRAY. 2. CLIVR ROW, CALCUTTA 
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WHY??? 


^HIS three-letter question—small 
isn't it ? Small as it may seem in 
size it certainly packs a lot of food 
for thought if we would only take 
time out and ask ourselves ** >\Tiy ?" 
along the follovring lines. 

Whv— do I take chances everj' day 
with the possibility of a falling 
object falling on my toes causing 
me t<t lose from tlu-ce to six 
weeks’ work when safety shoes 
are available and cost no more 
than ordinal^' shoes ? « 

Why— do 1 purchase safety shoes anti 
then leave them at home or in 
my locker ? 

Whv'— do I take chances J.ime after 
time of losing my eye-sight when 
• I know that goggles would 
prdlcct my eyes from flying 
objects ? 

Why— do I walk under suspended 
crane loads when I know if a 
cable should break it might 
mean iiistant death ? 

Why— do I place my hand in dangerous 
machinery when I know it may 
mean the loss of same ? 

Why-— do 1 leave tools and mjiterials 
^ lie around in the work area when 
1 know they might be the cause 
of serious injury to myself or 
fellow workman ? 

Why— do I attempt to light torches 
and furnaces before I check to 
see that everything is in perfect 
order ? 

Why— do I attempt to lift or pusli 
object* when I know they are 
too heavy to move witliout 
help ? • 


Why- -do I attimpt to remove foreign 
objects from my own and fellow 
workers’ eyes when I know that 
medical fadlities are. provided 
for this purpose ? 

Why —do 1 fail to report to the Medical 
Department for first aid when 
1 know this negligence may lead 
to serious infections ? 

Why- “-do I indulge in horse play when 
I know someone may bo serious¬ 
ly injured ? 

Why— do I have the " I don’t care ” 
attitude in the w^ish and locker 
nKtms and do things that I 
would not do at home ? 

Why—- do I throw lunch scraps and 
rubbish around promiscuously 
on the floors while at work 
when 1 would not do the same 
at home ? 

Why—- do I leave hook-up chaiifs sus¬ 
pended from a crane hook while 
1 arh using a c^bh* ^o make a 
lifl ? ■* • 

Why—< lo I continue^ to u;.c defective 
hand trmls rather than turn 
them in for the necessary re¬ 
pairs ? • 

Why— do I take the attitude that sim^ 
nothing has liappenorl to me 
that 1 will Im! safe from serious 
iijjiiry in the future ? 

Why— do 1 take chanc<*s on unsafe 
, hook-uj«5 when a safe hook-up 

' means just another minute or 

two in jwrforming the operation ? 


Effitpency dob of InflUi 

FoctbcemSiiK mwntini t Diaciission on 
."Discipline"- Wednesday, rotli July, 
0-15 p.m. Omfcrence Hall, Hlcctric 
House, Koft. .Kqmbay. Open to public. 


the end is that the workman shall live tq enjoy \ 
the fruit of his labour: that •his mother shall have the 
comfort of his arm in her age: that his wife* shall not 
be untimely a widow: that his children shall have a 
father^ and thbt cripples and hopeless wrecks who were 
once strong men shall no longer be a by-product of 
industry j'* — P, B. Juhnke, 
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ADVENTURES OF SAMMY HARE 



A naughty boy was Sammy Hare, 

Me never took the slightest care— 

" You come with us,” cried Jack and Jill, 
” We’ll teach you something, if you will.” 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN WORKERS 

SUGGESnONS TO EMPLOYERS 

One of the more remarkable achievements of the recent war xoas the rote played 
by women in industry. Answering the call to relieve men for combat service, the 
women of the warring nations took over jobs, of every kind in office, workshop 
and factory. To begin with, however, all teas not smooth sailing. The invasion 
of business and industry by women workers created ncxv and perplexity problems. 
At that time of crisis, the British Ministry of Labour and National Service put 
forward some suggestions to a^ist employers engaging women workers. The 
crisis is now past ; but the suggestions just trferred to are Joo valuable to be for¬ 
gotten. The pamphlet issued by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
is, therefore, condensed heUw for the benejii of the numerous employers in this 
country wlw recruit or Intend to recruit women workers. — Ed. 


Women Pereoimei Officers: If 

the iminber of women expecttHl 
to be employed is snbstuntiai, it will 
be found ad\'antaKoons to'makc an 
early a]>})oiiitment of a suitable 
Woman lV?sonnel Oflicer who should 
be piven an op])ortimity of acquiring 
some knowledge of die ojierations 
on which women are to be employed. 
She should also be made familiar in 
general terms with the lirm’sorganisji- 
tion, its w'a^e rates, hours of work, 
and other conditions of employment. 

Her own jiosition in the manage¬ 
ment should also be made ckuir to 
her, together with the limits of her 
personal authority. 

Fnnclions of a Woman Personnel 
Officer: While it is appreciated 
that the functions of a Personnel 
Officer in any individual 
establishment must necessarily 
depend on the qualifications and 
experience possessed by her and on 
the degree to which she^ acquires 
the confidence of her managerial 
colleagues, the duties described in 
the following paragraphs should be 
regarded as appropriate to be en< 
trusted to a properly qualified 
person. • 

The Woman Personnel Officer 
should be made responsible for 
interviewing, selecting and engag¬ 
ing the women; for providing 
the wsomen engaged with all neq^ 


sarv information regarding wages, 
hours, conditions of t‘mpIoyment, 
(*tc., and thereafter, for maintaining 
a general responsibility for the 
])liysiral well-lK*ing of the women 
by ensuring adi’qiiate canteen, rest 
room and other facilities and by 
co-operatiuig fully in the firm’s 
medical service arraugenn rds.* The 
Personnel Oflicer shouKl al.so assist 
in securing the mental well-bc:ing of 
the women, by keeping in touch 
witli them especially during the 
first month of employment, aiid 
eliciti ig by ci^nversjition any worries 
or grievances th<*y may have. 

It should be a function of the 
I*ers{)iuiel Officer to consult with and 
‘ advise tlie factory management on 
all matters affecting the women, 
including intiirdijpartinental trans¬ 
fers on grr)unds of health or tem¬ 
perament. 

> Th(t ilismissal of women should 
invariablY be effected in close 
consultation ‘with the Personnel 
Officer and through the Personnel 
’Department. It has been found 
advantageous by some ■ employers 
to place the responsibility for 
discharges on the Personnel Depart¬ 
ment. In those dkses any Depart¬ 
ment wishing to dispen.se with the 
services of an individual notifies the 
Personnel Department accordingly, 
giving the reason : the ^ Personnel 
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eo/reet 



Tomco Sales Department, 
Churchgate* Sc» Bombay. 


^AREFUL marketing is essential in 
these tlavs o^f inferior foods» hut 
correct cooking is equally important. 
Include^ fish in your diet as often as 
possible, as fish is a source of mine¬ 
rals and proteins — but fry the fish 
in Cocogem and preserve the nou¬ 
rishment. 

•‘Frying docs not lead to much change 
in th^ nutritive value of foodstuffs.** 
(Government Nutiption Pamphlet)* 

Cocogem 


THE TIT* OIL HILLS COHPIHY LIHITE 
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Officer, in the light of the circuni' 
stances, then cither tries to place 
the individual in another Depart¬ 
ment, or issues a discharge note. 
This practice is rectimmeudecl. 

It is recommended also that in 
cases of proposed dismissal for ilisci- 
plinary reasons, care should be 
taken to ensure that the worker 
concerned has an opportunit^,v of 
stating her case to the Personnel 
Officer before the hnal decision 
taken. 

The Personnel Officer should also 
interview every worker tttndering 
notice to leave lu^r employment in 
order t<» tind out the n*ason, which, 
when as<'ertained. shu\iKl be re- 
Cfirded. Much valuable information 
may be gathered in this way and 
pointi'rs olnairusl as to conditions 
requiring adjustment. For example, 
a marked number of secessions, or 
even of dis('harges, fn>m one Ih'part- 
ment will indicate the nece.ssity 
of an encpiiry into the causes. 

Interviewing of Cnndidntes: The 
interviews held pri«)r to recruitment 
should be so arrangi,vl that applicants 
are not kept waiting an unreason¬ 
able time : if the waiting |)eriod 
extends over the dinner hour, the 
applicants concerned should be 
provided, wh<;rever practicable, with 
a meal or snack free of charge. 

The period of waiting slujuld be 
spent in a reasonably comfortable 
room provided with benches or 
other seats. • 

The application form to be com¬ 
pleted should be as sfmpic as 
possible, not only in regard to the 
information for which it asks, but 
also in its “ lay-out.” An appheant 
may not do herself justice at a 
subsequent interview if she has just 
emerged from a struggle with a 
complicated application form. 

The interview itself should be 
conducted on the basis of a mutual 
sesvica being rendered ; the emplo^ier 


needing labour on the one hand, and 
the applicant b(j|ing willing to supply 
it on the other. So far as possible, 
the interview .should be so directed 
as to create a sympathetic atmos¬ 
phere ill which the applicant is 
encouraged to do justice to herself. 

In cases where a medical examina¬ 
tion is required, care should be 
taken that this is arranged in condi¬ 
tions t)f adequate privacy and with 
a due recognition of the fact that 
many of the women concerned arc 
probably unu.sed to the idea of a 
nu'dical examination e.\cept when 
they feel ill. 

The arrangements for these 
intervit'ws ami the w^iy in wlm*h 
tlu'v are coudue.ti'd are important 
from the firm’s jioint of view. Tlufy 
pr<»vi<li* an o])purtuuity for appli¬ 
cants to be givt'u a good first iin]»res- 
sion of the firm which wii> l\|elp to 
tide, over any initial tlili! .ulties if 
the applicant is engaged, and in any 
cast* will probably be passtul on 
to the applicant’s friends and 
acquaintances. 

On Engagement: An a)>plicant 
who is eiigagtsl should be given a 
clear slatt*nuftl of tin; rate, she is 
to be p,ai<l, tin: liours she is normally 
ttf work, and the gem'ral conditions 
appertaining to her emjiloymcnt. 
If printed Works Rules exist, she 
should be given her copy and*advi.scd 
to make lt<;rseH thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with them. 

• She should also be told of the 
canteen, jcloakrorjifi arrangements, 
etc., and of *any sp<*cial accident 
prevention i>recautions she will be 
expected to observe. * 

When women are beiifjg engaged 
in numbers, it Vill probably be 
found more convenient to give them 
a collective ’/ talk on the morning 
they reptjrt for duty. 

Ota R^portiiig for Duty t New 
employees reporting for duty should 
not be allowed just to "tirift ” in, 
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without ccTornofiy, They should be 
formally niatlo known to their work¬ 
woman or supervisor, who should 
take some pains to make them feel 
welrcune. (‘are should be taken to 
see that the new employee knows 
her w'ay abmit, e.g., to the cloak- 
rounjs and canteen. It is an 
advantaf:;e t«> entrust a n(‘W employee 
to th(! H])ecial care of a suitable 
existing employee for the first few 
days : tliis lielps to tifke the edge off 
the natural feeling of strangeness. 

The treatment accorded to a new 
employee is likely tf) have a la.sting 
effect and will amidy repay the 
time expended on it. 

During Pint Month of Elmploymtat: 
Kx})eriencc shows that the highest 
turnover of labour occurs tluriiig 
the fust month of employment and 
as a high labour lurnovcT is very 
costly, every effort should be made 
to avoid it. It 'is a considerable 
help in this direction to adopt a 
definite foll(»\v-np plan with eiich 
new einjdoyeo. fhe j>lan need 
not be elaborate, but it should 
form a recognised part of the duty 
of a Woman Personnel < )ft'u'er. In 
its simplest form, it might tuean that 
the W«>inan I’ersoruicl OlVicer or. 
in a large organistition, one*of lier 
assistants, would have a word with 
the cmployet^ herself and with her 
supervisor each day during the first 
week, twice during the sec<.)nd week 
and once in each of the two succeeding 
w’ e e k s. The ‘ * word ‘ ’ * could be, 
just an enquiry as to process, etc., 
and should not appeal toi^ formal 
to the employee.. Opportunity 
would thus be given to arrange* 
transfers where thatt appeared to • 
be desirable and, in any case, the 
right “ word spoken in season to 
the new employee may well be very 
helpful not only to her but to 
production. 

Working Honrs t Ktu|>lo^*ers 
engaging women should give careful.; 


consideration to their working 
hours. Experience is conclusive 
that long hours impede production 
and while no common standard 
can be laid down for all t5q)es of 
work, it can be accepted tlUt in 
general the maximum should vary 
only between 48 and 56 per week. 

Employers are advised to undertake 
outptit les’.s themselves in their own 
establishments in order to find the 
optimum for their own production. 

Ajxirt, however, from the actual 
length of the hours required par 
week, serious consideration must be 
given to their arrangement if the best 
use is to be made of the new woman 
labour. Tn particular, the hours 
must pefmit of each woman having 
reasonable time to d(» her shopping 
at convenient hours. In' the absence 
of such an arrangement, bad time¬ 
keeping, absenteeism, and discon¬ 
tent are likely to result. 

It is important that consideration 
should be given to the possibility 
of arranging part-time employment 
for married women who cannot 
devote ^heir w'hole time to factory 
work.* Many women workers will 
possibly have young children to 
get oft to school or nursery before 
they can come to work. .Arrange¬ 
ments should be made to accommo¬ 
date their hours to those require¬ 
ments. 
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RAISING OUR STANDARD OF LIVING 


ClN(*K the Bombay Plan saw the 
light of day at tiie beginning of 
1944, a great deal of time and thought 
have been spent in devising srhemos* 
to raise the standard of living of our 
people. Opinion is unanimous 
regarding the urgency of this prob¬ 
lem. But unfortunately, there is 
little agreement as to the methods 
to be adopted in solving it. 

• 

We arc not interested just now in 
an academic discussion as to what 
constitutes a satisfactory standard 
of living. V’iewed concretely, every¬ 
one will agree that the immediate 
needs of our agricultural and indus¬ 
trial workers are: a sufficient 
quantity of balanced food, enough 
clothing, adequate housing, proper 
public sanitation, improved medical 
facilities, at least an elementary 
education, suitable employment, and 
security in retirement. Our people 
also need the leisure to enjoy these 
amenities which, by common con¬ 
sent, are regarded as essential to 
civiUzeo living. 

There is a widely prevalent idea 
that all these benefits can b<‘ secured 
by extorting liigher wages fr«>m 
employers, by succe.sshilly agitating 
for shorter hours of work and by 
producing only as little as is 
necessary ,to hold one’s job. As 
long as this belief prevails, it is 
certain that our standard of living 
will nevCT improve--that it will in 
fact steadily deteriorate. The 
fallacy that high wages mean a high 
standard of living, irrespective of 
omtput^ is at the root of our low 
stat^ard»of living. ^ 


Paradoxically enough, idealistic 
reformers are largely responsible for 
the low' standard of living which 
prevails in t>ur country. This state 
of affairs they bring about by giving 
indiscriminate encouragement to 
fals<t theories and principles. Agita- 
ti«)n and strikes frequently lead 
to higher wages, more leave and 
holidays with pay, shorter hours of 
w<»rk, and a host of other conces¬ 
sions. 'Hie result of these attempts 
to pacify lalxmr is obvious: ihe 
cost of production gttes up an<l prices 
keep on mounting in every dip ction. 
As long as output does nut in* rease, 
the cost of concessions to workers 
has to be added to the cost of com¬ 
modities and services ; so that, while 
the workman gets more than he used 
to, he i' required to pay corre¬ 
sponding.y more for his daily require¬ 
ments. Wo an^. then faced with a 
vicious spiral of rising w'ages and 
risirig prices. This is probably 
reg’anUxl as an improved .stanchird 
of living by cranks, profes.sional 
agitators, and mistaken reformers. 

economists call it Inflation. 

# 

The w'hole issue of a higher 
stsndartl of living liinges on the 
inln;rent and intimate relationship 
wliich ovists botw<*eii w'iiges and 
output. Tlie two cannot be 
divorci’d without grav'c vonsoquonces 
to the econ<»ni1c stabili^ of a 
country. A famousnndustri^ leader 
recf'ntly .summariz<;d the problem 
when he said : “ Thfi fK>licy of high 

wages and low* output is a complete 
mirage, because it' simply means 
higher prices, Likewisis the policy 
of low wages and high output is 
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equally foolish, because insufficient 
purchasing power in the hafuis of 
the people does not permit all tliat 
is produced to be ptirchased. Low 
wages and low output is merely to 
turn the clock back and revert to 
state of a backward country." The 
final answer, then, to the problem of 
a satisfactory standard of living 
would be—high wages AND high 
output. 

Another serious obstach* to a 
higher standard of living is the 
wide-spread lK*lief that the less a 
labourer d<x*s, tin* more employment 
.tluire will bo for others. Henry 
Ford .answered this shallow but 
appealing doctrine nearly .half a 
century ago; but the idea still 
jHTsists sinc« it is st> very easy to 
“ still." It was a refreshing change, 
tlierefore, when Arthur Iforuer, a 
prominent labour leader in Wale.s, 
recently admitted in public thti false- 
htiod inherent in this creed which 
seeks to ap|K*as<i the bogey «)t un¬ 
employment by restricting outj>ut. 

The recent war, extending over 
six long years, has devastated a 
large part of b-urope and Asia. 
Tliere is a tremendou.s amount of 
work to be done in making gotul this 
destruction. In other words, far 
from there being any likelihood of 
unemployment, one of the major 
problems facing business and 
industry toda\; is the dearth of 
trained perstmnel. 

• 

Again, modem scientific advances, 
are leading to the growth of new 
industries-; and each indu.stry, in its 
turn, gives birth to a host of sub¬ 
sidiary or supp<»rtiim industries. 

All these facts mean more employ¬ 
ment, not less. 

In view' of all these considerations, 
it wbuld appear that the first essen- 

243 


tial in improving our standard of 
living is to educate the working 
classes in right t];unking, especially 
in regard to tlig basic economics of 
industrial activity. Tliey must be 
taught to appreciate that the cost 
of manufacturing a product or of 
providing a service is made up of 
thri^p elements : first, tlic materials 
from w'hich the article is produced ; 
second, the labour and machines 
required to produpe it; and third, Ihc 
ovt'rhcad expenses of the establish¬ 
ment. To increase these costs iS to 
increase the cost of the commodity 
finally produced; which means a 
low'ering of the pupchasing value of 
money, and, consequently, a lowrer 
standard of living, Conversely, a 
liigh output at low cost means low- 
priced commodities and .services, 
and, therefore, a higher standard of 
living. 

) • 

The sf'veral .steps iturolved in the 
issue have been briefly enumerated 
by Henry I'ord: reduce costs 
through b(?tter tuethods, and pass on 
the ben -fits to the consumer. This 
will bring your commodity within 
reach of a \<idcr, market. A further 
reduction in prices will then 1)6 
pysjsible resulting in more business, 
mon^ jobs, more profit, and more 
wag<‘S. » 

# 

Production must increase ; for wc 
cannot, inspitc of all our Utopian 
theories, enjoy more goods or services 
than w'e produce. Mere industriali- 
jiiilion w'ill not do: we must 
intr<Klu<:c the highest level of pro¬ 
ductive efficiency in odr present and 
pro|Vjsed industries. In brief, the 
higher standard of living to which 
our people aspire is dependent, first 
and last, upon a high output and at 
the minimum cost consistent with 
quality. There is no other way 
out. ' . 
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TOMOCRACY AND DISCIPLINE 


An English transport journal 
recently commented editorially 
on the decline of traffic discipline. 
Similar comments, editorial and 
otherwise, arc given prominence in 
many magazines and newNpaprrs 
today. The Times of India referred 
to this matter only a few weeks 
ago in its editorial columns: "It 
is probably no extravagance to sa/ 
that any one wiio can drive a car 
unscathed over a l<mg period in 
Bombay ( ity can be confident of his 
ability to steer a motor vehicle 
through Bc<llam." That is a 
description of «-,onditions as they 
are. By way of rcmed>'. Ttte Times 
of India suggested ; " Apart from 

planning for»roads to c(»pe with a 
greater flow of traffic and for 
adeejnately equip])ed and trained 
police patrols to compel observance 
of elementary traffic rules, a 
preliminary campaign to improve 
road manncr.s would pay security 
dividends.” * 

Now that motor vehicles, petiol, 
tvTcs, and other accessories. are 
beginning to be available much more 
freely than during the period of war, 
there is certain to be an nnj)rcce' 
dented increase in the amoxmt of 
traffic which will flow* through our 
streets. Side by side with this, 
there is an appreciable an«l distressing 
decline in road manners ; " Driving 

standards hawc very definitely 
deteriorated; thoughtless people 
park their cars all over tile place 
without considering the difficulties 
of throug|i traffic: a great many 
cyclists completely’ ignore the 
regulations deviled especially 
for their own safety,"* Accidents 
and death are the penalties w'c pay 
for these acts of irresponsibility. 
If any attempt is made to improve 
matters, the problem must be 
viewed •in its proper perspcctivig. 


h'iist of all, oar roads must be 
made suitable for the traffic which 
they have (and will have in the 
near future) tt» cope with. While 
thi** asp<'ct of the problem must be 
given careful consideration when 
new roiuls are being jdanned, 
existing roads could Ik* v’astly im 
proved by " ifiigincering revision," 
The next step* is to have a coin- 
prcheiisivt; code of traflic rcgtilations. 
It will not do to design excellent 
roads if motorists and pedestrians 
arc permitted to indulge in practices 
which are dangerous to themselves 
and to all other road users. 

.Vfter our roads, have been 
improved and traffic regulations 
have been formulatesl, flic lalter 
must be vigorously enforced. Wliile 
in<»st people will oboA* these regula¬ 
tions, there will alw’dys lx* a jidnority 
which w’ill floiit them rtther through 
carelessness or rc’ckless defiance of 
anthoritv; for if is a human W’eak- 
ne*ss to e<infuse liberty with licence. 
In or»K I to get eVf.Ty user of the 
road t(* observe these regulations 
whic h are *meimt for the greatest 
•safety of the greafesf number, 
severe penalties should be imposed on 
all Ir.insgressors. As th^^ transport 
jrjurn.d to whfl:h we l»avc already 
lefc'iierl recently said: " Wc all hate 
regulalinn.sdjiJt tlie highway is no fit 
phue for the exetrise of individual 

iii)e! ty.The blessings of freedom 

ne«'(l not jMsiessarily iiw.lude the 
freedom to get rfm over." 

sure step to reduce street accidentM 
w(>utd be the education of all road users 
in the proT»cr use of the road. Every indi - 
vidiial should be instructed in safe rc>ad 
practices. This education could liegin with 
advantage with, school^ihildren who will 
be the citizens of tomorrow. These and 
adultsmust becffucated to have regard (or 
the Tights and welfare of (/thers. This 
ty}ic of dcscipltnc practised in all our a< ts, 
in all places and at all times, t^lhe very 
foundation of true democracy^. • 
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* Electricity —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 

t 

over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man/’ 

^ Charles W. Eliot, 

(Late President of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 


o noAie that hos been ossociated with 
the triumphs of electricity during the 
post sixty years. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ABSENTEEISM. 

At its monthly meeting held recently, the Ejliciency Club of India discussed 
the problem of absenteeism in business and industry. As this subject is most 
important in view of the industrial development of this country, a r^sitmd of the 
discussion is given below, togetlu'r with certain remedies which have proved very 
effective elsetvJwrc.--E d. 


A CAREFUL and extensive siirv<>y 
carried out by the Industrial 
Health Researcli J^>ard in JCngUind 
goes t<) show that absenteeism is a 
widespread problem in most indus¬ 
tries, The causfs of absenteeism 
are many and deserve to be analysed 
carefully. 

Working ccniditions, prol)abIy 
more than any other factor, an' 
responsible for the magnitude of 
this problem. First of alf, tlu*re 
is the question of hours of work. 
It is the exjl^'riencc ol industrialists 
everywhere that if the hours of w'ork 
exceed a certain limit, fatigue in¬ 
creases and production usually dro])s. 
It has been established that in the 
case of men, a 6o-hour week can 
rarely be exceeded without a shar|> 
increase in absenteeism. Indeed, 
even these hours usually prove to 
be too long. More important wen 
than the length of the working day 
is the number of hours worked in 
the week, A weekly holiday, with 
or without pay, is found to be 
essential in most industries if regular 
attendance is to be secured. 

Pow working cmiditions in the* 
shape of inadequate ventilation, 
lighting, and <Jieanliness also react 
on the workers’ health and efficiency 
and lead to absenteeism,* Apart 
from the working conditions within 
the factoify walls, general welfare 
amenities also play^vital part in 
securing regularity of attendance. 
These include medical treatment 
within the works, canteens, rest¬ 
rooms, and toilet facilities. 

Wages must be considererl next 
in, relation to this problem. Curi¬ 
ously anough, urorkmen frequent^ 


try to limit their earnings. That, 
at any rate, is the t'xpi'ih'nce gained 
din ing these war years. In England, 
for instance*, there is very little that 
the workmen can ]mrchase either 
in tlu' shajie of foo<l or «»th(*r 
ctmsumer gooils. The result of this 
shortage is that labourers are 
disinclined to raise their earnings 
much beyond their normal ri'quire- 
ments. XN'orkmeii havi' also bi'cn 
known to slacken off in order to 
keep their incomes from being 
assessed at a higher rate of taxafion. 

Amongst young work6rs. '.>oredom 
with work accounts for .1 consi¬ 
derable amount of .absenteeism. 
Ikncdom usually makes the man 
feel tired wiiich, is a short stej) to 
feeling ill. 'Fhis aspect of abseii- 
teeisni could be flealt with in' two 
ways: firstly, by altering ' the 
worker's at-titiyile of mind; anfl, 
.secondly, by altering his job or 

hours ofnvork. 

• • 

Apai t from the factors mentioned 
above, there Jrttr others whicli also 
have a bearing on the prohUun of 
al)seiiteeisiv. For instance, an 
(•inj)/o\'i*e siid(I*.nJ\' fa/ls ill ; or hi'.. 
r^lafiveor friend fallsill, or something 
unavoidable ]]ap|>i'ns>whicti requires 
lo' pre^eiif e at* lioiue or elsewhere. 
iJiit absenteeism due to tlu^se causes 
is*slight aiul frequently inevitable. 

Avoidable absence frofti work, 
liowever, can be “cured. Hut the 
cure depends very ^largely on the 
nature of the problem in each 
individual workshop or factory. 
Some of the elements concerned in 
the >>»;lutifm of this problem are 
given below, • 
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BUILDING TODAY 

SCHOOLS 

In nil thn Plans which aim at an incraasa in tha standard 
of living ^ tha eomman man, aducation has rightly baan 
givan a high priority. 


Tha school Viiildinf^ in which children spend a largo 
part of thair day should ba dasignad to anhanca lhair 
physical weU*bamg and should also possess a baauty. 
eharactar and dignity which will aarva tham as a modal 
of good taata. 

Hainforcad eoncrato by virtue of ite hiharant qualiiias 
of durab^lyv aconomy, adaptability, Kra>safaty and 
daanlinesa, ta tha ideal material for tha construction of 
schools as also of other subsidiary structures, a.g. , 
lecture hall, dining hall, laboratory, swimming bath, 
work-shop, gymnasium,ate. 

Tha assistaneo of Oia Teclmical Staff of tha Concrata 
Association of bidia C20, Hamam Street, Bombay) Is avail- 
able m developing dtb majumum amtctwal advanlagae 
of concrata, 

THECEMEKriUnKETINe CaOEINDIJUTa 


C.M.I 
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• Every effort should be made to 
see that the right persons are 
engaged on the right jobs. It is a 
common experience that absentee¬ 
ism is more frequent in the case 
of misfits than in the case of those 
who find pleasure in their jobs. 

Unfortunately, a large number 
of jobs in modern industry are of a 
highly repetitive nature. To over¬ 
come the monotony of such jobs,* 
efforts should be made to avoid 
long spells of such work without 
breaks. Background music, played 
during intervals, is frequently found 
to have effect in the case of mono¬ 
tonous occupations. 

Since health and general fitness are 
mainly responsible for absence 
from work, few hints on this 
subject would be useful. 

First of all, the ordinary rules of 
health and hygiene should be 
adopted. Doctors must be provided 
to deal with employees who are 
frequently ‘ off-colour’.. 

If a canteen exists, every effort 
should be made to provide nour¬ 
ishing meals. This is a first class 
investment, since the health of 
workmen depends largely on their 
diet. 

Special attention should be paid 
to night-shift workers^ since they 
have a disadvantage over their 
colleagues who work day-shifts. 
Adequate precautions should be 
taken against accidents, since in¬ 
juries sustained within the workshop 
account for a considerable number 
of man-days lost every year. 

Working conditioi^ can nearly 
always be imprm^d. Constant 
care and attention should be given 
in order to maintain them at the 
highest possible standard. 

Since these suggested remedies 
Coyjer-a wide field, it is in the interests 
of efficiency to co-ordinate them in a 


Welfare Supervisor whose whole¬ 
time task it shoulfL be to secui'e the 
best working conditions possible 
for the men employed in the organisa¬ 
tion. 

Incentives in the shape of bonuses 
for regular attendance have also 
been tried out with success^ in many 
organisations. 

In conclusion, it is worth pointing 
out that absenteeism in this country 
is frequently due to the migratory 
character of the labour available. 
Another important cause of irre¬ 
gular attendance here is the lack 
of industrial consciousness as far 
as the working class is concerned. 
The remedy to the first problem 
is probably adequate housing and 
related incentives calculated^ to 
maintain stability of employm^t. 
The solution to the second problem 
depends upon educjiting tbo u(prk- 
ing class and inculcating in them a 
lively appreciation of their respon¬ 
sibilities. Workpien must be made 
to realise that the growth of an 
industrial India ultimately depends 
upon tiie quality and earnestness 
of the working force in the hundreds 
of thousands of organisations all 

over the. country. 

• • 

« 

Write llbe Last Line 
Competition 

The Editor has awarded a prize 
of Rs. 5/- for M^, to Mrs. E. 
Abdernalden, y. O. Box 1125, 
Bombay, who submitted the following 
missing line , 

. A channing ihomemakpr named 
Lou. , 

Kept her home very tidy, it's 
true. • 

, But her jfride took a hill 
On a in the hall 
Which * was not anchored and 
brand new. 
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The Firestone exclusive patented 
process of Gum-Dipping gives you 

* Longer mileage 

* Added blow-out protection 
^ More value for your money. 

firestone „ 

PIRCSTONE TYRE & RUBBER CO. OF INDIA LTD. 



Bombay 

l.alier| 


Madru it Calcutta 

Dtlhl it Karachi 


Bangalore it Nagpur 

Colombo it Lucknow 




Cti/llN CLCCrS 
AyAILACLE . 

FOk QUICK DELIVERY 

a 

4 

GREAVES COTTON C9 L?? 

FORBES ST-i BOMBAY 
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^AND THEN THERE WERE NONE” 


Kttp Guards in Plaea. 

Atwi^s see that all protective guards are 
properly in place before starting the saw. 
Be sure guards function properly, are 
resting on the work and otherwise 
provide adequate protection. Never 
(^>erate ssw for ripping without gusu’ds 
in place. Do not remove guard while 
saw is running. If guards are damaged, 
or do not function properly, have them 
repaired before using the saw. 



Five workmen left to do 
Work enough for more ; 

One put hn hand too 
close 

Then there were four. 



Be Sore Work b Frae of Naila. 

Always examine* all work carefully to 
make sure it is free of nails and other 
metal parts before sawing. Y^en the 
saw teeth strike a metal object, the saw is 
damaged an(| the operator is apt to be 
hurt. Never take for granted that a 
piece of kork is free of metal parts. 
Also beware of loose lolbts, as they are 
Hfcely to break out and strike the 
operator. • 


Ke^ Honda Away From Sow. 

Always use a push>stick when sawing 
short or narrow pieces of v’«>ik.« This 
prevents injury by keeping the hands 
away from the saw. Never feed short 
or narrow pieces of work to the saw 
without push-stic^, as this practice is 
very likely to cause injury. To avoid 
being st ruck by a kick-hack, do not stand 
directly in line.with the saw. 
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FOR 


VICTORY 

OVER I 

N N' 

»M M* 

A A 




MINIMAX LIMITED ' 


«3, NORLAND ROAD. MERCANTILE BLDC.. 

BYCULLA. ' • LAL BAZAR STREET. 

BOMBAY. CALCUTTA. 


10 per eent;. Diseoniit to Members 

•# Thm Safety nrmt Amm^imtion 0 / Mndim S 

It*i good*10 boware of Occidents: eqaally 
important to moke snre. in ease on accident 
does happen that your dependents are secure. 

Eagle Stiu accident policies ore particularly 
economical for members of the Association. 

For eshpiple t 

R 8 .ia,ooo fm dadli fy s r dbisiy t uU mu * 

^ syU AAA *■* h •etUmt Immpmmmgw ocm. irawi, 

Am»MVafAAF aeuiAitf ar alfctr tUmimd aafcida in aaiwefc yav era 
' iresdliiy 

FOR Rc.ll /11 annual PREmUM 

(As.l3» l«ff 10 pur cent.)* 

Ea^ Star luiunuifie Co., Ltd. 

(laccfpomtsd in En^laiid Inaitod liaMUty) 

Slulivd BuBifaifi Hofulij Rood^ Bomhoy. 
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Do Not Uto Dull Saw. 

Always keep circular saw sharp, set, free 
from cracks and properly balanced. See 
that teeth are properly jointed, so that 
saw will not be out of round. At first 
sign of dullness, binding, or pounding, 
remove the saw and hkve it reconditioned 
by an experienced man. Never try to 
work with a dkll saw, nor one with the 
teeth improperly set. These will give 
the saw a tendency to bind in the work 
and cause damage to the equipment and 
injury to the operator. 



Stop Saw Before Adjuatiiig or 
Qoamiif. 

A Iways stop saw before making any 
adjustments on it, or cleaning chips and 
short ends from saw table. Use a brush 
or stick when cleaning around the saw 
teeth. Never try to adjust saw or clean 
around it while it i.s in motion. Do not 
attempt to oil saw while it is in motion. 
Never use an air hose for cleaning. 



Only Trained Operators Shoidd Use 
Saw. 

0 

Olterate a circular saw only if you are 
properly trained and it is part of your 
jqb. Only experienced operators can 
do a good job safely. Ntver permit your 
■untrained fellow eifiployees to* use circu¬ 
lar saws, as they are uery apt to get hurt. 
If necessary have a control switch that 
can be locked, so tl^^t only properly 
authorized employees can start saw. 
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Do You 

Work In 

i ■ ■ 1 

i 

4 

H 0 I 

5 E ? 

. 1 

If SO, You Need 

1 

• 1 

1 

1 

f 

Sole Distributors: 

HAUOCK.ARMSTRONG 

Ear Defenders 

r 

Six sizes ; Rs. 4/- per pair each 'in a metal box. 

ff 

1 

1 1 

1 

• 

R. K. 

DUNDAS (Eastern) LTD. 

P. 0. BOX 767, 

JEHANGIR BUILDING, 

171. ESPLANADE ROAD, 

BOMBAY. 


C- 


^1 
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U SE Swastik Double Belled Linseed 
Oil. For Swutlk Double Boiled 
Linseed Oil is prepared to Irtdian 
Stores Department Standard Spec!* 
ficatlon from, pure Linseed. 
Available in drums of 40 and 50 lbs. 
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DISCOVERING EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


W HEN industry was in its infancy, 
and the owner of a shop work¬ 
ed with a handful of appreiilines, 
there were no " labour relations" to 
speak of. The ow'ner, Ix^ing in daily 
intimate contact with his w'orkmen, 
knew exactly how they felt and 
thought. <)ne of the essential 
characteristics of modern industry,is 
vastness of organisation. In these 
circumstances, it is only natural that 
contact between the management 
and w'orkinen should suffer; for, 
with the growth- of organisation, 
the ga]) between emi)lojcr and 
employee tends to widen. To bridge 
this gap is one of the majtjr*problems 
of modern jnanagement. 

One device used to <liscover 
employee-attitudes is known as the 
" improvements interNiew." To 
carry out this interview, j)rogressive 
organisations a]>point a man 
whoso task it is, either i)jirt-time* or 
whole-time* .depending upon the 
size of the firm, to listen to the 
confessions and complaints of 
employees who have something or 
other to " get off their chests.” 

This confidential interview acts 
as a link' between the Works and 
Marvagement. The employee who 
comes forward, either with a com¬ 
plaint or suggestion, remains 
anonymous, of course, unless he 
expressly desjrtis otherwise. 

In order to make such an inter¬ 
view a success, it should 5 c planned 
and conducted on sound lines. First 
of all, .distrust must be overcome. 
It is the experience/>f most manage¬ 
ments that emplo^^ees refrain from 
ceding forward wkli suggestions 
or complaints, sometimes througl^ 
mental in^ia, but mostly through* 
timidity. 

^ Before such inteviews are 
started, a circular should be issued 


to the staff exjUaining to them the 
point and purpose of the proposed 
procedure. 

'Ilie rules to be framed for con¬ 
ducting these interviews will depend, 
of course, upon the needs of indivi- 
ilual firms, ('ertain general princi¬ 
ples, however, arc suggested by 
way of guidance. 

Firstly, int*erviews should bo 
fixed by previous appointments. 
Secondly, the interview itself should 
meet the following conditions: 
there must be absolute privacy and 
quiet so that the employee can talk 
frt:ely and without fear of being 
ovcriieard; /the inter\aewer must 
go out of his way to conduct the 
talk in the friendliest atmosphere 
possible; the employee should be 
put at ease and encourage*! to talk 
with the utmost'freedom, whether 
his grievances arc read or imaginary ; 
for, as far as the employee is con¬ 
cerned, an im&ginary grievance is 
to him as ” genuine ” as a real one. 

I'll interviewer himself must speak 
as little as possible. A sympathetic 
nod, or a word of encouragement 
or syrypathy will suffice. 

• • \Vfiilc nf>t m<jrc than one employee 
should interviewed at a time, 
this rule shduld be relaxed in case 
two or more employees desire to 
be hearct at the same time. 

The matter as well as the manner 

• of the worker’s talk should be care¬ 
fully notpd, Tlie promise of anony¬ 
mity should be observed to the last 

.letter. When the substance of the 
interview is passed* on to manage¬ 
ment for action, it should not be 
possible even tb make inferences 
as to the source of the complaint or 
grievance. ^ The interviewer should 
take notes’openly, but after giving 
the assurance that they will be kept 
under lock and key. 

on pagt 272.) * 
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PROPERTY PROTEQION 


Npt to make use of good paint and pro-« 

, tective coatings at regular intervals to 
counteract the efliects of corrosion and 
• decay is false economy. * 

BE BRIGHT, USE SHAUMAR REGUURLY 


• Skallmar Colovir 6* Varfiitli Co. 

■ V 
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Safety instruetions for the Man on the-Job 


WOOL FINISHING 
Wot FInleMqg 

1. Never attempt to feed washers or full- 
inf mills by hand. Always use a stick. 

2. Be careful never to spill soap on the 

floor. Wipe up immediately any that 
may be spilled. • 

3. Use mild soap for washinf up : soft mill 
soap may harm your skin. 

4. Wear splash-proof goggles, rubber gloves 
and apron when working with acids or 
other chemicals. 

5. Never open extractor cover guard until 
basket has stopped. 

6. Make certain your feet are clear from 
cloth before starting filling miMs. 

Dry Finishing 

e 

1. Keep shear guards in place at all times. 

2. Shut down shear before testing for 
proper setting of machine heads ; use 
paper sheet. 

3. Avoid injury ; push trucks, do not pull 
them. 

WOOL CARDING 

1. Never attempt to remove waste from 
cylinders, workers, strippers, gears or 
pulleys while cards are in motion. * 

2. Follow the instructions of the overseer 
or second hand on wiping down cards. 

3. Never attempt to clean out under run¬ 
ning cards. 

4. Report defective guards immediately. 

5. Be sure to wipe up oil spots promptly. 

6. Wear clothes that fit, with no loose ends 
to catch in machines. 

7. Stop card before piltting on beitt. 

8. Make sure all hand cards and tools are 
off machine and in rack before surting 
up. ^ 

WOOL SPANNING 

1. Never climb In back of mule carriage 
unless belt is thrown off. 

2. Be sure all bobbins are picked up after* 
each doff. 

3. Pick up bobbins only when mule has 

e gone into forward motion. 

4. Report d^ective guards immediateQr, 


5. Avoid sudden changes of direction when 
operating mules. Walk carefully to pro* 
vent slips or falls. 

6. Stop carriage before end of outward run. 

7. Keep excess oil wiped up or use oli 
absorbent material. 

8. Always approach steps on frames squarely' 
Avoid stepping up on steps diagqpally. 

9. Women should wear safety caps. 

WOOL PICKING 

1. Report defective guards Immediately. 

2. Always hang pitchforks where they can¬ 
not be covered by stock. 

3. Oo not attempt to remove lap on rag 

picker feed rolls while machine Is 
running. ^ 

4. Hang *' danger ” sign, shut off power and 
be sure machine has stopped before 
lifting or opening cylinder, feed roff< 
cleanout covers, ,or stock blower pipe 
doors at delivery end. 

B 

5. Take care not to spill wool oil. Promptly 

clean up spilled oil. 

• 

6. Be sure you know where the fire extin¬ 
guishing equipment is located and how 
to use it. 

• D.YE HOUSE 

(Cotton, Woollen and Rayon Mills) 

' iT Wear splash-proof goggles or face 
shield, rubber gloves, apron and boots 
when handling acids and caustics. 

2. Wear a respirator, goggles ahd rubber 
gloves • when handling dyestuffs and 
powdered chemicals. ' 

«3. Remove nails from wooden barrels when 
opening them ; kegp Covert on barrels. 

• 

4. Keep chemical solutions off the floer 
as much as possible. 

t % 

5. Change clothing anQ wash thoroughly 

after working mrith acids ,, caustics and 
dyestuffs. ^ 

6. if chemicals get in your eyes or on your 
skin, flush with vtgtW and get first aid 
immediatelj^. 

7. Walk and lift carefully on wet floor. 

6. If^eep aisles clear of trucks and stock. 

9. Shut off steam and motor* when takinf 
sample from dye kettles. 
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. 7j{odvt^ Afjj 

I^RAIPURMILLS’ 

I *^ 1 ^ ViaurieJl&d-.- 

A\erce Dhoty,MerceL«vwiis 
WM " Beautiful Saries,^erce 
Poplin5,Shirtings Twills, 
Dortas, Mhndkerchlefs.etc. 



RAIPUR MILLS. 


ASHWIH .PORCIKC AHEAD! 


TAKING ITS PLACE on me mMniiiM. h«f oo GUIARAT AND BOMBAY 

_NOW AVAILABLE_ 

ASHWIN*S 

REFINED GROUNDNUT OIL • WASHING BAR SOAP 

methylated spirit ' • RECTIFIED SPlVlT 

* Brandy • gin « rum 


Enqtnry Solicited: , 

ASHWIN IMDUSTRIES IIMITED 

Qgioe: Oppotttw *JvMIm Bang. 'Pott Box No. 12, BARODA. 

. Tds, Adirm: , W»h: Tdtptmm. 

, ««flASAI>A*' SAHtAYA,B.B.ACI.RIy. No.'^ 
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DICK, BILL & FRANCIS 





The triplets were line hefty chap». 

Named Dick and Bill and Francis ; 

But Fate gave all thr^ nasty raps 
Because they took sucli chances. 

Dick used a worn-out shng, and Bill 
A chain that was not Rested. 

Both loads crashed down to maim and kill 
And both strong men were bested. • 

While Francis, quite a careful man, * 

Made just one-tragic blunder : 

When loading up a railway van 
He didn’t * Stand*from under.* * 

Their stories rtaow, as well as any 
That Just one chance is onartoo many. 

Courtesy— P.A, 
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pMAOt^l Bniliimg aWafepshed 

\T C PreliiniiurlM *r« complete end eurreyt ere 






PreliiiuMrl^t Are complete and surveys ere 


now being made (ox the construction of the 


eight dems end e berrege across the Demoder 


River. Indicating a capital expenditure of 


Bfly-five crores of rupees, the Damodar 


Project woulQ be ‘'an example in the multi*pur 
pose development of a watershed (or India.* 


Steel will be used (or this gigantic project 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTIVE FOODS IN THE DIET 

A recent Broadcast talk by Dr, Mitra, from the All^India Radio. 


Til* Prot«etiv* Foods; The < 

expression “ Protective Foods was 
first tiked by a famous American 
Scientist about 20 years ago, and 
applied only to green and leafy 
vegetables and milk. Milk and green 
vegetables were found to be rich in 
calcium and vitamin A and were Uius 
supposed to prottMJt the c<.)nsumers 
against loss of health caused. by 
ill'balanced diets. 

Gradually, meat, fish and eggs 
were included in the category of 
protective foods, as these animal 
foods supplied the body building 
material, technically known, as 
proteins, in a readily assimilable 
form. Later on, it was suggested 
that pulse grains may be added to 
the list, as these grains w-ere found 
to be fairly rich in some of the 
minerals and vitamins. The League ’ 
of Nation^ have enumerated milk, 
meat including poultry, fish, eggs, 
cheese, green and leafy vegetables, 
unsplit pulse grains, potatoes*, fruits 
and Cod-liver Oil as items of pro¬ 
tective foods. 

Energy Foods and Protaedvo 
Foods; Lately there has l)een a 
tendency to classify all foods into 
two main groups the .first being 
energy foods, and the second pro¬ 
tective foods. The energy foods in 
the diet comprise mainly, of‘cereals 
—such as rice, wheat, •maize and 
millets; sweetening substances— 
such as honey, sugar and gur; and 
fatty substances—such as ghee and 
cooing oils. Ail of these food 
supply heat and energy to the body 
and are used as fuel by the human 
machine. Lack of energy. foo<fs 
in the diet or in other words, 
insufficient supply of fuel in the 
iranjan machine, leads to “ u^der- 


nutrition " as opposed to Malnutri¬ 
tion." which is caused by defects 
in the quality of the diet. It piust, 
however, be understood, that iii 
the preset-day language the term 
‘ malnutrition * is being loosely used 
and often imi>lies * under-nutrition ' 
also. • 

Uses of Protoctiv* Foodo; 

‘ How are protective foods utilized 
in the body’’ 1 I shall try to answer 
this <]uestion by comparing the 
human body with a machine. In a 
machine constant attention, proper 
maintenance and timely repair or 
replacement of worn-out parts, not 
only tends to raise the quality of 
work but the life of the machine is 
prolonged. In a similar way pro¬ 
tective foods supply the nutch-needed 
proteins, minerals* and vitamins 
which iKJt only ensure proper growth, 
repair and maintenance of the bodily 
frame made of l)one, muscle, blood, 
ner\ etc., but also help the w'orking 
of the essential organs like heart, 
lungs, Hraint and b<>wels at a very 
high jevel of efficiency. Inclusion of 
. foods in adequate amount.s 

in the diet enables a child to grow 
into a vigbrous adult and as an 
adult preserve the characteristics of 
youth for the longest time possible. 
In short, protective foods supply 
• us with the necessary material to 
live in, a state* of physical and 
Intellectual * efficiency culminating 
, in the fullest enjoyment of a long 
life with an alert mind, bodily 
v'igour and buoyant health. 

Good Health and Longer 

Life: Insufficient supply of pro¬ 
tective fobds in the ^et may not 
cause definite ailments but the 
consumers of such badly balanced 
diets just manage to dkist on the 
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TO AVOIB 
RATIONINC 


EvmY UNIT OT GAS 
SAVID HCLM THI COAL 

shortage and you can 

SAVE OAS W YOU FOLLOW 
THESE HINTSt- 

IIIHIUTaM 


Alwayt kaap Um 
ten# tha 

yttnall 




borderland of health. Such persons 
may not be actually ill but never 
enjoy the advantage of first-class 
ph3/sique and stamina. Numerous 
feeding experiments have conclu¬ 
sively proved that if protectiue foods 
are included in generous amounts 
in the diet the consumers become 
less prone to diseases or other bodily 
infirmities. Countries with 
capita consumption of protective 
foods on a high level report lowered 
disease incidence, fewer infant 
deaths and reduced general mortal¬ 
ity rate; also the people therein 
enjoy a longer span of life. 

IgnoraBce of Hoolthy Food 
HabitE* *In India per capita con¬ 
sumption of protective foods is 
very small. One could ^gue that 
protective foods are costly and that 
our country does not produce enough 
of them. But records of dietary 
surveys show clearly enough that 
there are other equally powerful 
reasons which militate gainst in¬ 
clusion of protective * foods , in 
adequate amounts in the daily diet. 
One of them is the ignorance of 
healthy food habits. Otherwise, why 
is not jthe food eaten by upper 
middle class and rich families duly 
balanced ? It has often been 
noticed during family enquiries that 
a rise in income has not always been 
followed by a proportionate increase 
in the consumption of milk, fle^ 
foods or vegetables, «n the other 
hand more of fats and oils have been 
consumed.* The chapaihi has been 
replaced by puri fried in ghee, rice 
by pulao and extra cook^ fat 
has been used in the preparation of 
pulse gruel and v^etable curry. 

• 

Role of Protactiva FooAat 

uiere ,is another distressing feature 
which is generally overlooked Ftf- 
petual shortage of energy foods hi 
the^diet .mak(» the iuttndoal feel 
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hungry at various hours without 
giving the usual sense of satisfaction 
after meals. Thb sense of satisfac¬ 
tion may usually be taken as a 
reliable guide as far as the individual 
requirdnent of energy food is con¬ 
cerned. Consequently, a person who 
is suffering from the effects of 
insufficient energy foods in his diet 
is often alive to the fact and tries 
to cat more; food if he can afford it. 
Only when semi-starvation has con¬ 
tinued long enough does the body 
adapt itself to a lessened need for 
food and then only healthy appetite 
disappears. On the other hand, 
lack or shortage of protective foods 
does not create any apprc<j^iahle pangs 
of hunger but may cause early fatigue, 
lassitude,^ mental inertia, lessened 
capacity for work, and other symptoms 
of a similar nature which can 
neither be easily perceived nor 
ascribed to the real cause e.g. 
shortage of protective food in the 
diet. Moreover such conditions 
may result from factors other than 
defective diets and thus the cause 
of the trouble may escape detection 
by physicians during casual e'xamina- 
tions. 

ImpoVtuncu of such Foods: 

To sum up, our food is classified 
broadly under two main groups 
namely e^^ergy foods and protective 
foods which are, milk, meat, Ash, 
^gs, cheese, green and leafy 
vegetables *whoU grain of ^ pulses, 
potatoes, fruits and hsl)^—or shark- 
liver oil. In Revising balanced diets 
for p^sons of different age, sex, 
occupational or social groups, the 
dietitian has to suggest the various 
items of protective foods in quanti¬ 
ties needed to dnsure healthful 
living and then provide for energy 
requirements with c^eals, sugar 
and fats or oils.— “ Nuiriium " 
BuUeEn,^ Dept, of Food, Gma. of, 
InMa, « 1 
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WRITE THE LAST LINE AND WIN- Rs. 5/-I 



Said a housewife, ** I’m dying to go 
Some place where my new hat will show," 
But her fashion parade 
Has now been delayed 


Any subscril>e4 to Hfftcuincy News can 
enter. All you have to do U to supply the 
missing last line that rhymes with go " 
an<l " show “ and deals with safety. A 
hook prize to the value of Ks. 5 will l>e 
awarded to the liest entry. The decision 
of the ICditor will he iinai. Kntrins, cut 
trom the magazine with the mis.sing line 
tilled in, should reach the Kditur, 
J'tficicncv News, ^^k•ctrit; House, Fort, 
Itoiuhay, not Inter than .ioth August 
Maybe the list* of hazanis Ijelow will 
help you. 

C'arcless smoking 
(irease or lujuids on lloor 
I’oorly lighted slairw'ays 
Faulty electrical connections 
Matches within children’s reach 
Kcai hing over stove burners 
'1 blowing water on burning grease 
Pot han<lle.s turncti outward on stove 
l)ry 1 leaning with llammable cleaners 
'rouching electric switches with wet 
hands or while standing in bathtub 
I'urch steps or railings in poor repair 

I he above hazard hints way -{ive^yoH an 
idea for your la'll line'-ul.-o for your 
(atmly's '■ufelv ! 


•• • ■’ ■ " ■ ■ ■ • *. . 

Let your p/ans for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLLERITH 

Electrical Punched Card ^Equipment 

WHICH IS USED THE WORLI> OVER FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ACCOUNTING. COSTING. STATISTICS AND OTHER RECORDS. 


Our Staff of Experts in Office Organisation are ready to help In the 
framing of your plans. Alternatively our Service Bureaux at Delhi, 
Calcutta gnd Bombay can deal, speedily and economically, with wod( of 
any volume •which is of a sporadic nature.* 

THE BRITISH TABUUTING NACHIHE CO., LTD., 

, PRATAP BUILDINGS. CONNAUGHT CIRCUS; 

NEW DELHI. 

Central Avenue, Baplanede Reed, 

CALCUTTA. * . BOMRAY. 

LAHORK • MADRAS - AJMBR • CHAKUALa - UUCKNOW < CAWNPORE • SIMLA > CEYLON 
POOflA • TATANAGAR • MEERUT > JUBRULPORE - KIRKEE > SHAJAHANPUR • XHAMARIA 
SECUtifOERAnAO • ASANBOL • TRICHINOPOLY > BURMA. 
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^HAT IS EFFICIENCY ? 

• 

f “ /n <1 recent editorial the “ Financial Times ” comprehensively dealt with the 
much-used term “ Etticicncy” as applied to British industry, .lx the conditions 
set out apply equally to industries in this eotinlry, it giees us pleasure to 
reproduce this article hv spceial permission. ICn.! 


TVOTHING can c>ca]>c criticism in 
these timc'^. In the la^'t few 
years, wo have heard a great,deal 
alK>ut the alleged inefhciency nf 
British industry. Some of it has 
l>een suspect a.s political ])ropagaiKla 
directed against ]»rivate <‘nlerprise. 
But. <'ven in business circles, a deep 
imi)ressi»)n has Ix‘en marie by re- 
y)orts showing that outjuit per man 
lurnr in vaiious industries is lower 
in this cmmtrv than in tlif Uniterl 
States. The concept of Broductimi 
per Man Ifour (P.M.H.) has been 
ace,e]»ted as the true criterion of 
industrial enu;iencv, and our task 
has lH*en deiined as the discoverv f)f 
the best and speeilii'st means of 
raising it. Aiul now, in the liist 
isstie <»f the revived Manchester 
Sc.liool, Pritfessor John Jewkes 
comes forwarrl, and insists that 
J*,M.H. itself is suspect anrl, in fact, 
is anything Init a drr.isive test of 
efficiency. 

'Fhe trouble with the concept, lie 
maintains, is that it is not suffi¬ 
ciently comprehensive, h'or example, 
a high output per man rxan be 
obtained in the production of pig- 
iron by hav^g a four eiuinnous 
plants. But the fewer the jilants, 
the greater the distance* the coal 
and iron has to be carried. .So a 
very high production per man in 
iron and steel may be evirlence of 
bad location or waste in transport 
services. On a broader canvas. Pro¬ 
fessor Jewkes suggests that Ameri¬ 
can supremacy in manufacturing* 
industry (which comprises only 
one-fifth of the total economy) may 
well be obtained only at the cost 


of relative inefficiency in the re¬ 
maining foui fifths. In other words. 
American imlustrv may Ih: obtain¬ 
ing its high output per head only 
bv Using a nlativelv large <|uan- 
lilv of non-mamifactiiring services 
per unit of output. 

Cost and Price: Similarly, it may be 
suggested, a crude figure of P.M.M. 
for any individual industry leaves 
out of account fhe «*Hiciencv of the 
labour eiidxidied in making its 
capital eijuipment. It would, flu* 
author points out, be ipiite feasibh* 
tn pioduce a spinning mill in which 
M;arcely an\ direct l.ilxair, was 
needed a1 all. llie^P.M If. of fhe 
veiy few woikets lemaiuing woidd 
be enormoiisl\^ high, but the cost of 
fhe yam woukl be et|ually gn*at 
because (»f the Cost of (he cajiilal 
erpiip 'lent. So we are brought 
back to tjie sini]*lest and, iiuleed, 
fhe only criferion of eniciency-- 
namel\% cost and jnici*. And thes<?, 
IVofessor jewkes maintains, are 
carefully avojrlcd bv most of the 
critics of flu* Biitish iiuhistrial 
s\-stem. * 

I he repl\ that « ;in be made to 
this is fhat, as interest rates ju'e 
almost as low iry Britain as in 
America,"it w<mld pay us to extend 
imr cajiital ecpiipment to the 
’American level. When war had done 
that, our total iiosts, orv ^hc present 
exchange rates ^ind wage levels, 
would l>fc Vfrry much lower than 
America's. This ‘argument looks 
extre.rufrly strong. And so it would 
Ik* if our prrrsent intirn’st rates 
r<rpr;esented the true price of* 
capital in a free market. «\las, they 
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The major occupation of India 
is agriculture and at harvest 
time whilst wandering 
through fields^one often sees 
the familiar sight of winnow> 
ing. It is a regular feature 
of peasant life in which the 
whole family including the 

women join in and help. 

*• 

Then as one wanders on 
through the village streets, 
one will see that the shops 
with their wares of daily- 

I 

necessities for the villagers 
will also stock Hamam Soap. 
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HAMAM 

. Tomco Sale* D«partm«nt 

TMI TATA ieil. MILLS CO. LTD 


Tomco Sales Department 
Chufchtate ^reet. 
Fort. Bombey. 
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do not. as anyone who reads the 
account of the hrst day’s discussions 
of the Investment Bilf in Standing 
Committee this: week will realise. 
In this country, market rates of 
interest are kept low by skilful 
manipulation of the market by the 
authorities. The real cost of capital 
is very much higher. 

Platt and Raid Raporta: 

The counter-argument, however, 
goes deeper than that. Even if true 
rates of interest were equally low 
here as in America, British labour 
would still be relatively cheaper 
than in the United States. So the 
combination of labour and capital 
resources that w'onid pay us best 
would still involve a less 'extensive 
use of capital than in America. 

On these lines, Lancashire, for the 
first time, has a come-back to the 
Platt Report as a condemnation of 
her efficiency. The mission, it is 
pointed out, was concerned with the 
maximum economy of labour in 
the middle Af a war. It was not con¬ 
cerned with the competitive position 
of the industry on a cost basis in 
peace time. Was not Lancashire 
able, under peace conditions, to ex¬ 
port substantial quantities of tex¬ 
tiles to the United States itself over 
a tariff barrier ? 

Similarly, the Reid Report refused 
to commit itself on a figure for the 
cost of reconstructing the coal indus¬ 
try. So ]ong*as it fails to do t^at, it 
is contended, the report fs^ls to pro¬ 
vide the irrefutable case for recon¬ 
struction which it is popularly sup¬ 
posed to embody. Professor Jewkes 
suggests that a new investment of 
£150 millions in tlie coal industry, 
which certainly seem$ large in com¬ 
parison with present equipment of, 
only {200 millions, ” might be risky 
unless some preparatory examina- 
tioA were made of the savings in cost 


which would accrue. ’* Admittedly, 
while the best units ntay be sound 
and cheap producers by ev&ry fair 
test, there is relative inefficiency in 
the tail of the industry. But this, 
says the author, may not be due to 
any shortcomings on the part of the 
managers of the industry. It may 
be the result of the propping up of 
inefficient units by State action 
through compulsory price-fixing 
schemes. . 

That, in brief, is the substance of 
the attack on P.M.H. as a sole and 
ultimate criterion. Does the whole 
case for the alleged inefficiency of 
British industry need to be re*- 
opened ? If so, the defendant might 
urge that the only conclusive evi¬ 
dence against him would be cost com¬ 
parisons which showed higher 
of production for Britain than for 
the United States in all industries— 
especially in our •traditional ^xp(^t 
industries. And here there is very 
little data -and some of it, for ex¬ 
ample, the relative prices of Lease- 
Lend goods, points in fact the other 
way. A ‘^erioiis investigation into 
relative prtcc^s ought to ^ made as 
quickly 2% possible. 


Approacfhing Customers 

Try a different greeting to each customer. 

If a customer makes straight for you it 
means she has something to sayi^'OfBUt 
her pleasantly, and let her say it. 

If she looks a bit tost offer to show her 
•something or to help her. 

If she exanunes tjie stock try to slip into 
conversation with a remark about the 
goo<I.s. * 

If she is ' just looking round ’ leave her 
alone, but be/eady to catcli her eye when 
she needs )rou. 

Bothering people is one blunder, neglect* 
ing them is another. Just (ry to help. 
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ADVENTURES OF SAMMY HARE 



** Bcfpre you cross the road, look out 
** To see no traffic is about.” 

But Sammy paid no heed to Jill, 

And very nearly had a spill. ( To be roHhnued .) 



This, well-known range of synthetic 

enamel finishes will be available 

« • 

again very shortly. , Register your 
, order now 


ROB* INGHAM CLARK & COMPANY 

tJRBHMi BUIUCHNas. Blit B. MBHTA BO., BOMBAY. % CLIVE BOW. CALCUTTA 
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THE UNITY OF NATURE 


E fforts to tleveloj) natural re¬ 
sources have iK^en ina<le since 
the be^nning (»f time. Yet the 
development of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in Anu'iica is regarded the 
world over as one t)f tl»e greatest 
achievements of thi« century. ,\Vhy 
is this ? * 

Until the apiv>intment of tlie 
T. V, A., effortto develop natural 
resources were ‘.ev<Tely limited in 
scope. A river (for example) was 
contnilled either for jM>w4*r or naviga¬ 
tion or irrigatuui or flood control, 
The tinity of natiin* was thus 
sacriHcetl t<* a« hi«:ve a single ]iur])ose. 

For the first time in the histor\' of 
regional development, the 1. \’. A. 

“ set out tc> command nature imt 
by defying her, as in the wasteful 
past, but by understanding and 
acting upon her first law—the one¬ 
ness of men and natural resources, 
the unity t4iat binds together land, 
streams, forests, minerals, farming, 
industry, mankind.” The Tennessee 
Valley region was •' envi^ioncd ill 
its entirety,” and the resotines i)f 
the region were develo|«'d '* in that 
unity with which nature- herself 
regards lier resources.... \\ hat (lod 
had made one, man w'as to devel<)p 
as one.” 

It is beyond doubt that unified 
dev€‘lopmeiit • is far chcaf^cr than 
the development of rcsounu-s* sepa¬ 
rately. By combining several 
functions together—such as power 
production, nangation, and flood 
contro!-^-common costs arc shared; 
and the development of each function 
accelerates the development of 
every other function. 

Apart from being iinsound\ 
economically, the development of 
resources separately can (and often 
destroy an entire region.« A 


t\ pical example oT this wastefulness 
is given by David K. Lilienthal in 
his Dunocracy on the March, 
('opj)or ore was discovered in Duck 
town in the mountains of eastern 
Tt‘nnessi*«'; mining began; a 
snu'Itt‘rv was built. To provide 
fuel for the smelters' roasting overts, 
fiaests were (^it to a distance of 
7 miles. The snlphnr fumes from 
tin- stacks ticstroyed I he thin cover 
that rcinaiii4‘d on the si'il. Stion, 
the soil I.HX'ame poison to life, 'Hie 
land, sh<»rn of its coverage, w-as 
torn nn icih'sslv by the rains ; and 
■'ilt, swc]d from nnpr<'tecte<l slojirs, 
filled the s(i earns and destroyed 
lisli life, I'he waltT was roliht'd of 
its valne for men, hir aiiimaLs, and 
for imlnstry. In tleveloping one 
rt'source, coppery all the * other 
resources of tlie* region were 
destroyed. 

India with ’her great rivers and 
extensive watersheds stands to 
derix <- much profit from the T. V. A. 
e\p(ii liuent. h'loods and famines 
art; alwifys with us; but efforts 
to r heck, these recurring disasters 
ar<' costly and hardly as sncces.sful 
they conhi In* if entire natural 
K'gions the* watj'rsheds of our 
livtTS - were de\eh»pefl with full 
regard fur all tlu ir assets, 

lint to reap the fullest benefits of 
I regional <iev<'lo]>ment, 
should renu nilxtr* that " goodwill 
is not enoiigli, nor sptfccht's, nor 
, noble intentions. 'Ilierc will be 
th<»se in abundallc^. There are 
]>rinciples and* jjolicies .to develop 
and observe . .*. The unity of 
nature’s resources mast 'not lie 
di.sr(rgarded, or *the purjwse for 
which such‘developments are under¬ 
taken will be bctrayetl as it has been 
betrayed l)efore: by the way the 
job is done.” * 
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^^Educa^Uon for Dustmen^* 

Tom'Warren, President of Rotary 
Tntemational. spoke to the Rotary 
Club of ('hicago on " Education for 
Dustmen." "Education is not 
synonymous with schools ^nd col¬ 
leges. Education means ability to 
think, to reason and acquire wisdom 
. . . common understanding, com¬ 
mon tradition and common ideals 
. . . not merely instruction. The 
influence of education should be to 
enliance the nobler arts of life. The 
essence of it, in his o})inion, is the 
process of the " play of personality 
upon personality." The most im¬ 
portant of life’s education is found 
in the home— the play of a fine 
mother’s personality upon a child 
begins in the home. ' Rotary must 
take its place besides other organiza¬ 
tions such as the churches and the 
scouts to educate /or the promotion 
of a more just and understanding 
world." 

" We need men with broad classi¬ 
cal’ minds . . . not the men who 
. ^erely know the answers. We need 
then who think, men who judge and 
men who are just and.wise !" 

So YouVe Going to Annsric^! 

If you have not already got some¬ 
one to meet you on arHval write to 
the Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue. 
New V*ork, or the Committee on 
Frieiully Relations among Foreign 
(same address), or the* 
Travellers’ Aid Society, N^w York. 
They will be pleased tb meet you if 
you write to them in good time.* 
Then there is 'the (.iovemment of 
India’s Educational' Representative 
in the U.S.A. who is attached to the 
Office of India’s Agent General in 
Washington, and his address is, 
2107 Massachusetts Avenue. N. W., 
yiTashington, D.C. He will be able 
tblMivise ^ou and help you ifwu 


nSCOVEUNG EMPLOVEE ATinin» 

{Continued from pe^e 25$) 

It is best to start these interviews 
with a very limited programme 
dealing preferably with the higher- 
paid employees at the beginning. 
As the interviewer gains experience, 
and as the programme begins to 
justify itself it ^ould be carefully 
extended to cover a wider field of 
employees. 

*The notes taken down by the inter¬ 
viewer may be summarized either 
along departmental lines or under 
main headings. Most important of 
all, the suggestions and complaints 
received by the interviewer should be 
promptly and effectively dealt with 
either onh way or the other. If this is 
not done, distrust betw'een employees 
and management is certain io become 
more acute. 

The advantages of conducting such 
interviews are obvious. In discussing 
this vital tool of management, one 
well-known executive writes: *' The 

actual suggestions are only a part of 
the information gained.^ From the 
intimate discussions between interviewer 
and interviewee on all aspects of the 
compapy's activities, impressions are 
Obtained of many attitudes and problems, 
of the presence or absence of co-operation, 
of the quality of su^rvision, of the 
loyalty and the discontent. Hopes and 
fears are dtscloseil and the whole of 
that complex network of human eflort, 
ambition, fulfilment, frustration, and 
disappointment that makes up every 
firm is disclosed as by no other method.” 


Zdst of Contoate 

Editorial—Raising Our Standard of 

Living * . 

Democracy and Disc^dine 
The Problem of Abeenteeism 
And Then There were None " . 
Disovering Employee Attitudee 
Safety fnatmctimie for die Man on the 
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—-Jc, Bill and Friaicbi. 

bnpcKrtanoe of Protoelive Foods in flie 
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^ Write the Last Line Competitien 
Whet is Eflteiettcy? 

Advealnree of SMwty Here 
Unity of Netue 
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CAN WaFFORD SHORTER WORKM^^ 


^ I 'HK aincnded Factories Act has 
■*" reduced the w«pkly liours of work 
to 48, and limited ovortiiiu? to two 
hours. Can we afford this reduction 
in working hours ? And how' ^dll 
thi.^ reduction react on our w'orkers* 
and industry ? ' 

Post-war sh<jrtages all over the 
Nvorld call for inaxinuitn juodnc.tion, 
not only to satisfy the internal 
demand for consumer goods, hut 
als«) to Cf>nserve tlie eX]>ort trade. 
As a writer in a Lond<m con- 
tem|>orary juit it recently : “ We 
must work its hard as possible to 
prodtice as much as ]H»ssibK!,; we 
must siitisfy not only the essential 
demands f»f the home market, but 
we must kcej> ]»ric.es down so that 
we can comi>cte." How c»udd these 
requirements bt* nu-t in the face 
of the new*4S-hour w<*ck ? T'he 
answer ap])ears to be : " By 

modernising our machinurv, 
methods, and management.” 

The working class stand.s to 
benefit substantially from the reduc¬ 
tion in the weekly hours of work. 
Xor is it inevitable that producticni 
must decline as a result of this 
measure. Is it a fact, for instance, 
that longer h<»urs mean greater 
output ? Careful re.scarch provides 
a negative answer. Excessive hburs 
produce undue fatigue, With the 
result that production goes down, 
while ab§enteei.sm and sickness go 
up. This is especially true in the 
case of either unuNiially heavy or 
unusually monotonou» wwk; for 
fatigue and boredom are the primary 
enemies of productive efficiency. 
f ^An experiment recently carri^ 
pu t in England to determine the 
TOcets.of reduction in the weekf^ 


hours of work proved that costs 
w'cre imt enhanced ; p ro d u c t i o n 
stepped up ; absontetism dropped ; 
and the health and content inunt of 
the employees inqmyvi'd. Similar ex - 
periiuents elsewlwins iiulicate that, in 
the case of heavy work, for t*vcry 2 
hours work above 48, only one 
hour's output is added. 

But ev(in if the indfvidual o\itput 
jK*r man hour is maintained, what 
would b(! the efb'ct »)f shorter 
wi>rkiiig hours <m our total output 
and costs ■* Obviously, total out¬ 
put w'ould be seriou.sly reduced. 
At the .same time, employers would 
hav<* to pay more people to produce 
tin* same amount ol goods .('< +hey 
did prior to the iubroduclion of 
the shorter working vv<>ek. This 
W'ould arhl to • production co.sts ; 
prices would rise in couseqiumce : 
and wug s w(»uM mmui lx* in pursuit 
of rising ,>rices. In short, wc w'ouhl 
.soon find onr.sulves in the grips of 
•a hopeless jiifiation. 

In order to enjoy the benefits 
of*a 48-hf>ur working WT<'k without 
up.setting 1 he • country's economy, 
we must start by securing a copiplete 
re-organ i^^ifet ion of otir industry 
through imi)roved managerial 
fax:hnique, technical advan(;es«.2n 
relation to both •machines and 
methods of pr<Alnotion, and a more 
rsalistjc co-operation between the 
employer and the enfployed. These 
improvements wduld go a Jung way 
to increase the individual's output. 
Total output reduced as a result of the 
shorter working hours, could be off¬ 
set by keeping machines working 
continuously, while the workers at the 
machines would enjoy shorter hours 
on a shift system. 
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THOM TRAHSMISSiOH BELTING 



1M0R lUNSMBSIOII KITIK will 

help not only your production 
f^^ures, but also your balance 
sheet, for in these days of ex- 
pen/nve overheads, it is essential 
to use the product which gives 
you the most efficient and 
longest trouble-free service. 

THOR Transmission Belting does 
this, because 

1. Its sturdy construction holds 
fasteners securely. 

2 . Its high-tensile fabric is im¬ 
pregnated with live rubber to 
withstand severe flexing. 

3 . Its firm grip on pulleys 
transmits the maximum power 
without slip. 

4 . On Fork drives, its >quaie-edge 
construction ensures control 
without fraying. 

ICaiACI YOUt OWN ORtVCS WITH 
THOt TRANSMISSION SELTINO NOW 
TO rttVENT ACCIDENTS, REDUCE 
EXPENSES, AND ENSURE THE MAXIMUM 
ROWER FOR THE LONOEST TIME, 


QOOB/Vear 

fRg MgArnTMUum j 

cood/Vear 

THR MAKERS OF OOODYSAR TYRES 
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“NO POLITICS IS GOOD POUTICS”— 
IN EMPLOYMENT PRACnCE 


of the morp vital lossons 
contained in David E. 
Lilienthal's Democracy on the March 
is the importance of establish¬ 
ing sound employment practices. 
The momentous job undertaken by 
the Tenness<*e Valiev Authoiltv 

•r < 

could never have Ihm'ii achieved, 
with an inctficieiU wnrking ^r>roe. 
The employment jxdicies of the 
T.V.A. therefore merit close stmly on 
the part of all biisinessnum and 
industrialists. 

To begin with, T.V'.A.'s jHirsonnel 
was sclect<‘d, in acconlance .with a 
deliberatt? policy, fnnn every part of 
the Viiited iitates. The evils and 
drawbacks t»f selfish st'Ctionalism 
were thus avoidetl at the <mtset. 
Since no narrow regional limits were 
placed on .the sources of labour 
supply, men had the satisfaction of 
getting on the I'A'.A. payroll strictly 
acc<>rding t<^ their worth. The 
T.V.A. at the sjiine tiin(\ having a 
held of choice as wi<le as the IT.i^A., 
could s<‘cure. the l^cst available talent 
for their job. 

In the work of actual selection, the 
fir.st .step was to outl.aw mtpotism. 
“ A reci»mmendjition by a Mernbtjr of 
the Senate or the House was a 
disid vantage rather than an 
advantage to those who sought 
employment. Jhe Tennessee V^alley 
Authority did not want the pet)ple 
to get the idea that anybody could 
come there and obtain a job because 
he had a letter from a Senator or 
Representative." 

Still more import^int, politics were 
to be kept out of •employment 
ptolicies. , The charter formulated 
by Congress did not lay down these 



merit and without ]M)litical consi¬ 
derations : “ No ymlitical test or 

qualiheatiun shall l)c permitted or 
given consideration, but all such 
appointments and promotions shall 
be giv«‘.n and madtr on the basis of 
merit and efficieiiey.*’ 

• 

Lilienthal explains at length the 
reasons behind these policies. To 
retain technicians and managers 
of high calibn^ would have lieen 
impossible if selection were 
inllueuced by political couKidera- 
lions. A person seltH'.tctl for his 
jwilitical views would be doubtful in 
his allegiamu'. to the undertaking. 
*' The whole, enter]»ris<J W'ojild* be 
infected by half-tedinical, half- 
}K>iitic;il judgnuMifs, Tiieff* would 
be no foundation uj/on whicli i.V.A, 
could stiiiitl.” 1'ransftiission lines 
and <lams w«»uld Ihj IfKiated, not in 
accordance, with economic and 
engineering facts and tindings, but 
on the bii 's of jxilitical jirejudice and 
pre<lilecli« ns. It is worth noting in 
conclusion that* all recruitment was 
•made wUiu the nv^ of te.sts for 
gafkging the general iiitelligeno! and 
mechanical a])titude of a])plicants. 
TIw! <d these tests was justified 
and their reliability confirmfcd, by 
carefiilly kept figures <jf statistical 
corr<;lation lH.‘tw<‘en the examination 
lUsnlts and subsc([uent job ]>er- 
formances.. 

,VVe .strongly commend tliesc 
recruifment policies and urge their 
adoption by aU those ,wh« are 
engaged in the selection of personnel. 
*rhe first step towards this goal 
W'ould be to embody the principles 
outlined above in the recruitment 
procedures of all business and 
industrial organisations. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DISCUSSION GROUP 


T he problems which 
supervisors have tt) face are 
fundamentally the same, irres¬ 
pective of the departments or 
offices in which they happen u> 
serve. The experience gained by 
each supervisor in handling tlu'se 
problems, however, is linhted^ in 
scope since it relates to the problems 
arising within the narrow orbit ()f 
his own department, fn orcier to 
profit by th<‘ <‘xperience of «>thers. 
supervisors should discuss tluir 
problems with opposite numbers in 
other organisations. Ihis will givt- 
them a sounder grasp of tlu^ 
technique of supervision.* ;\part 
from discussing with <tpp<»site 
numbers in bther linns, most super- 
vi.sors w<uil<l add sub.stantially to 
their owm limited stock of exj)erience 
b}' organiKing Disctission (V/oups 
within the oiganis;itions in whi<’h 
they serve. 

It is imjlortant to n>alise tliat 
discussion groups are not neces.sarily 
limited tt» supervis<jry i>robh*His. 
They may relatt; to a score of other 
issues w'ihi which a departnM‘nt, or 
an organisation, is faced. The object 
of the discu-ision group is to g<*t at 
the truth of a selected subject by 
co-operative effort. 

Besides securing concrete reMilts 
in relation to the subject under 
discussion, the discussion group (ulfils 
three other functions: Firstlj^, it .serves 
to train all members to invenstigate a 
subject from every possible angle ; 
to sift atid test facts; to examine 
articles, books, i^mphlets, radio¬ 
talks, and other semrees of informa¬ 
tion bearing on the subject at issue. 
Secondly, the discussion group helps 
^ interpreting facts as seen by each 
lember of the group ; to clarify his 
»inioQS ; and to put them in simple 


language for consideration by the 
group. Thirdly, the discussion 
group is invaluable in training 
members to siH*ak in public clearly, 
concistdy, and with' confidence. 

In order to conduct a discussion 
group ttffectively. an analysis mtist 
be nuide of the nu'mlx'rs of the 
grouj): their .experience, their 

feelings and interests -both collec¬ 
tively and individually. This is 
essential as it will serve as a 
foundation for the group’s activities. 

I'Ih- tec.hni(pie of the discussion 
itself is capable of analysis into 
dilh renl functions, 'riie grou]), first 
of all, selects a s\ibject for <liscussion 

]>referal>ly a common f>ne, * The 
ne xt step is to e<illeet f.icis from all 
availabl<* ()uart«Ts ; ai'tiel. s, t^ooks, 
painphh ts, radio-talks, .lod other- 
M»ure<s <>i information. A frame 
w(»rk or outline is then fornusl for 
tlu‘ purp<»s<’ discussion by the 
group hader and a coif-^jttee 
consi *ing of Ihosr- who havft jiip- 
plied lh<‘,facts. , I'he fourth-and 
prohahlv' the niost important -step 
’ is to < loct»a gr<»up lea<ler. This is 
• followed by the disc.us.sion itself 
wliich is <lirecp‘<l ami gmMed hy the 
group leader with the aim of obtain¬ 
ing the maximum valtie out of it. 
He encohrages all members to 
p.irticipate in the common 
bo-o|M;rative effiirt; he curbs the 
over-talkiUive^ rncnibers tactfully, 
anrl s(>os to it that all members are 
jSj;ivftnr an o])pr)rtunity to have their 
.say ; he encour^c.s the entire group 
to give a fair hearing to all points of 
view. 

In the course of'the discussion, it 
is of primaiy im]K)rtanc(j tliat the 
group leader himself should speak as 
litlld as possible : he merely guides,* 
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* CLECTRICITY-carrler of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man." 

Charles W. Eliot, 

(Lett Frttidtnt of Harvard UnivtrsUy.) 


FERRANTI 


a nafnt that hat been astociatad with 
the triumphs of electricity during the 
past sixty years. 
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controls, and co-ordinates the ideas activities of the grotip. , In crystal- 

of the group. Indeed, the le.ss he lising these opinions, the ^roup 

speaks, the better, so that his leader secs to it tjiat ideas are given 

presence at the discussion should be concrete expression, and that the 

felt through his leadership ratlicr agri'cment of the group is secured as 

than through his ability to talk. far as possible. In fact, the measure 

The group leader Anally sums uj) the of agreemout secured fn>m the group 

opinions of the meml)crs, jjot in regard to the subject under 

necessarily with a view of linulity of distnission is a reliable index of the 

action, but with regard to tlie fuiure sticccss of the discussion. 

ADVENTURES OF SAMMY HARE 



Ha gave a HPMfk laapt right hack. 

And tlghdy ching to Jill nnd Jack. 

** Now look both ways this tlhna,'* said Jill, 
And trombHng l^junfiiy said ** I will 

^9 


{To ie continued) 
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BUILDING TODAY 

FACTORIES 

% 

(ii4ls Is todsy M th«< thrsshold of s vast industrial dovelopmsnt and tho 
domand for pormanontt ocoBomlcal and ftn«ptoof mdustnal structuxos 
it widoly manifest throughout the' country 

Rolnforced concrat«->tho voxsatUe building material of today-^ompllts 
with all the ab^ve xoqtdromoats and will doubtless help India In hot 
onward inarch to rapid and efficient industrialisation. 

N will likewise play a major role in providing well*planned and hygienie 
homes with neceesary amenities for the wofkers. thus promoting tholr 
health, efficiency and increased output. 

* The assistance of the Technical staff of the Concrete Assodation of Indls 
(SO, Hamam. Street, Rombay) is available in developing the ma s i muie 
Structural edvanuges of ooncrete. 


THE CEMEHT MAHKETING CaOF INtHUIDi 
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URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


fjECENTRALIZATION has been 
taking place in most cities 
for many years. However, 
the trend in that direction 
during the past two decades, with 
expansion of the bliglited arenas in 
and adjacent to the central business 
districts, and the resultant decrease 
in rc.il estate values, has Ivcume so 
accentiiatetl as pro]H*rly to elu^llenge 
the best thought* of coniniunity 
planners and t)thers interesled in 
the welfare of our nuiniripalities. 

While a mnMdorablo ]>art of tin* 
residcntiiil tlocenirali/ation is a 
natural r<‘sult <»f the o])portuniti(‘s 
brought by the autoinobih’ to obtaiit 
subniban rnvironinonts, yet per- 
ha]>s even more <»f it is du«' to th(‘ 
tmattractive living ainl ocon<»mie, 
conditions existing in the hearts 
of cities, wit’i traflic and hou^ng 
congestion, encroachment of bu'»i- 
ness and high tax assessments among 
the primary factors. Along witli 
residential dtH'entra)i/.ation has 
come business decentralization. 
This is in part natural and desirable 
but in large part it is a highiv 
detrimental consequence of the 
inadequate attention to the con¬ 
gested conditions prevailing in and 
adjacent to the central business 
districts. 

These deficiencies can be 
corrected and must be if the yalue 
of our cities as business residential 
and cultural centres is not to be 
seriously impaired. To accomplish 
this it will necessary to provide 
properly for zoning, .slum clearance 
and otlier building regulations, as 
W’ell as for scientific tdx revaluation 
but equally so, it will be necesjiary 
►to provide properly for the various 
vansportation agencies essential 
tf) the economic life of our cities—■ 


automobiles, tr^ni cars, trolley 
buses, motor buses and taxicabs 
for the transportation of persons, 
and, also of great importance, trucks 
and other commercial, vehicles for 
the local movement »»f goods. 

A Committee of th<‘ ('hamlK*r of 
Commerce of the l^S.A. addressed 
itself to the latter phases of the 
problem. In Iheir re]>ort they 
present an outline of what is involved 
and sugge.st what must bo done to 
enable all urban transportation 
agencies to function efficiently as a 
matter of vital public interest. The 
rommittee’.s recommemlafions are 
a'' follows : 

I. pKinniiig slioiihl make }>rovi< 

.sjoit for all iioe<Io«l forni.s of |>a.ssetigcr 
aii<l ftriKht trails]>or(atioit accorduig to 
fores«*eal>Ic ileinantfs in each > onimiinily. 

i. A li.isic reipiisite of lie iransiKirtti* 
tioTi plan IS a street ftystein ^..f ad4*<|uatc 
cafiaiitv to haiiille (iie«lo(iil traffic of 
llie < ominiiiiily as well as tli.it lo or from 
exterior )>oiiits, iji< hiding arterial high> 
wa\s providing free access lo central 
husiii'-ss districts and bypass routex 
aroui. t them 

1 he sy.stetn of arterial hif;hwayii 
should provide for public liansit as well 
as individual vehicles, with nec«»sf«ary 
' sfiecial b^ilif.ies anil (iroper ro-or< I illation 
• lo risliK'e to a iniiiiiiiuin the iiiterfcroncc 
of each tyjH; of transportation with the 
others. ^ 

,] In large cities wherii excessive 
conRCstion exists, siiliwavs withiit central 
distru.ls for street cars, or in extreme 
eases for rapi^l transit trains, should tie 
jronsidercd as a means for enlarginp; the 
general transportation capacity. * 

■j. To permit majoV streets and high- 
wavs to function efficiently public 
aiilhorities should regulate or prohibit 
curb parking to the degree necessary 
to prevent iindyc interference with 
moving paiwcnger and freight traffic and 
with esMMitial curb Mading and unloarling 
of ]>as.sengtT and freight vehicles. 

h. Public authorities should en¬ 
courage the pfovisioii of private ciff.strect 
parking facilities for hire on a stabte 
basis, without the threat of unfair 
(jConttnued on 293 .) 
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Don't take unnecessary 
risks with smopth or 
ruptured tyres. Fire¬ 
stone's famous and 
exclusive ‘ Gum •Dipp¬ 
ing’' process biiilds 
added safety and 
longer mileage into 
every tyxe, at no extra 
cost to you. 



firestotie 

numimhurmfiHii 


FIRESTONE TYRE & RUBBER CO. OF INDUL, LTD. 
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LABOUR AND PRODUCTION-H 

paHtnership for output 

By the I-abour Corresjwndent of the Financial Times, 
{Py special permission.) 


INTENSIFY I KG the workers’ 
current attitude to production 
due to the reaction from tlie 
intensive war effort (described ifi an 
earlier article) is a ijrowinR disi- 
illusiomncnt with the reality behind 
the policy of the Labour (rovern- 
ment. Few, no doubt. were 
ingenuous enough to imagine tliat 
the General ICleetion was ushering in 
an immediate, period of progress and 
plenty for the organised Morkers. 
But even the im»st cautious among 
the sceptics#have been shaken by a 
number of events. 

Trade unionists are fully aware of 
the fonnidiible difficulties that would 
confront any (iovernment in the 
immediate jx>st-war period, 'flie 
sudden end of Leasc-l.end, 
throatenetl work! famine, shortage of 
fuel, cigarette.s and clothes are 
recogni.se<l to be legacicrs for which 
the Goveniment has no direct 
responsibility, 'fhe tra<le unionist 
does iM*t quarrel with the Gi>vern- 
ment's nationalisiition measures, but 
is critical of the way they are w'orking 
out. 

Workers Unsettlod: While 
employers and the City groan under 
the growing vftlume of legislation h»r 
State interference yn industry' and 
finance, little practic.al oiUc<»me is 
seen at the workshoj) end, 'ITie 
organist workers hoped and 
expected that a Uibour Government 
was going to apjfly to peacc-tinnf 
industry the same detniled planning 
as operated in war time, f)n the 
contrary, at workshop level there 
^eems to be less conscious planning 
and direction every day. Decisions 


appear to be taken bythe employer 
or hi.s tra<lc association, perhaps with 
some collaboration wnth officials, 
but without effective consultation 
with the wgrkjieople or their 
nquesentiitives. 

Hence (he growing restiveneas not 
only of tin? rank and file but also 
»>f fhe trade union leadership. 
rm*asi«e,s.s over home j-Kdicy is 
eiihanciid by tin; apparent w<»rseiiing 
in foreign relations. This aggra¬ 
vates the stmse of economic 
insei urity which hud been virtually 
abM'ut for somf?()iiiiig like five years. 

Against this J^ackf.iound* the 
trmienev has been .to revert to 
traditional trade, union )><>iicy. This 
means, first, aMefensivt? clinging to 
piivilcges already won. It works 
its<'d out in rigidity over lines of 
dent.ircatimi whie.h hamfMT technical 
j)rogn*ss • ft di.’^/)urages any move 
. to depart from fhe more or less 
autoiiiafic proce.ss of o}>erating 
‘‘ilihitioii in revcrs«‘,'* although on 
the huoyanc.y*of a cainvietkm about 
an expanding t*cononiy more 
practical .give and-takc would have 
been po.-^sible. The sus]>icion that 
*thc-rt* will Im* a short |X*rto<l <>f post¬ 
war prosperity followe.d by a depres¬ 
sion pronipts^hat attitude of mind 
a^'hicli s<*e.s present output as the 
eneiny of futirrc • employment— 
" making the woik last.’,’ Because 
produet ivity is con^^idered none of 
the worker’s business, in some 
instances improvements in conditions 
are exploited—as has hap|>ened with 
the guaranteed week on certain 
building jobs. 
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Journeys of the Future 

f TO'day *hottMnd» of people traverse this 

I vsst land by rail, whether it be for private 

i\ or business reasons 

\\ With growing national conscronsness. ttie 

\ f desire lo see and Know their own great 

1/ country will impel many more to traveU 

\{ Where thousands travel to-day tens of thou* 
U rands ivill t|avel to-morrow 

U in this essential service as in many ether 

U tields oC industry and commerce, steel—the 

* VV metal of strength-pUys a conspicuous and 
i« \/ vital part. 
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Secondly, more and more the 
unions seem to be reverting to their 

, old policy of fighting along tradi¬ 
tional lines for improved wages and 
conditions for their own particular 
meinbeis, regardless of the wiiler 
consequences. The spearhead in the 

• campaign for higher wages has always 
been the better organisi-d and. tlu ie- 
' fore, relatively betler-iKiid iiwlustries. 
They make the pace. The i*est 
follow. Therefore, Transport Ihmsis 
has resolutely st‘l its face against any 
interference by the (Government 

‘ which might undermine this tested 
strategy. 

Govornmeat** **Over*ight*': 

III its preoccu])atit>n with legislative 
mcasnri’s and formidable <lay t«»-day 
problems, tly:* Labour (Government 
appears to have overlooked, or 
ignored, perhaps the most important 
plank in its platf<)rm. It has failed 
to carry the organised workers along 
with it by offering them an effect ivt‘ 
part in reorganising production and 
raising output. 

There are no doubt good reasons 
for thi.s “ oversigtit.” Any move •in 
the direction of “ demotratising ” 
production and economic ]>lanning 
inevitably raises iu;w ami diffe.rent 
kinds of problems. It la> s Ministers 
and officials ojien to intense pressuie 
from below. ronMupiently, it calls 
for far greater clarity of aim and 
much patient e.xplanation - wliich, 
at times, could iwi very awkward for 
any government. It invites .slmrper 
conflicts betw’ccn sectional ifitcTest.s. 
Sooner or later it may have far- 
reaching ^ial conse<iuences. 

The trade union leaders now' 
pressing for union *participation in 
production questions * and mure 
thoroughgoing planning are just as 

• aware of all this as the trade 
unionists, and the non-unionists in 
Mr. Attlee's team. Even so, they 


September * 

are forced by circumstances and 
gathering conviction to p'ursue their 
demands. The alternative, as* they 
stv it, is failure. * 

The Remedy : In their view* 
uiiK'Ss soinetiiing is done (juickly to 
break up the productu»rLapathy, the 
whole programme of the laiboiir 
(Go\’<'rrunent will !>«> jeopardistxi and 
a .s<‘.rious political and economic 
setback will l>e^ inevitable. From 
their contacts witli their members 
tliey feel that the only way fi»rward 
is tt» make a serious elYort to 
reeajiture tin-, spirit wliieli won the 
battle fi>r ])roduction during the war. 
Given the right structure h>r harness¬ 
ing the initiative and enthusiasm 
of the man on the j<»b and a clear 
lead fr<»m above they think it could 
be done. • 

Ht •m e the (‘inphasis mi " jilan- 
ning.” The concept Ium* is that the 
tasks of indiistri(‘s an<i different 
branches of them should he I'.learly 
defined in (]nanf itative te.rms st» that 
specific “ targets ” could bo set for 
iiKli' Ulual units of production. ’This 
de\i • of setting targets proved 
high I\ sw( cey^sfid in munition 

.factoriis. Ihe production " team 
w;i^s stinftil;ft<-d to re.uh a clt^arly 
tlciine<l g4ial, in a ?-pirit of <’inulation. 
Under the.wr «»uiditi()ns, invi’iitivc- 
ness, esprit de corps aiul yforak* 
rea< hed ;i Jiigh level, Ailvoeatesof 
the kiiui of pi,inning witich would 
(jicilitat<* this techuiqiio ^ fully 
recognisii that tlie cryidition.s are not 
quite the i^liim^ as during the war. 
]^t they think that some effort to 
apply*the les.stuis* oh war time is 
worth making ; Uiat the only solu- 
ti(Mi Ih'S along parallel lines. 

Gim and Taka Namamry : This 
approach, of course’, involves some 
iniKli float ion of the attitude on both 
sides in industry to such ticklish 
questions as j>ay and ciniditions^ 
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are, of course, closely linked 
with production. There would 
have to be give and take ; but the 
substitution of co-operation for the 
present sharply opposing stands 
would, it is felt, overcome many 
obvious difficulties. 

* It involves also a great propaganda 
campaign not only to drive home 
the hard realities of Britain's 
economic position, but also to con¬ 
vince the mass of the workers that if 
big rise in output per head *is in 
their own interests. 

Here the Government would en¬ 
counter no oppo.sition. Most of the 
leading trade union leaders and the 
workshop leaders are already con- 
v'inced. What they complain of is 
that tliey ay* not getting from the 
fiovernment that c(»-oporation which 
would enable them, in turn, to 
convince the rank and file. 

At the same time, the leaders priiiit 
out that to increas<* outjnit p(;r head 
is not primarilv a c|uestion of the 
individual* "working harder." 
Rather do they stre.ss more, and 
more modern, equipment, better 
organisation and clear-cut produc¬ 
tion objectives based on a compre¬ 
hensive plan for reconversitui as a 
whole. While all this, phis opportu¬ 
nities for increast'd e.arnings, linked 
perhaps with productivity, cannot 
be provided overnight, neverthele.ss, 
much could be done quickly, if the 
two sides in, industry and the 
Government were to tackle the prob¬ 
lems together in the war-time spirit. 

It is clear that the fJovemment 
has seen .some of the dangers of a 
continued lagging of production. 
The decision to caH for n^t month 
a big conference of •trade union 
executives (to be fcdlowed by a 
parallel conference with employers) 
first move in the right direction. 
If tiiis is a move to take the actual 


producers into closer partnership, 
the beginning of the turn may be 
coming. 


Absenteeiam 

In a recent talk miners, Sir 
rharles Reid, designate-member of 
the newly formed National Coal 
Board, compared absenteeism jn 
the mines with a hMitbiill team 
playing .several men short. 

"I wonder what would hapjH*ii," 
he said, “if the members of your 
football team were to make up 
tlu'ir minds tliat they were not 
going to play with regularity, and 
the manager of the team on a 
Satunhiy, just before the match, 
found that the goalkeeper, one qf the 
half-barks and a forward were 
iiii>sing. They have never even 
troubled to .send him word •they 
c.imiot come, and ha has to rely 
on substitutes who arc nothing like 
so gOfK.1. • 

“This is preeistly what happens 
in <'ir pits when the management 
fii«l ill the morning that the teams 
an* incomplete* That some of the 
•putters qre, taking a day off and the 
men on the < oal fac«*s are short. 
How can you expect a^full output ?“ 


Write the Last Line 

« Competition 

# 

Tlur Editor bas awarded a prize 
Ks, 5 for June, to Mr. D. E. 
Perriih, 42, Ranwar« Bandra, who 
submitted the following.mtssti^ line : 

“ What a hea<laclf«* “ groaned night- 
owl McBritU^; 

As he came on the job, rlror»py-cyc<l. 
But ho nbt only grumbled— 

He fumbled and stumbled 

Ob evurr Aat kf WM* 
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FOOD YEAST 


J^URING the past (our or five 
years, experiments of various 
kinds have been carrietl out 
to ascertain the iuitriti\'c value of 
the dritni ftK)d yeast manufactured at 
Tnldin^tun. The ri'sults uf these 
experiments, which formtlu'scieiUilie 
justification of the belief in the 
nutritive value of hwHl yeast.’luin be 
conveniently considen'tl under tjircc 
different lu-adings. 

Chemical Compoeition: 
Chemical analysis showi’d that food 
yeast is rich in protein, containiu/:i; 
about 45 per cent of this dietarv 
o<»nstitu<‘nt <»n .1 tlry wei^jht basis, 
and also in minerals like calcium 
and iron. 1‘hysic.o chemical tests 
on the vitamin content of fo<-»d yeast 
hav<*. yielded more em'our.tf'ini^ 
results. \'itamin Hi content, vary- 
in^j from to 2.7 mg. per 100 g., 
showed that food yeast is ridur in 
this vitamin than all otlur foods 
exce])t some* .samples of; brewer’s 
yeast. I*ood veast is also a valuable 
source of Kiboflavin, containing on 
the average at l<*ast b mg. per.joo g. 
On this basis, about an <»unce would 
provide the average tlaily human 
requirement of Riboflavin whic.h is* 
estimated to be about 2 mg. The 11- 
.sults demonstrate that food yeast is a 
good source of protein and a fn st -rati* 
source of the, B grouji of vitamins. 

Animal Experiments: The 
results of ^chemical analysis have. 
lx*en amply sujiported by, animal * 
feeding experiments. 'I^hongli yeast, 
is inferior, when given as a sole 
source of pniteiu to animals in 
growili U'sts, yet when combined 
with, diets consisting mainly of 
cereals it even enhances the nutritive 
value of the latter. * Tins interesting 
result was found to be due to the 
fact that yeast is poor in sulphur 
containing amino-acids like methio¬ 
nine and rich in lysine while cereals 


are vice versa. This complementary 
action of ycasi protein in cereal diets 
is obviously of great importance to 
India whert^ the diet of the vast 
majority is based mainly on cereals, 
buriher experiments with rats in 
Kngland and alw» in ('ooni:H>r have 
ilefinitely shown that food yeast 
being a goml .source of protein and 
file H group of vitamins, greatly 
improves the milritive. value of a 
diet wlmse ]iroteiu is otherwise 
d(Tiv<’d mainly from ccTcals. fii 
fact, the biological value of the 
mixture of c.eriNil jirolein with those 
ol y«‘ast is equ.il to that of a similar 
mixture with tliost' of milk. 

Trials on Human SubjaaCs: 

lirn‘«l f«KKl v(';ist h.'is Ih’cii foiifid to be 
.Ml .ic< rpt .ihic and Kciirrally * palatable 
|iM)d for human Ixith children 

and adulK. .caMl has been 

sm < t'>>''fully added t<* ^•■ea«l aifd biscuits 
withmit impaiiing patatability. 

I'ixtensive tii.als ;«re lu-iuj* inade iiieor- 
poi.itc fniMl ill ]iala1al>k* Indian 

• lishes .iitil sr\i-ial giKul nsajM's hav'C 
•dreailv bec*n '•lutnesleil. In general it is 

• ■.isier tn :id<t to the wheat <»ft<er’s 

'.•■t lhan IoIImI oI Ihe iice ealer. Hence 
'iiilher Jrlal^ ay lieforr roniplcle 

-.11* < ess is at lii<’ved in lliis dircetioil, 

• [t been (onnd ihal iiie tn.'ixiinum 
il.iily dose lor an adiill under ordinary 
< lu unisf.itiM S IS aliotil Jor. of dri<?<l 
<o»id ytMsl, • Howext;!, al le.ast lo*. can 
he taken daily without risk of diges* 
live distinbaiu'v Though fliis aiUourit 
of vefe.1 will iiH rejisr* tlw quantity 
<*f prolejii only (o a sniHil extent, tlic 
r|naiilv of th<‘ jioor i,i*real diets is dis- 
priqioiliojiaHv itnpioveil. Several (rials 
li.i\e jirovided that a smuU daily dose 
of yeast iniprovt-s their nutrition of 
nUdiT-miurished children. In Nigma 
s!d»jcel.'< with ^yrn^iUims of di^ftciency 
of t'lbunuiK have shown striking 

I tirc.s after 57^weeks' treatment .with 
lihoiit }or. of f<VKl yeast daily. 

If is clear tiiai the nutritive value 
of ffXKl yeast has lieen proverl to Ijc 
.such as to* justify its large seato produc¬ 
tion and widespr^d con.surapttoti in 
Jpdia in order to raLst; the nutritional 
level of the people at medvratc cost. 
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COLOUR IN FACTORIES 


SlK Wll.HAM 

As colour has a psyihohgical value in : 
extract from the Annual Report of the 
Year 1944, London, u'iil be of particular 
immediate post-war period. —En. 

N important mox'einent directt^cl 
to introducing positive colour in¬ 
to the interiors of factories has reccik- 
ly come into bt'ing and lia** gained 
great force during the \ <*ar. The real 
basis would seem to he a fU.‘t‘p revolt 
against the jcstln’tir. starvation 
imposed by unrelieve<i war work. 

I'his revc>lt linds its outlet not only 
in works music hut e<|ually in 
decoration. 

Tn Manchester one M*j',tion of an 
e.xhibition by the Kei niitinent and 
Traininf4 Department (*f tin* Cotton 
Hoard was <levotetl t«» displaying 
restful colours sjusuheallv for use in 
factories, b^'ether with delinitt! 
schemes for ])ainting the inachinei y, 
with results alreadv iiotahle locally ; 
and there is hardly a district fn»m 
which some report does not come 
forward of colour being intr<»duced 
in works formerly ilrapcd ^u un¬ 
mitigated grey. 

Many Inspectors re|K)rt enthusias¬ 
tically on the matter, and their 
approval repeatedly covers not oidy 
considerable positive results, but a 
wide and interesting range of as 
yet unproved p/)ssible lx*nefits, 
var>ing from improve<l mental and 
moral toijie to potential reduction 
of accidents. A woman clutrgehund*^ 
in a South London, w'orks, for 
instance, hearing that her depart¬ 
ment was to be repainted, asked * 
that* the existent brtnvn mud colour 
sliouid be coYered with something 
more cheerful. 'Ilie iilea was new • 
to the management, but w'as adopted 
and eventually carried throughout 
the works. At a large engineering 
works in the Midlands, all the 
fnachtnes have been painted a buff- 


(l.xRKhrr. 

ipeedin^i up production, the fMpmng 
Chief Inspector of Factories for tli 
interest to Imlian industries in the 

cream shade. •Working part^, 
such as tools and operating levers, 
are unpainted, and guards are red. 
Workers at first objected because 
the place hn^ked, it was said, like a 
dairy, hut have come to Iflta the 
change. I he general impression i* 
tluit the briglit app(\'iranc€* of tHe 
nuchiiu's, winch affects the whole 
atiuospluTO of the shop, has had 
a corrt^>|xmdingly beneficial effect 
on the woikers. A subsidiary 
julvautag<‘ is that the madiines 
aie ki'jit cli'aner and w'aste of oil 
is iiior<* easily t)l>serveck "The 
ili.ingc,” says one fnspector, re¬ 
fining to a newlv painted cotton- 
mill, "is most'stnktug ami lias the 
effect of making the mills look 
altogether more spacious, 'fhe 
wliol(! status of the. work is raised." 

I might multiply instance's almost 
itidefinitt'ly, or in regard to e.anteens 
could 11'fer to elalxwate mural decora* 
lions, *1101 •iuTre<juently executed by 
Irjcal s<?h(K)ls of art, to the introduc¬ 
tion of landscajK; paintings, to the 
associated^ bringytg in of flowers 
and laying otit of gardens for the 
jLsthetic satisfaction of workers, 
all patt of a profounrffy** hopeful 
civilising movement. 

The Hiitish (’oloui •(>:mncil in 
co-op«ration with the Department, 
has now in preparation an illus¬ 
trated booklet ^disigncd to give 
ex|iert direction on choice of erdours 
suitable ami available lor use in a 
very wide raiif^eof working conditions 
and environment. One cannot fail 
to be convinced that in making the 
factory a place of human habitation 
the introduction of liye colour is 
an essential element. • 
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DIARIES ARE GOOD ADVERTISING IF. 


I^ANY firms make it a practice 
of issuing diaries as 
part of their atlvert iseniont 
campaign. This jmqiose. un¬ 
fortunately, is frequently defeateil 
throtigh earelessn<‘ss in planning or 
indifh'renee in printing. 'Hie latter 
weakness can he leathly reineihetl hv 
entrusting the printing of diaties to 
reliable juesses. Bvit pl.uininii a 
diary is a more diflietilt job. The 
suggestions whirl) hillow are meant 
to enhaixf thi- a(l\ertisenient value 
of yemr diaries by improving their 
utility and tlius making them po]^ul.ir 
with v<»nr clients, both pres« nt and 
potential. 

(1) 'I'l^ie w« « k-to an-oj)ening t vpi* 
<»f tli.irv* has the .idvanlage that ea<-h 
claV ol till' Wi-ek. ts given a ll.\e<l 
position througluait the \ear. 
Monday to I'ridav are given a full 
day's spare, whereas Saturday and 
Sunday are given half a flay s spacf* 
each. • 

Some diaries j>rfivide b panels to a 
page. Hesidf s In ing a non-sjiandarfl 
prarticf*, each 'day has a dilh it nt 
positibn from week to week. Srnne 
diaries have H j)anels to a page, a 
panel for earh day and the eighth* 
fi>r menifu anda. 

(2) There is no standanl prat ti(c 
in tin; matter of jniblir. holiflays ; 
they vary arcoiding to tin; prov’hifas. 
Diaries should indicate all public 
holidays, not only for ih^ir local 
value in different provinces, but al.sf» 
because a holiday in anotlu:r pro¬ 
vince, may requinr 3*011 tf> atldres.s 
urgent letters or to wire differently. 

(3) Most diiflrif'S jirfiviflecalenthirs 
of the past 3’earanil the folhiwing 3*ear. 
The current year is ignored. This 
is a mistake, as it is most convenient 
to have a calendar of the curn-nt 
year prominently before you. The 


best place for, this is on the cover 
page where it is readily accessible, 
and pniinimuitly visible wiienever 
tin* fliaiy is ttlost'd. This snggt'stion 
is rareiy carried, out, prol>ably 
because th«^ cover page is of great 
atlveilising value. Hut to ignore 
this .suggestifin is shfU'i-sighted, 
becau.M* any other practice detracts 
from the usefidness of a diary. 

. , V. ’ 

(.|) Di.uif's generally contain 
informafi(U) f»n pf»stage and otluT 
subj(*cts fif general interest. This 
information is u'-tialh' poorly con- 
df-nscii .iiid takf''* np more rf>f)ni thati^ 
ncce.ss.irv. (if*neral information 
slntiild bf' properly .schf^duled, 
infhxcfl in ihif'k <'liar.icteis, and 
pl.iffd in alphabetical onhT'hu easy 
icIfTf n« c, fnfotnratiou ihat is iimst 
nschil is the follow'iii/, : ^Postage, 
'l:i\atii>n, Piovihcc? ni.-I (rovernors. 
Ministries, Sec.rethr res, lTolkla3*s. 

I'ifh s, an<l other c.ah ridars, 

• 

(5) Sirtce the inhrrmation nsjuir- 
< d hy e;n h peisfjn ilitfers acc(*nl- 
iit, to his spffilic. requirements, 
Ih. iflftjd fliat.y Wfiuld he a loose.- 
le^f one t(> enable (hi' iiulividu.at 
’ to insert wh.'itever inform.ition he 
needs for leafl^' referetua*. 

l‘>fun art exarifination fd many 
(h.iries, th*: following ifjeas have 
been e^1 r;o leff ; 

in) .\ Oik k or <loul>le linu t!!i ruled 
iK'tweeii nioMths to tiKltcaO: clearly tho 
(lose of one titoiiOt and tlte Tleginning of 
the next- bf>r example : 

January ^ist January 31st 

•February ist, , I-'ebru.ary ist 

iff) IV,r the,conv« nience of rnotorists, 
lighting np tunes, road <li!fl.anc«Kf, mileage 
s.tmmary .and foi^ntila.* aru provided. 

(r) In the general information section, 
it ts, cr.,nvenient to imdude dates of 
inq>ortant* anniversaries under suitable 
hearlings. For instance, a Mininter of 
Religion wouM tw interested in knowing 
tfic date on which Ash We^nesrlay, Good 


2 d 3 
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r /%jr jita^4 
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SEWRI, FORT ROAD. 

BOMBAY, IS 

Mana qiiKj Director ■ 

N B. BHAGAT. 

m MANUTACTUkl 

ST IIL,B1^A IS.COPPER 
ANd ALUMINIUM LYP- 
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\ Friday, and other important religious 
’ anniversaries fall. 

(if) People who play cards would like 
; to have the rules and score-tables of 
Auction and Contract Bridge. 

{e) Most people could do with tables 
of weights and measures. 

(6) As new diaries are frequently 
» late, it is important to allow fuU 

diary space for January and a few 
blank sheets for the following 
month-i. 

(7) - The last but probably the 
most important suggestion is that 
diaries should be printed and issued 
early in December, so that the user 
has suffirient time to transfer entries 
oi anniversaries and other important 
days from the old to tjie new diary. 
If this is not doru:, your eli<‘nts will 
be inconvenienced and use a compe¬ 
titor's diary which is on time. This 
should be i)oriu* in mind if the diary 

' is regarded .is advertising mat< rial. 


r 


Brain 

teasers 


mm. €0*45. •vmt.ixKeim 


, 1 I have two lamps, c>n»j of four •caiulle 
jK>wer, aiul one of nine-candle power. 
! If the former is jo feel distant, h«>w far 
. away must 1 place lb*' latter to give me 
j the same amount of light ? 

; O Two ilucks before ,1 duck, two ilucks 
; ^ iH'hind a thick and a duck in the 
41 middle, are iiow many ducks ? 

! O A man has a stjuare plot upon which 
i he wishes to build a house facing the 
j stri'ct, with a ilriveway around the other 
1 three side's. He w*<mts the bouse to cover 
{ the^mc amount of land as the drr«reway. 

I How wide shall he make the driveway, 

I the plot being loo feet'cacli way t 

lrK2X3X'!|\5X6X7X8 
i * X o X o = ? 

• I £1 A cxiw is tethered to the comer ol a 
I bam 25. feet square, by a rope 100 feet 
t long. How many square feet can she 
i grace ? 

m 
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DO UNTO 

C OURTESY appears to be a 
forgotten virtue today. Wo 
meet with nulouess in ;«lmost 
eveiy walk of life : wlu'thor in tlie 
street, in our shops, or on public 
Iranspiirt vehicUs. 'I'he War with 
its inevitable shor(agi‘s is probably- 
responsible to a large extent i<»r the 
decline in court<'sy in our bn.''iness 
relations; oveirrowding isj)H)bilblv 
to blame s«»ine »>f the riuleness 
which confionts us in buses and 
trams. But whatever the cauM*. 
there is little doubt that <lisrourt<'SV 
has beeoiue a habit with us~ -a habit 
which wo must break at all costs. 

There is a fundamental law in 
Physic.s that to evi-rv action tluTc is 
an t*qual an<l o]>]>osite reaction. 
This law Indds g<Htd also in tlx* 
splu're of <uir business and .social 
activities. In ordinary languag**, if 
you expect c<»urtesy from others, 
you must be courteous with others ; 
if you (‘Spect service from «»thers. 
you must learn how to ask for it. 

I had an opportunity n‘c/^n*tly of 
studying be,havionr in war*fra\’<‘<l 
London, From this study, 1 liavi * 
developed a technique con.'ii.sting, 
of nothing mor<’ than goo<l manners 
-which has won civilily and jiioinpt 
service in ail directions, whetlierit 
be in securmg accomiiXKlatioii, <»ra 
table in a hottfl, or in shopping, or 
in travelling. 

The success has boen so out- 
sUmding that I have made many 
friendships amongst tl»e wide circle 
of tradesmen by whom I have had 
the privilege of Jx^ing starved. Many 
have volunteered compliments—“ If 
there w'ere more enstorners like you, 
it jwould make a world of difference." 
M^y have put aside supplies for 
me. Some have gone to the extent 


OTHERS. ... 

i>f telephoniug^to s;iy that something 
or t>tlx‘r that 1 w.mted is available, 
and woidd I please call for it at my 
convi'fiience. Tlx* rxdices NO 
( Iii.VKlCTTKS ipi>.\Y or NO 
BEER mean little loquMiple who arc 
courteous and considerate m their 
.qqnxiach (or these and other similar 
.seaice aiuenitie.^, Tlx'y invariably 
rect iv< supplies fiom '* under tbc 

i^umler." * • 

On obtaining »ommo<lities which 
are in \«Ty .short supplies, frieixls 
havi* Irerpientlv ask« <l me how I do 
it. 'I’he tecliniqiii* is shiqde. Hut 
it all (lepemlsoii how you ])raclisc it, 
The first prjnci]>le is to give con.si- 
deration * ;uid stTvice without any 
thought of rew.ud. 'flii.s is 
.ihsointelv lundamcntal The longer 
you pra«tis<* this (!■:» », the- more 
pk asure \'tMi wdl dt ri\e in serving 
otlxrs. E\erv <f.iy <»ff<'rs you 
<;ppoituiiitie^ to he considerate of 
tlx wt’llare of others, ^'on m.ayolfer 
N'oir arm to ;i blind, aged, or young 
|t< son and help Ititn across a 
sti< et. • You yiav hoM llie shop dotir 
open it> alhtw the person following 
• vt)ii to*eiiter or leave without the 
po«-siiniitv of the d«*or hanging in 
liis f.ice, .Von may clo.se the shop 
door t«» keep the drauglil out. 
llx-se .lie ju.sfc a ji:w «»f the oppor- 
tuiiiliis which cane vour way ever 
so fnspx Mlly. 

.\n efjually wluable ])rinciple is 
to tie.'it al^ peo]>le with unwearying 
eiyirtcsv and resjiect. A ploasiint 
■' (iood Murnrtig •' makes a lUost 
undid inirbduction., A smiki 
relieves tcnnmes.s of facial expression 
an<l a<Ids warmth to your voice and 

vour gre-eting, 

• 

Every individual, whatever his 
status or pro£cs.sion iruiy U;, likes to 
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feel that he is doing an important 
job. The truly courteous person 
does not ignore this basic fact. 

The response you receive frtun 
people is influenced, to asurf>risingly 
large extent, by your t«>ne and 
accent. Tlie point is to act and 
speak naturally, and inon* or le.ss on 
the level of the ]K‘rsun you arf 
speaking to. An Oxford acceitt may 
be invaluable in the social rirclQ to 
which you hehuig, but it will not 
take you far with an onlinary sho])- 
keeper, or an uneducatetl tratiesinan. 

Plan to s<‘t aside a little extra 
time, wluui it is mutuallv convenient 
t<» e.xc.hange pl<*asantiies with those 
on whom you call for s<'rvice. 'Ihis 
w'ill help you overcome a lot of 
hesitancy* in the opposite number, 
an<l will win vou his acrpiaintaiice- 
ship, if not Itis frieiuKhi]). The 
weather is always :i suitable to])ic 
with which to open. .'\s op])ortunity 
offers, you can throw in a w<»rd of 
ap])rec.iaty)n of some seivice yoti 
have received. Most j)eople can <lo 
with a word of praise. TIuto is 
nothing derogatory in this ; •fi>r w’e 
all like onr efforts, however humblt' 
they may be. to be api)reciated. • 
Most people like to be taken notie.e ^ 
of. Enquiries about their health, »)r 
that of their familit's, show that you 
are interested in them. Be prolific 
in the u.se o*f THANK YOU. This 
costs little, and when said with 
sincerity iiTeans so much to the » 
recipient. 

• 

I hav'c ii.sed these simple principles 
through several years, and they liave 
always brought me handsome divi¬ 
dends by way; of greater mutual 
satisfaction. But !^w'ord of w'arning 
is necessary. True courtesy springs 
from an enlightened heart. It will 
not do merely to put on an act. 
Your behaviour must be founded on 
a genuine desire to " Do Unto Others ' 


As You Would Have Others D$ 
Unto You.’* 


Urban Transportation 

/lom />nfr jAi) 

coin|K*tition from fret or iKfliyw-cast 
facilities proviiletl at pilblic expt*nsc. 

7. I'arkuig r<*gulation.s should recog- 
in/c tliat praetirally every huilding, 
inchitling residences, retpiires frequent 
i>r iH'casioiial service hy trucks, and 
should make siith service feasihle. 

S. Where the volume of commercial 
vciiuic loading and unloading justifKs^ 
ollvtrcct facilities therefore should t>e 
ie<|uiris| for new buildings. This re<|uire* 
ment should apply to existing commercial 
buildings where economically feasible; 
otherwise, curb loading zones should bo 
established for the extlUHive use of 
conimercial vehicles during reasonable 
puk iip and delivery hours. 

o Since, notwithstanding allineasurea 
whith < .01 Ih' provhlcd at reasonable 
i.ost. the trallic and transportation 
problems in niattv icnire, wi|]| remain 
difticiilt, every etlArt ;hm:id In? made to 
facilitate and eiunuragt the use ot Iransit 
.servi».e as m the pubhe interest. 

10. raxuahs, in t oinmuiiitics where 
tliere is extensive detnami for their 
.^i -vice, should be regulated as common 
t.t riers ami reasonably restricUnl a.s to 
iiiimber : they should Im; cm oiirageil to 
cstahhslf fiMvl* stands and to limit 
cruising , ]>ris>f of financial rcN]>oiisibiiity 
’.shoiihl* f#* rcquiicil of their owners and 

t harges slifiuht be •ilcterinimsl by the 
las I meter. 

• • 

11. htli* lent public pa.ssenger trahs* 

}»ortalion can Ixjst Ik; altaingil through 
pi i\ ate pperalioif under proper regulation, 
(entraiized as 1r> eai li metro]K>litan area 
in a single IhkIv with jiiri.vlu tion ,ovcr 
all tv]^H>s of carriers and witli increased 
ctn|>hasi.s on improviKl facilities and 
service. * • 

iz. 'Ihc use of staggered work houra 
to*sf>rejul traijsiy an^ street traffic peaks 
shouki lie eiK.oiiraged as a continuing 
contribution id cfficicnc)k and relief of 
congestion ; further experimentation 
shnuhi tw made with limited stops, 
turn'backs, express service and other 
meihexift o( expediting transit ofierations ; 
unwarranted t'xtensionH anci other an- 
proffiable services affecting the financial 
stability of the transit carriers sholild 
be discouraged * 
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Let your plans for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLLERITH 

Electrical Punched Card Equipment 

. WHICH. IS USED THE WORLD OVER FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ACCOUNTING, COSTING, STATISTICS AND OTHER RECORDS. 


Our Staff of Experts In Office Organisation* are read/ to help In the 
framing of your plans. Alternatively our Service Bureaux at Delhi, 
Calcutta and Bombay can deal, speedily ahd economically, with work of 
any volume which Is of a sporadic nature. 

THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO., LTD., 

PRATAP BUILDINGS, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, 

NEW DELHI. 

Central Avenue, Esplanade Road, 

CALCUTTA. BOMBAY. 

LAHPMC • MADRAS « AJMCR - CHAKLAUA • LUCKNOW • CAWNPORE • SIMLA • ftcVLON 
POONA • TATANAOAR - MEERUT - JUBBULPORE > KIRKEE - SHAJAHANPUR - KHAMARIA 
SECUNDERABAD - ASANSOL > TRICHI NOPOLY - BURMA. 



9 


This well-known range of s/nthetic 

• a 

en^pnd finishes will be available 
again very Ihortiy.* Register your 
order now* 



mOB* INGHAM CLi^ & COMPANY 

. lAKBHMI BUHJMNOS, SIR P. HBHTA RD.* BOMBAY. 1, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA 

* V * 
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ADOLPHUS 'tHE HUSKY . 



Adolphus was a husky cl<-tp 
Who laughed at cuts an»l '« r.ttclu's. 

JHfc cart*<i ifw hruiscs fiot a r«]> 

And scorric-d arlhesive pat«'.h»*s. . 

Onr aftcrncHUi, not hec^fing much. 

He sligljJ:ly cut his Anger : • 

'Twas nuvcT in hi« thoughts that such 
A triAi/ig ‘ scratcli * coultl hm^j-r. 

Por days he laughc<] and workc'd and played. 

All germs and dirt defying. * 

, Till w'licn, tor* late, he sought first aid , 

Tly? Doctor said ' You're dying 

REMEMBER, OMCC THE SKIN IS BROKSN, 

THE WAY FOR DEADLY GERMS IS, ORBN, 

rourtesy—#f. S. P. A. 

These cartoons in a coloured feooklet form arc available at the 
Safety Hoolcshop. Electric House, I'drt, iiomtiay, at a« 4 eacl^ 
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. .Kie .1946 M PERSONS LOST 
* ^OeS ANO 72 WERE 

their lives 
of standing. NSAR 

■X—os^^^Cn." 

footboards ^ 

1 trains. _ 


UMirimm^/ w 
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.Importance of First Aid 

John Doe was regarilt*(i as a 
^^rilliant man— and an extremely 
busy one. He had ac<|\iired a vast 
fund of knowledge about certain 
things, and his services were 
constantly in demand. One day 
his services were needed as never 
lH‘h>re, but he suddenly disc(»vered. 
much to his horror and dismay,* 
that he was unable to do thf wne 
thing in the world he im»st wantrf'd 
to do—save a life. 

While Doe and his lo-yeur old 
boy were enjoying a drive through 
the c<i\intry one day, they met 
an unex|)ecte<l visitor- accident ! 
'Phe boy was badly injiired, but 
the father was iiot. 'Phe bright n'<l 
bloo<l spurting from a wound on 
the boy’s .throat was \ery serious 
... .Doe knew that.... Htit what 
could he do to stop it ? To him. a 
tounii(]uet had always been just 
another word in the dictionary.... 
With all liis learning, digital ami 
direct ]>re.s.-«ure meant \ tTy little. ,. . 
First aid had always .seemed stuh 
an insignificant subjt‘<'l c.onnKin*d 
with what he was doing but jiow', 
faced with an emergency, what he 
wouldn’t give to know a little abotit 
it. Before help could arrive, the 
boy died in his father's arms. 

iimjxirtaiice of position in life is 
no assurance against injury, 'Phe 
important question i.s; “ Arc you 
qualified to meet an etnergemy 
where first jiid is required ? 

* * * , 

Personnel Officers 

Personnel Officers are tho.so 
jicr.son& spr'cially qualified by train- 
* ing and experience to advise in the 
formation of personnel policy; to 
secure understanding^nd application 
of that policy' at all levels of the 
organization and to be responsible 
for the appropriate e.xecutive duties 
arising therefrom. 


Family^' Good lo Knoyk 

The Father of Success is Work, 

The Mother of Success is Ambition, 

The Oldest Son is.t'oinmon Sense, 

Some of the other bojn are Perseverance. 
Honesty, Thoroughness, Foresight, 
Kuthusiasm and Co-i^fHTation. 

The Fldi'st Daughter is Character. 

Some of her sisters arc (.'heerfHlnes.s, 
Loyalty, Courtesy, CJfre, F.conomy, 
Sincerity, and Ifurmutiy. 

The Ikiby is Opportunity. 

(k't well acquainted with “the oW" 
man" WORK and you will la* 
.d)le to get along pr(*tty well with all 
the lest of the family. /., .-f. iF/Z/jams., 
* * * 

Correct Filing 

Your Piling department costs yon 
nioie than you think it docs. Correct 
filing will sitve you lime, aiul money. 

Ikdter have a look at your Pil«*s. 
If you Piml them congi'sted with 
bumhes of ilog-cared paja-rs, and 
if it takes from five to ten mimiteti 
to find a paper, then v - ir filf*s need 
an overhaul. • 

IliTe an* four suggestions: - 
(i) l/'.se guide tabs, .so that pajaTS 
<au be found more quickly. 

. i) When a ])iqM*r is takt'ii out, 
inv rt up " Out " card. 

(}) ( h-an Mb and destroy pa|H.TS 
fre<]uetttk'. 

• (.4) Have om* file for temporary 
papers tliat.caii b«*,ch'stroyerl in six 
months.— '//kr Efficiency Magazine, 

* , ♦ * 
K^ping Customers 

^ In Amt'rican airfiorts which buzz 
witli life the foH4:>wing motto.s are. 
disi)layefl anil are fmndred per cent 
, acted up to. Tliey are— 

1. * ('.Mslomers .mako our busineHS; 

c.itstomers will keep us in business. 

2. There is no excuse* for lack of 
courtesy, nu excuse for being 
impatient. 

,'^1. There is no legal rationing of 
politeocss, no curtatlm«*nt of smiles. 
4. There is 110 official ceiling to l>e 
pleasant while on the job.'—(7’/u; 

' Madras Joumai of Co-operation). 
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A quaint method of washini; 
clothes, dating back presumably 
to cave-man days>—when the 
prevailing idea was that the 
harder you Itit anything the 
better the result I Clothes how¬ 
ever aren't made to stand up 
to such barbarous treatment. 
Then W’hy shorten their pre¬ 
cious life, when a 1 ( you need do 
is to follow these simple Hints 
for better and aiore economical 
washing I 

SOI 

WASHING SQAl^S 

TOMCO SALES DEPT., 
BOMSAY. 

THE TATA OIL MILLS CO., LTD. 


SOAK clothes in tveirm 
u^cer. This helps M loosen 



irSE 501 SOAP SPARING¬ 
LY—jti.st as %nuch os ts n€- 
cessary^ This wilt save soap 
and preserve your clothes. 




RINSE THOROUGHLY in 
clean tvafer to remove oil 
traces o# soafb—and for 
tessty clean cloches of wMcK 
gpoti*II he proud^ 
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STRIKES, MANAGEMENf AND ADVERTISING * 

By H. C. Jain, 

Director, Sational Advertising Service, Lid., liomht^v. 

U V are indebted to Mr. Jain for permitting us to reprodme his timely article 
on the prevalent labour unrest and its cure. ir<* take pleasure thet/fore in present¬ 
ing our readers teith this vital and timely discussion though ffT^a someithat 

abbreviaU'd form l^i'. 


WKDIA has never witnessctl a fn'fiod 
so replete with strikes us it is dohi^ 
today. In Honihay alone, since the 
be^inniiifj of this year npto the 2«)th 
of July, there liavi- betui more 
than {(»() strikes* from indu.stiial 
dispiit* s al<*ne, besides the political 
hartals. Almost i‘v«'rvoni- se<‘tns.to 
be ^’(dtin^ fed tip with llieV\ee]»tion 
of perhaps thos«’ who are on siriki'. 
Sonx'oiie PiMuarked in nltei disjjnst 
the oth»r day that tlu' l.isj war 
gave us inihien/.a, this has given 
us strike fever. W'liat we are ex¬ 
periencing n<jw is merely a for<*- 
shatloW" a foretaste of much mon 
that is vet to come. 

The mt*«litine for this frvtr, as 
far as management is «onr,erne«l, 
is to tieat lab<»ur as human bt fngs ; 
as men and women wlm desire 
seriniiy, justice, and self-re.spcc.t 
as much as anylxxly else ; ami it 
should <lo its b<*st to j)rovidt; these. 

Besides providing imjuoved 
service and ^working conditions, it 
should advertise to win over the 
workeis and to educate the public. 
To do this, it should emjdyy the 
same techniques that have been so 
successfully u.sed by the manage* 
ment to sell its products, its w'ares, 
its ser^ces. 

To its labour;, the management 
should trumpet aboujt all the benefits 
it piovides it. The other day the 
writer met a worker employed in a 
really progres.sive comjiany which 
is doing all it can for its employees 
and a^ed how he felt about the 


IxMU'fits his employer wa.s affordilf|^ 
him. The \frit(T was stir])riscd 
wlu'u tlie worker r<*plied ; "Oh! 
This is Ix'ing done IxTaiisi' of th*> 
law; the (iovaninent wants it." 
l.abour lakes all the benefits pro- 
vid«-<l to it for granted. Even the 
gains in wages and w'oiking condi¬ 
tions are rredited n<»t to the 
V.tunpany, but t’illH'r to the Union 
or to the (roveinmcnl. Wjjiat use 
is it It) tlo so nmc.li to witi 4he public, 
if a company cannot win its <iwn 
employees : It is vi " \itaK there¬ 
fore, tliat wht'iiev't a company 
institutes a l)4'netit. it .should pul 
selling etfoit-into it: it should let 
everyom? of its einphiyees know 
th.it it is just lM<'ause the inanage- 
iijt lit i.s really iiit«'H*ste<l in the 
welfan*»of workers that it is 

providing this or that b«'nefit. 

• • • 

* No man can tal«* any interest in 
hi-i w<»ik if lie floe> not know why 
lu’ is tloiiig it. The management, 
therefore, .should tell ea«',h*one how 
hi;, or her work eontrilnit»'S to the 
tinishod pnaluct and to which 
]>urjjosc‘ the pr^iduct is n.sdd. Kach 
compaiu' should liave an employee 
jniblication—typt? of House Organ 
- which shouhl play up in its 
columns whatever the company does 
for its employees, Bach worker 
should ree.eivc a copy of the com- 
j>any’.s annual report, and' this 
should be, .so written that he can 
easily understand it. (Sec " Efficiency 
News," March 1946.) Neal and inter¬ 
esting booklets and foldcis explaining 
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the policy ,of the company, ancl 
the benefits it affords its employees 
should be c<>mpil<;d, and these 
should be presented to (‘very worker 
at the time he is apfK>inted. 

Kiisiness should advertise not just 
to sc^ll its products, but to explain 
to the publK/plain economic truths, 
to sweep away the. accumulation of 
false propaganda which the oppo¬ 
nents of competitive systems .are 
continuously spreading before the 
public.' Some one has suggested 
that at least 10 i>er cent of the lime 
and money that business spends on 
product advertising should be 
spent on explaining to the ])ublic 
the economics of ])riv'ate enterprise. 

At this stage it will not be out of 
place to repeat what ( hrist said 
alviut x()()o years ago “ Therefor all 
things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you. do ye 
even t(» them.” Tf this golden rule 
is .applied to all relations between 
management and labour, it would 
render unnecessary all labour unions, 
and labour legislation, and indus¬ 
trial ]>eace and prosperity would 
reign. Labour ami in.anagement 
should not Ivhavc'^. as ‘enemies. 
Both should droi» the feeling o| 
antagoni.sm and, distrust* “Botli 
should realise that the interests of 
the labour and the “capital are 
identiralt- the objectives the same. 
Both should co-oj)erjate with each 
other and it is only in that 

Indian lousiness and industry' can . 
progress and with-it Indian labour. 

* During the nu^nthi t-ttUed April 

the number of nian-davn tost exceeded * 

70.00,000. k . ' 

tmamerm 

I. 45 feet. 

3 * 0.1 

4. o. 

*5 30,290 S((uare feet. 



Those Deadly Blondes 

Now comes a story from a responsibla. 
chemical safety engineer, ma The Sorth 
American Fietdman and The Weekly 
Underwriter. lK>th respected publications 
in insurance circles. 

Two trained women operators in a 
manufacturing plant were mixing 
powflered magnesium and pota.ssium 
perchlorate in ;i mixer commonly called 
a '* sweetie barrel.” Tliey were instruct¬ 
ing a new employee—a sparkling blonde. 
Asithey were dumping the Kaleh from the 
mixer, the blonde trietl to prevent a 
lignite ball from falling out of the mixer. 
In attempting to push the ball back, a 
spark of static electricity j\im|>ctl from 
the hand of the blonde to the metal barrel 
of the nnxer. This si)ark ignited the 
contents of the ml.xer, ('au.sing a serious 
explosion., TIk' two trained operators 
were seriouslv lnirne<i. but the blonde 
got off with only miiu>r burns on one 
iiand. The side of the l>>.iilding was 
blown out. 

The blonde was wearing silk underwear 
which, as she moved about, genor.ated 
static electricity. Since she wa.s iiisulat- 
e«l by rubbers (»ver her safety shoes, she 
l)ecame a human condenser. 'I'hc store*! 
electric charge was disch.u'ged when she 
got her hand near the " swcet.‘e biirrel.” 

The moral to be concluded j(rom this 
little story isn’t to beware of hot blondes 
in silk .underwear (although this isn't had 
advice under certain circumstance's) but 
rather that a very small spark .sometimes 
touches off a very large explosion. If you 
have to lie around explosive gas or dust 
mixtures, beware of what you do. You 
suddenly may find yourself some place 
you don't want to be, jiropelled there by 
a force you don't like .—Safety Bulletin. 
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fvitTHiK erniw- wcmas 

As In dM grtit days of Hie past, CASTKOL afaln takes the 
lead In postwar motor racing. It Is Hiterestinf to note |hat 
otic of 73 competitors for the Swiss Motor Cycle Grand Prtx, 64 
relied on CASTROL. Inchidint all the winners for each class 
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HASEAATI 


All these fowfous Concineout drivers ch^ CASTROL. 
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Tbe onimmiiim; ffiitiiwt of tl» Vamliill lAy 12 and 14 inciodo oU-oImI 
weigbt-mviBg duot-ptoof oad roHlo^iwPoof integMl oonitnietloa { 
■nodeni ovcr*lieod va|ye dodgn witli tiz pluMe ocMmooigr 

ontoetioB; douUe-anlmnatfe ignltfoa eontrol oud doidda IlMnBoitit 
control bf cooling, independent Ibont wlieel cpclRltal contonBed 
Bynchfomedi genre AND nnife milee per gniin* Per IwdMir 
portieulnn, contact jmue ncareet Vamdball dealrr. • 






















THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY (INDIA) LTD. 


lOMMT • LAHOMS - KAMCHI • CALCUTTA • HAORAS • aWNKRE. 
NfW DELHI • COIMIATINIE • DANCAIOIIE . MYDEMIAO (0||.) 



.This well-known range of synthetic 
enamel finishes will be available 

• t • 

« again very shortly.* Register your 

prder now* 
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CO-OPERATION IN TRADE 


U NTIL recently, it was customary 
for some manufacturers to form 
cartels or trusts for the ])riinaiy 
purpose of controlling prices-• u'/VA- 
out any concern for the consumer. , ^ 
Cartels have beeit definetl as 
" a^eements as to price; as to the 
division of selling territory into 
districts; as to the restriction of 
output of each niemlxT, or as to 
the share of eacli member unit in 
the loss or profit realised by the 
whole trad<‘.” (icnerally sjieaking! 
cartels were tleveluped in Kuro])e, 
particularly in fiermany, where the 
('ommon Law permitted Muii 
arrangements in restraint of trade. 

Trusts, on the other hand, have 
been dehned as ** mergers of indus¬ 
trial units where the individual 
plants become mere technical 
workshops of one enterpiist', under 
the control t>f one dominating will." 
In the main, their development, is 
peculiar to the U.S.A. 

The realisation that nnrestricteil 
competition leads ev'entually t<» 
destruction, and that co-operation 
between producers and distributors 
benefits industry as well as the 
consumer, led, ultimately to the 
formation of Trade Associations. 

Industry, wJiiLt appreciating that 
competition is both an inccntiv<‘ 
and a stimulant, realised .that tlie 
real life-blood of trade is constructiv'e 
co-operation between integral units. 

The primary object of a Trade 
Association is to, base prices on 
a standard system of costs. Such a 
policy is most beneficial to the 
producer as well as to the consumer. 

Before proceeding further, it 
should' be made dear that the 
t^dnrlying policy of a Trade Associa- 


tioti is radically dift'oreiit to that 
of a cartel or trust., TH^,,policy 
of the latter is usually to exploit 
the consumer. A trade association 
seeks to achieve co-operation 
between picnlucers for llie ultimate 
benefit of the consumer. 

It is true that many Trade 
.Xssoeiations do iu>t control prices. 
Hut oven these secure many other 
valuable a<lvantages from co-opera* 
tion. 

In modern waifare, the chief 
iauicern of industry is the eflicient 
utilisation of our niatoiials, and 
c<mlrol of production and costs. 
In or«loi to .'ichicve thf'•* <»bjects, 
cloM* contact is necoss.u bi'twwn 
(iovt'inmont and Imlustry. A 
'hath? Association serves a must 
nsi'ful j>uipose in such cases by 
sjxaking and acting for a specific 
indi: iiv as a whole. I'hi'* explains 
wh\ ’u; first W'oild War encouraged 
the ioi Illation of I nnlc Associ.itions. 
Ill the pcace»^tl(at followed, the 

• advant.agej^ of this co-operation 

• ln*<ame mf>re apparent, and .so the 
movrmeiit sprcail. 

In Hritain there arc about 2,500 
rvgioiuil Iradc This 

figuro is • cxce'cdcd in the case of 
tin; r. S. A, In India, it appears 
•that wc have less than 2«o such 
associations edvering different 
businesses and trades. In order 
*to siveeU up the imlustrial develop¬ 
ment of this country, and in order 
to secure the* benefits of this 
advancemcMit to iftdustry as well as 
to the consumer, we urge the forma¬ 
tion of Trade Associations to cover 
all the major trades in the country. 

Ii^ this age of democracy, the, 
initiative to form Trade Associations 
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THOR TRANSMISSION SELTING 



IHOR TMMSIIUSSION SaTING wiU 

help not only your production 
figures, but also your balance 
sh^. for in these days of ex¬ 
pensive overheads, it is essential 
*to u^ the product which gives 
you the most efficient and 
longest trouble-free service. 


THOR Transmission Belting does 
, this, because 

1. Its sturdy construction holds 
fasteners securely. • 

2. Its high-tensile fabric is im¬ 
pregnated with live rubber to 
withstand severe flexing. 

3. Its firm grip on the pulleys 
transmits the maximum power 
without slip. 

4. .On Fork drives, its .square-edge 
construction ensures control 
without fraying. 

lEPLACE YOUR OWN DRIVES WITH 

THOR TRANSMISSION BELTING NOW 

TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS. REDUCE 

EXPENSES. AND ENSURE THE MAXIMUM 

POWER FOR THE LONGEST TIME. 


good/ixaw 

THf enertsTtutu m KOBBte ^ 


GOODI^AR 

THE'MAKERS OP 600DYBA|E TYRES 
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must come from industrialists jmd ‘l^oforo concluding/ wo should like 
consumer^; it ^hould bt' liorn «»f to make two suggestions. ^First, 

the strains and stresses of the that each I'hambor of Commerce 

practical difficulties and disailvan appoint a Coninnltt'o to study the 
tages experienced by both these gfueial qiu’stion with particular 

classes in the abs<‘nc,e of co-'*peration reference to the trades in its own 

between producers. 'Ihere is aiea. Second, that our readers form 

ccrtainlv no need to wail f*»i dis« nssitm gioups within tlteU* own 

Governnient to take the liist ^ business to examine the proposal in 
step. res|H'ct of thrir own particular trade, 

ADVENTURES OF SAMMY DARE 



Tli«y lo^«d to left and then to right. 
To MO no motor* wore in 
** lt*s safe* ** saM Sammy Haro. 

•• Lot'* run I — 

**l want to ^ and buy a bun I*' 

3^7 


(To be cmlinUfd.) 
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ARE WE PROCRESSING ? 


TT is an irrev(»cablo law o£ nature 
* that no individual can remain 
static. He must advance, or he niu>t 
lose ground. We do not say this in any 
narrow materialistic sense. Nor is 
this universal law limited only t<» 
individuals : it applies equally to the 
community as a whole \vi* m.»k«^ 
progress, or we fall back : \vf ean- 
not remain stationary. , 

I*rogre.ss implies careful thought. 
sound planning, and effective action. 
Mere activity, howeVcT energetic it 
may be, iloes not necessarily mean 
progress; f<kr soinul au<l f\ny an* 
often nusleailing. in other wor^ls, 
we must spend some time meas\ning 
the woith of our activities in terms 
of the j^r^igre-.-. of tin* c»unmunity. 
The question'^ which fi»ll<»w have 
lK*eii hirmulated to piovide a \aid- 
stick for measuring the progress of • 
the commuuitv. 

What ha- the c.ommimity done, 
and what js it rloing, with its natural 
resources land, miiiei.ds, and 
water r W'hat i- tuir attitude, ami 
what are our methods, in leg-.n^l to 
the conservation of our iiatmal 
resources ? Ihis que-ti<in coucenis, , 
not only the coinnmnitv a- a whole, 
but the imhvidiials wJi«» coini>risi< 
♦he community. Are our individual 
homes, gardens, the streets adjoin¬ 
ing our horfirs, and our ])la<:es of 
work clean and ordr i ly ? 

\\*hat do* wo rlo w*th our spare , 
time ? Is it spent jnofuablv' in the 
development <if our ju^-onal and 
impersonal assets, or is it squandered 
aimlostoly ? 

What degree of sup]>ort do we 
lend to the governmental and muni¬ 
cipal authorities ifi bettering the 
civ'ic amenities f>f th<* community ’* 
Do we supjK)rt these authorities 
spontaneously, or do we try to evade 
our responsibilities in this r^ard? 


Since every community "is regu¬ 
larly visited by fires, and other 
natural disasters, what organisations 
have we set up to deal with tliese 
emorgeiicies ? Are the precautions 
and services providerl in this con¬ 
nection kept in elTicient working 
cavmlititui ? 

W'hat is the extent of borrowjng 
in tlu‘ commimity ? Has litigation 
increased or decreased since last 
year, or since the last previous 
sui vey ? Mow do present statistics 
compare with ]>revious ones in the 
matter of health, crime, sickness, 
druukenmss, and gambling in the 
i ominunity ? 

Is uuemplovmeid on the increase 
oi -dcciva-e ? What is the extent 
«*f absf'iilecism in business "and in- 
dustiv.'' What si(.| ^ are being 
taken to curb tjiis < lossaU loss of 
m.'in hours everyrla;^ f Has there 
b«a‘n any improvement m employer- 
rmplovee uJatums in the com¬ 
munity, or js iiidtislrial activity 
• * I imlicallN' paralyserl by strikes 
.Old lock-ouls ? 

Has-the .ita««lard of living im- 
piovi'd or derdiiieil ? In order to 
.answer This (jucstioii satisfactmily. 
It will n<»t <lo lueiely to consider the 
av'eragf* iiicftme of the working class. 
Has pnxluction increasctj in |)ro- 
poi lion to tln iftcreasein wjiges in the 
l ommunit v's otlnaes and factories ? 

What mrsisiircs is tJie qmimunity 
pui suing in tho matter of uplift, 
vouth,’service, recreation, spiritual 
d< yelopment, arul other current affairs 
tMith internal aftd ifitcrriatiotial ? 

It is certainly not suggested that 
this r|U<*stionnaire is by any means 
complete. But it hi hopctl that the 
propfised questions will lead the way 
to a mor<! thorough anrl searching 
analysis of the community's efforts 
tdw'ards its betterment.—A.S.T. 
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JOB EVALUATION 


letter recently appeared in 
the London Times on the subject 
of Job£\'aluation in industry. Since 
wage policies are being reviewed all 
over the world at present, and since 
job evaluation appears to be the 
only scientific basis of wage fixation* 
we reproduce below extracts ftom 
the letter just referred to. • 

“ Certain of our more modern in¬ 
dustries have applied the technique 
known in labour management circles 
a.s " point rating " in order to de¬ 
termine the proper relationship, in 
terms of wage rates between the 
various jobs in a particular industry, 
e.g., moulder, fitter. 

Point rating aims, first, at arriving 
at an equitable rate for each job, 
and establishes the proper relation 
of one job to another ; this is done 
by malung the closest possible sur¬ 
vey of aril the factors concerned 
according to a formula devised to 
be applicable with minor ;|(}just- 
ments to most types of industry. 
Secondly, it aims at arriving at the 
proper wage for the individual 
employed on the job. The nomen¬ 
clature used for the first is " job* 
rating," and for the second " merit 
rating." 

The analysis is split up into four 
main sectiohs: ( 1 ) Skill, training, 
and experience; ( 2 ) responsibility 
and mental requirement*^; ( 3 ) phy¬ 
sical requirements; ( 4 ) hazard. 

Each of these sections is then sub¬ 
divided into a number of " factors " 
for which points*!are awarded. Thus 
under " hazard " we*find the degree 
of monotony, the extent to which 
work is abnormally heavy, dts- 
agreeableness— e.g., fumes, dust, 
wet, heat, cold, etc. 


The first step towards a national 
wage ix)licy would appear to be for 
each industry to set its own house 
in order by adopting }X>int rating, 
so determining the proper relation- 
sliip betw'een the respective jobs 
in that particular industry. The 
second step would be to apply point 
rating to imhistry its a whole in 
order to determine the priority from 
a national point of view of the 
various major industritrs and assess 
their pr 6 |)er place in the national 
wage scale. 

.All our industries which have to 
face international competition are 
fre<juently compelled to pay w'age 
rates lower than those •in the 
sheltered industries. Now entrants 
will not join these/'Cinderella " 
industries when* (hey can * obtain 
Iwtter w’agts and w'oi lvuig conditions 
elsewhere. By point rating, these 
basic iinlustfihs which arc necessary 
for our ecoipunic survival, Cfmhl lx*, 
stepped uj) to their rightful place, 
a. 'I so attract the new ontnmts 
whuJi they !wr tfig<*utly require. 

• rhost* industries which are at 
prest^nt paying w&ge rates higher 
than those •which 'they would be 
entitled to pay under the p^an would 
allow their present workers to retain 
their wage rates as a personal 
allowance, but new entrants would 
liave to accept tli^ lower rate. 

Such a plah would not only attract 
yoiyig men and women into those 
industries where tlleir work w(nild 
l>e of the greatest benefit to the 
nation, but it wmild also ensure that 
a uniform advance of wag<is cottld 
be made in all industries together 
when national production ha<l 
reached a stage to justify such an 
advance." 
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BUKDINS TODAY 

BOUSING 

N«xt to food and clothing, shelter is the most Important human 
necessity. Nobody can Ignore the fact that housing today is an 
urgent problem confronting the people and requires some 
measure of immediate relief. • • 

Concrete i8«qt,for the rich alone, for. by virtue of its inherent 

a ualities of durability, economy, adaptability. fire*8afety and clean* 
ness, it is the most econonUcarbuuding material for everyone. 

The assistance of Technical Staff of the Concrete Association of 
todia (20. Hamam Street. Bombay) is available In developing the' 
maximuih structfiral advantages of concrete. 

Whether 'your home is to be an imposing mansion or a 
modest little cottage, it can be built easily and economically 
with concrete. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING CaOF INDIAITJL 

t 
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TRIPARTITE WORKING PARTIE^I 

CAN THEY PROMOTE INDUSnOAL EFFICIENCY? 

By JAMES F. WHITEFORD, • 

The institution of Working Parties to carry out suri'eys of different indu^ries 
is a recent development in Britain. But the reports of these Parties will necessarily 
take time to prepare ; nor, due to the scarcity of plant and machinery, will it be 
possible to implement their recommendations forthwith. Meanwhile, the 
country's industrial problems grow more urgent and 'Complex et^eryday. 
Mr. James F. Whiteford discusser this vital issue in the article which we have 
pleasure in reproducing heUnc with the permission , of the author dhd 
THE WOOL RECORD .hVP TfiXTILE WORLD. Editor. 


The only way to strengthen an industry is to strengthen each of the oteratinj^ 
units of that industry. . . . Effciency can he described as doing in the best Way 
whatever is to he done, and not doing at all wfmtever is not necessary. . 


I have been reviewing tin* rcceiit 
report ’ made to Parliament by Sir 
Stafford ( ripp.^. President of the 
Board of T*rad<*, in respect of tripar¬ 
tite working parties to be appointeil 
for “ inquiring into the (‘Ibeic ncy of 
our industries." More specifically, 
a " working party " consisting of 
twelve members is to be established 
for each industry “ to report as to 
the steps which should be taken in 
the national interest to strengthen 
the industry and r«*nder it • more 
stable and more capable of meeting 
competition in the h«>me and foreign 
markets," 

At such a critical period in the 
history of the country and its 
industries, it is desirable to give 
careful consideration to all propo.sals, 
of whatever character, which have 
ultimate irfiprovemeift as^ their 
objective. It is generally recogni.sed 
that the exports of BritisK industries 
have to be increased substantially 
over 4he pre-war figures. This 
means that many foreign markets 
must be secured and kept for the 
objective to b^ rdhlised. But it 
must also be recognised that quality 
and price are the controlling factors 
in respect of sales in export markets 
against keen competition. 


In this report. Sir Stafford has made 
three import«int obst'fNations : - 

I. I'or the next two years, or 
uhtil the existing shortage of 
commodities has bem reWived, 
a seller's market will exist and 
price will not I*; a U\- tor. • 

i. When stocks < no longer 
depleted, very keen competition 
will develop*. 

j. During the interval, our 
industries must be madt^ more, 
competitive in the markets of the 
worldt , 0 . • 

, l'ew,,i( any, will disfigrec with the 
observations, 'rhe/c may, however, 
be considerable divergence of opinion 
in respect of*the ways and means for 
achieving the objective as stated in 
tlie third paragraph. Sir Stafford 
outlines no precise methods of pro¬ 
cedure leaving it for each *" party " 
to develop the q)articular line of 
approhcli t<f the problem. As he 
states," the terras of reference are 
w'ide enough Icf cefVer any question 
of industrial efficiency." 

In any disctission, confusion of 
terms needs to be avoided. 
Actually, " efficiency " is a record of 
performante and can be " low " or 
" high " according to results. But 
iti> use in the present^ discussidn 
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Don't take‘unnecessary 
risks * with smooth or 
ruptured tyres. * Fire- 
stone's famous and 
exclusive ‘Gum-Dipp¬ 
ing ' process builds 
added saiety and 
longer mileage into 
every tyre, at no extra 
‘ cost to you.. 
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irfiplies as meaning a high standard 
of a <: c o m j) 1 i s h in cut. Kow an 
'* industry ’’ is rather difTicult to 
define with any degree of exactitude. 
For example, just what is the 
" woollen industry ? ” 

As I S4‘e it. the woollen indii.vtry 
is a combination of sev»'ral inde- 
pendt'iit, but related industries- -, 
i.t’., wool buying, wool e(»nubing, 
woollen an<l worsted spinning, 
woollen and worsted weaving^ dy<’ftig 
and finishing, and nierelianting. 
Then there are .allied .u.tivities <leal- 
iiig with slioddv. eti'. A further 
eoinpliiMtion ari.ses from the fact 
that the Woollen industry is to be 
found in three widely separated 
geograpliieal areas \\'es( Kiding, 
West of I'htgland. atnl the Moriler 
( oiintry (I^rrUland). 

77 /e cf^CKitiou •<[a “ r. paity" 

havini^ for its ohjcii (he impiovement in 
the perfornianee cffuiency of an inilits 
try as a whole is a ne,e developnient. 
To niy hnouieti^e, it is the first time 
that an effort has been inaite /f/owg 
such tines. 

ft is a notabh' l•^])erilnenl, an<l 
tlu' lesults will be awuitial with 
interest. Sir Stafford has fix/‘d tw<i 
years as the a]>proximate limit for 
constructive adjustments to b<*- 
conu! o])»Tativ<‘. h'rom this it is 
apparent that the time factor is 
important. For that reason, it may 
serve a useful piirposi* to make an 
effort to visyali.so the iyiplieation of 
the plan with the woollen iiwiustry 
as an example. , 

An industry, ordinarily, co'.ers the 
entire si-ries of operations through 
which {he raw material passes until 
the finished iHoducts reach the 
consumer. Examination of any 
industiy w-ill inchwle a survey of the 
following items ; (ieneral organisa¬ 
tion ; machiner)’ and equipment ; 
technical processes; labour relations; 
sts^Lstics: 


• Other items nuy be included in 
certain industries, but ‘these can be 
taken as representative. 

1'he woollen industry is organised 
<in horizontal lines. Self-contained 
si'ctioiis eoncoiitrate upon some one 
of the mamifacturipg operations. 
Worsted spinners pnaluce yarns for 
various we.iving firms but have no 
direct interest in the fabrics woven. 
Hyeing and finishing sections operate 
without Ix-ing associated with comb¬ 
ing. spinning, or weaving. Mer¬ 
chants si/lirit and deliver orders but 
have no direct connection with any 
1)1 the manufacturing units. 

Org.inised on vertical lines, the 
whole of Ihe opirations, including 
mitchautiug* would bo conducted 
under a unified control for the 
p roil net ion ami distribution of a 
certain group of fabrics. An exact 

b. il.ince of cajiacities betw'ceu the 
/lifferent sect ions r.ould »a* developed 
ami jierinif of ,'i higli efficiency of 
investment. Better values and 
piiees loiild lie given to customers 
lor the particular fabrics. All this 

jiossible so long as then* is no 
.li. '.ation in tlie charactiir of tlie 
)»r» <lurt< foF»\f1iich the group is 
Vlganis^xl. 

• Hut fadiionsc.h.ittgi; and customers 
(1« maufl otlu^r fabrics which has the 
eft'Ct of disturbing the balance of 
/apacities howyver carefully the 

c. aleulatrons havi* been made. After 
inanv ye.irs of exjieriencc, the hori¬ 
zontal plan has been acoc!pted as 
being ^he niofc suitable and 
eronofnical. * 

Whether adjustments in the existing 
plan of the general organisation can 
noli; he made to advantage*is somewhat 
problematical. I\t any event, such 
adjustments will require a period of 
years to became operative. 

The second item—machinery and 
equipment—is an involved and com¬ 
plicated probleip* No doubt, much 
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of existing machinery can be rc‘ 

placed to advantage. Ciiven greater 

floor, it'may be po.ssibIe to fit labour- 

saving attachments to some 

machines n«>w in use. Wider spacing 

of machines will enable materials to 

be handled more economically. 

• 

Looms can be equipped to accom¬ 
modate larger beams and larger 
bobbins which will result in reduced 
coAts of production. JVIorc extensive 
installation of automatic looms will 
increase the volume of production 
per labour-hour. It may be possible 
for*looms to be constructed more in 
keeping with modern machine tool 
practice and permit reduction in the 
ro.st of servicing. In fact, machines 
may be designed and built for 
specific purposes as is the practice 
in some sections of the engineefing 
industry. 

Thc.sj; problems involve technical 
considerations and must include 
contact with the builders of textile 
machinery whose activities are not 
included as a section of the woollen 
industry. Re-eipiippin^ the whole 
of the wool te.xtile indu'^try with 
more modern iiiacliincry a for¬ 
midable undertakinfj:.'* Xew mills 
and factories ran be b»nlt» tapabkf 
of accommodating a much larger* 
number of units* than »arc now in 
operation. In that event, it will 
b«' possible to dismantle certain of 
the existing mills and factories. But 
none of the alterations ib capable 
of immediate execution. The time 
factor is important.* ^ , 

T<‘chnical processes are specialised 
problems. They, require to be ‘ex¬ 
amined by technical experts. 
Existing research , facilities and 
means for the general difiasion of 
t»*<ihnical data are extensive. Re¬ 
viewing these problems for. the entire 
industry would be difficult, involved, 
and Icaagtby. 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 

TIm E«ii—■ring lodn S«rvie» 


|K the M ay issue of this 
* magazine, we drew the attention 
of our readers to the information 
service provided by the Association 
of Special Libraries of (ireat Britain. 
There is a similar service in Amerir.ar 
the Engineering Index Service, svhich 
brings to the attention of techpo- 
logists the day-to-da>’ progress in 
any required branch of technology. 
This unique service, with the 
exjrericncc of half a century behind 
it, aims at providing a coinj^rehensive 
guide to ctirrent technical periodical 
literature, no mailer h'berc it is 
published —whether in the transac¬ 
tions of learned socictie.s, periodicals, 
government bulletins, research 
reports or anywhere else. 

The important articles in this 
current technical literature are 
classified, indexed, and annotated on 
.standard , library-size filing raids 
which are mailed to subsi.rlhers 
cve.ry week, thereby providing a 
weekly record of the. late.st irffOrnia- 
tion on any engineering subject. 

Each card issued contains com¬ 
plete information as to the source, 
of the article indexed, and an' 
annotation or brief description of the 
article classified under a standard 
subject heading. * , 

The annotatkui is a concise 
description of the artic.rc. but 
contains sufficient information to 
enable the subscriber to select 
articlas of particular interest to 
himself. 

By using the information on the 
cards, the indoj^cd article may be 
obtained on loan from the local 
library or bought directly from 
the publishers. The Service also 
maintains a Ul»ary from whidi 


photoprints or complete translations 
of the text of the article may be 
prut'.iired at cost. At this library, 
all articles are indoxed and filed 
permanently. * 

The Engineering Index Service 
has 282 divisions, covering •an 
exten.sive aiiH varied range of 
.subjects of engineering.and technical 
interest. Subscriptions may be 
entered for the part or parts in wljich 
une is 'interested. The rates of 
subscription vary, of cmirse, in the 
t ase (if different subjects, depending 
upon the , complexity of the 
problems and •the frequency of 
research-progress. The rates, how¬ 
ever. arc reasonable and va*ry from 
7 to .50 dollars per annum. 

Divi.sions mav be ‘•nlxsi'.iibed to 
separately or in gnouj- .. Subscrip¬ 
tions may start at any time of the 
war. but c.iifbot be entered to lake 
(•♦feet retrospeclively. 

riie advantages of .subscribing to 
si. 11 a S<*rvie.e are obxuous. fn the, 
post-war ]iftfi(Hl, our industrialists 
• will Imu'c many new projects to 
•initiate aiul many existing ones to 
espand. TJie war l»as revolutionized 
the old ways and method.s ; and the 
progre.ssive industrialist tvill have 
to make. hims<*lf familiar with the 
many new arlvances made during this 
war. 'I'o keep him,S(*lf abreast of the 
lates^ developments will be a condi- 
ti()n of survival in the highly com¬ 
petitive-; world, of^ tomorrow: Any 
••ystem or service which can acquaint 
him with the*progress*taking place 
in his own held of endeavour will, 
wc; feel sure, be most welcome to him. 
The Engineering Index Servian is 
recommended here as being both 
comprehensive and thoroughly 
dependable. 
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MEASURING THE WORTH OF A JOB * 


anoUier page of this issue, vve 
reproduce a letter frotu tlu* Lon* 
don Times on the subject of job eva¬ 
luation, Tlu‘ present artieU* is nu'ant 
to serve as an illustration of the 
principles^utlined in that letter. 

Wages play an iinp»»rta»il part in* 
sustaining eniph»ye<' morale* and 
loyalty. It is .clear, therehne, that 
wage policies slumld be emefully 
thought out. (iem-ially speaking, 
however, the law of supply and 
demand is alhuved u> iloininate the 
issue. 'Ihis is obviously nnsatis 
factory. .Xgain, in.mv eiuplov^i's 
fix the wages in their firms with an 
exaggerated icgaul for the ijuultji- 
catiiHis ofi their i tuploxees, irres¬ 
pective of the actual h‘i>rlh of Iht iohn 
done ■ bv these employe-. This 
practice is also uiisaiisfar torv. 

The only scientific basis of wagi* 
fixation is job measurement or job 
evaluation* This method serv'es to 
measure the worth of a job, both in 
terms of wages to be paid for its 
performance and in relation toTAther 
jobs. 

• 

The worth of a job is commonly 
measured in two ways. The first , 
method is to take each job in a firm 
and to “ rate ” it according to its 
requirements* under approjinate 
headings, such as: mental, skill, • 
physical, resn>i»nsibility* ami woiking 
conditions. B\ way of illustration, 
take the. case of a briek-layer, a . 
common heavy la.biiurer, and a tool¬ 
maker, An assessment, of tlu' worth 
of their respective jobs would be 
worked out as follows ' 



Skill 

Brick-layer 

*7 

22 

Common Hcavj* Ijalionrer. 

3 

3 

Toohmaker 

27 

37 


, iC<mttnued 


Th<* wages to be paid to the^ tliree 
classes of workfiiiiMi would then be 
in proportion to the total points 
given to their respective jobs. 

Jo discuss this ilIu:>^ration further 
the probability is thaUt he tool-maker 
woultl bo placeil the higlu^t and ab 
ordinary labourer the lowt'st under 
the heading mental." In the 
matter of skill, the tiKil-maker would 
still lea<l easily over the common 
heavy lal^ourer. Hut under the 
hea<ling physical," the lalnnirer 
wouhl rank considerably higher than 
the tool-maker. Ilie latter, on the 
otlu'i hand, wouhl b<* rated high for 
lespoiisibility ; the lalMiurer ftiw. As 
far as working t^mditioiis are con- 
rerneil, the tool maker, worjeing in 
a mo<l('in woikshop, would be rated 
low . wluTtas the ordinary laliourer, 
woiking in flu: iqn'ii stiU.antl rain> 
would be raf ed higlu 

The measurement of the various 
factors involved in a job calls for a 
great deal df skill and experience, 
hi t measuring a job in this manner 
1-. ’jc only scientific method of fixing 

wages. * 

• Ariortier and perhaps better 
*m-1hod of "jiib baling" (as this 
lechniqm* is*frequi*jitly called) is to 
lisl all the requirements of the 
woik floiU' in abictory. ll'ominent 
among such reipiiienmiifs would l>e : 
Lrarmiig perioil; mechanical ability; 
puvidu-. experience; complexity of 
process* dgxterfly ;. n^sptmsibilily 
for equipnietif and material; ac- 
< urfic.y; efh-ct. i^ion subsequent 
i.piTafion ; tea/n-work ; alertness to 


details ; 

attention 

to •orders and 

Pliv-icaf 

Renpon- 

Working 

Total 


Conditions 



. *5 

10 


37 

3 


.^5 

lO 

22 

5 

J 07 


pa^r 323 ) 
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VICTORY 
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X 


MINIMAX 


HORLANO ROAD. 
BYCULLA. , 

BOMBAY. 


LIMITED 

MERCANTILE BLDG.. 
LAL BAZAR STREET. 
CALCUTTA. 


10 per cento Discount to Members 

mf The SmfeMw AuBmeirntton 0 / imdimt 

lt*R good.to bowolo of occidoiita; rffually 
. important to mako ture, in caaa an aa^ant 
doaa ^appan that your dapandonta ara aaaura. 

* Eagla Star aceidaat policiaa ara partteularly 
, aaonomical for mambara of tba Aaaociation. 

Fdr axamp)a: 


. Rb. 10,000 /•r dialh ky^treimmy • 

- R8.20,ooo 

^ __ .ao»_ a 


FOR Rm 11/11 ANNUAL PREMIUM 

* (Itt.l3, liM 10 pw cmu,) 

Eagle Star linwranee Co., LlA 

(tacoapontad in Baf^aad wUk liadkad baUilky) 

Staaiaffi BniWiBg, Honi^ Rooi, BoaiAaj. 
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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


•’■'technical education is at a 
* premium today, and technical 
institutions are btdng set up all 4»\-cr 
the country t4» mt'et the ever 
growing demand for a<lnnssii»ii t4> 
courses of a vocational character. 
These are encouraging signs. hij; 
training facilities are tssefttjtd to 
sound industrial development. *lh»t 
it is a matter 4»f prime imntntaltcc 
that the facilities pn»\*ideu slamld 
be thoroughly piactical and up-to- 
date. This is where Industt\ com»‘s 
in. 

Indu'>li ialist'., unfortunately, have 
hitherti> taken little intiie-t in 
Education. Ihev are content t*i 
absoib tlv* pioduf ts of our educa 
tional institutioii'-s, aiul to make tin* 
most of the niatei iai a\ .tilahhv *1 his 
method, however, is iiielhci<'itt and 
costly. It would 1 ><‘ far m<»r<‘ piai 
fitabie for Industry to take a k«'*'ner 
interest in the work f»f our schools, 
colleges, • and other educational 
bodies. By keeping in close touch 
Avith these institutions and by .help¬ 
ing them keep abreast ol changing 
conditions, Imlu.siry would secure 
fur itself a reservoir of piopeilv' 
trained personnel, e«juipp«sl with 
the latest “ kimw-liow ” <d husiiu-ss* 
and industrial jMiiiciph's. I hi is 
sufficient rtge^on for lndustr\ to 
involve itself in fin* matti*r <if, 
Education. 

Wliat part could Industry play 
in bringing present day* Education 
more in line with the recpiireinents 
of mo^lern industrial activity ? 

First, it could supply educational 
institutions wifh job specifications 
of what is required in the various 
trades and profession.s-technical, 
commercial, and man^erial. In¬ 
dustry knows precisely what 
qualities are desirable in workmen, 


hiremen. in the research la^dratory^ 
and in the field of management 
work. This knowledge would.be an 
iiivalnabh* as>istance to educational 
Ijodies in periodically revising their 
couis»*s of instruation to suit 
changing industrial needs. 

Second, Industry could supply 
training institjitions with apparatus, 
iiisttimients, machines, and other 
t^iuipinent essential for laboratory 
ami pra<'ti<'al work. * 

Third,* it ,conhl furnish pracficai 
eN.imples, pioM<*ms, and illustrations 
to eiialtle teaching to 1 .h‘ related 
modeln practice. 

I'oiiifh, it could supply training 
ccitties with teacheis and demon* 
-^liatoi . rich in practical experience. 

I'lUli, it could assist in keeping 
the ti.iiiiiiig s\lJiil>i nj) tu'date by 
t)i<‘ iiitioiluctioii • of the latest 
)lev«'li>pmt*iits ill business and 
iiidtistiy. • 

'sixth, it* c.ouhl supply trained 
.•hriinistrators to serve on the 
i' aids of Maii.agcment of educa* 
lioiKil lV?di«'*« 

I asWly, it could check the results 
of I'.rlucatioii by ci»riela<ing the 
knr(wi<'<lg«- • acf]uir;ed in training 
ill ^titalioll•^ with siiliseipient job 
pciformaiK.e. • * . 

.Xpaif fmm ]»roviding specialists 
II. teacioffs at trainitifi' centres, 
IinhMiy could .al'M> give existing 
teacUcis ly^fieslier courses and 
<i|)portiinili<‘> for restjarch in Com¬ 
mercial and industrial firms. 'This 
would ensure»that teaching is re¬ 
lated to the b^-st modTerii practice, 
that it is concrete, and that the 
appmach is aKv’ays practical rather 
than theoretical or abstract. 

In order to achieve tln^se objects, 
Industry should fiist of all prepare. 
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Do Ywi Work In 

NOISE? 

If so. You Need 


MALLOCK<rARMSTRONG 


Ear Defenders 


Six sizes; Rs. 4/- per pair each in a metal box. 


Sole Distributors: 


H K. DUNDAS (Eastern) LTD. 


• P. 0. MX 7*7. 
113. ESPUNADE MAO. 


JEMANCIR MIL0IN6. 


MMOAV. 




U SE Swutik Double Boiled Linseed. 

Oil. For Swesttk Double Boiled 
Linsdbd Oil it prepared to Indian 
Stores Department Standard Sped*, 
fleation froni pun Linseed. 
Available in drums eif 40 and SO lbs. 


. SWAATIK 

OIL 

SWASTIK OIL. MILLS LiMtTED (Reduced). BOMBAY IS 
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for the ^idance of the educf^tional 
authorities, a list of the various 
fields of cmplojiuent 'open in Com- 
merce and Industry. 1 he next step 
would be to provide educationalists 
with comprehensive specifications ol 
the specific qualities and spe< ialtsod 
training required for success in these 
various fields. The third “.tep would 
be to prepare, in the light of these 
^^pecifications, detailed syllafti’for 
each trade an<l profe'^situi, the final 
syllabus in (‘ach cast* being a’pptov'cd 
by a Bcuird of rochnical Studies 
representing Udh Kdiiration <im</ 
Industry. 

Hut it will not d»» merely to lay 
down the svllabi. It is vital that 
Industry keep iu close contact with 
the work of educational instittitions 
to ensure that the matter and 
manner of instruction is reviewed 
periodically to meet changing con 
dilions in a changing business 
world. 

41 4k * 

MEASURING THE WORTH OF A JOB 

/tom 7 ^ 9 ) 

diawings ; monotony of work ; wwk- 
ing position ; abnormally 'Heavy 
w'eight-lifting; disagreeableness of 
work ; liability to disease ; liability 
to accidents; and liability to 
internal injuries. 

The next step is to rate all the 
different trades in the factory in 
accordance with the requirements 
of each trade. The total points 
given thus ‘to a job represent the 
worth of that job and beco’me the 
basis for fixing the wagtjs on that 
Job. 

Conducted in a scientific maimer, 
job evaluation places wage policies 
on a sound foundation. Each em¬ 
ployee is then paid strictly in 
accordance wdtii the work he does, 
and a just balance is maintained 
between the wages paid on the 
various jobs in the organisation. 


Dermatitia 

' 4 

More than oi^-hulf of all industrial 
diseases are .skin irritations (Oerma- 
titis). The causes of the trouble are 
many but most of them only affect 
d few scnsiti\'e people. One impor¬ 
tant source to know and guard 
against is the fine metal and abrasive 
partH'les nibbed into the pores of 
the skin wh<‘n wiping rutting oils 
and liquids eoiitaining these irri¬ 
tants from the hands. 

The.se minute ])artides scratch, 
bury in* the skin and fester. A 
nijrrnscope m eals the mflamniatioii 
to In* countless tinv s<r»res or boils 
which must be healed btdore infec¬ 
tion .sets in! W^en theses oils and 
liquids are kept clean by filtration 
they are of little harm. 

Other forms of Dermatitis are 
caused by solvents o? *.!rong chemi¬ 
cals wliirh eat »)r hitiale the skin 
tissues .surli as: some petroleum 
jur»din ts, paint, alkali, .strong soap, 
n-ment, ])oi!<i>noiis plants; also ex* 
tume air couditions such as heat, 
c'd, dry, w'ct and high pressures. 

Frequent w’ashing with warm 
^w'ate.r 3 .ifd .soap followed by a pre¬ 
scribed hand lotion, prevents most 
forms of Ifitrmaliris. When this 
fails, s<*e your I)f>etor. , 


Limerick Competition 

f 

Editor has awarded a prize 
of Ks. 5 for July,to Mr. D.E. Pereira, 
42, Ran war, Bandra.who submitted 

the following tAtsstng 
* 

'Hi ere once'was a motorist gayl 
Ho was—but he. isn't .today ! 
He got by for a while, 

But he drove his last mile 
•At the wheel, dreaming away. 
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WHATEVER THE JOB A 

SHALIMAR PAINT 

PRODUCT applies! 



SHALIHAir PAINT* COLOUR & VARNISH CO. LTD. 


6, Lyons lUAge, Calcutta. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


LAHORE 

MADRAS 

BOMBAY 


- POST BOX 25 

- POST BOX 136 
. POST BOX 194 
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POOR WATTY 



This story IHls of accidents 
Thai happened to fM>or Watty. 

Who Ia< ke<l his share common w’nse ; 

1'fle thini^s he did wtre <lf>tiy. 

He’d shove a pilcsl-iip truck, thp dunc<*. 

Not fiecfliiiK where * 

He ran irft<j th** foT<*fn»i»i once. 

W'hoftt' worils were apt and ;.;K*win{t. 

end camels a sudden ;>hcK.k, 

One can't help leeling jorry. 

,He tumbled ofiF the loading dock 
«, Heneath a five ton lorry. 

IF LOADS HAVE COT TO BE SO H1CH 'FULL 
rr. DOM*T PUSH * HUST BE THE CUT. 

Courtesy Tt.S.PA. 

These cartoons in a cokmred booklet form are avaHable at the Safety 
Pootohop. Electric House. F^ort. Bombay, at as. 4 each. ^ * 

, SEE 
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FOREST CONSERVATION AND EXPANSION 


TX India, as dxewlune, forests arc 
Nature’s gift t«> Man and their 
indisiM iniinate and vmstTUpuious 
exploitation have seri<Misly afh*eted 
their protective loU*. I)eplete<l 
forests caust* <0!! movement and 
interfert'nre witli the naimal cover 
which huests alh>id to the land 
alwa\s leads to <hsaster. • ^ 

Forests fulp agiicultnie an«l aie 
neeissary for m.iintaining .climatic 
ami plusical ro'nditi«ms as well as 
for stipplyiuf; timlur, fuel, glass and 
othei huest ]UOilu< In. 

Soil (loNiftii has aNsutued danger¬ 
ous propoiiioMs in Imlia and the 
nei’essit\ uf foiesi rotisrrvatioii ;fnd 

larg<‘ schenu's <if alloiestation are 
thus (juite appaient. On the lop 
of till" the «listiihution of foiests iti 
India In not even. 

I’laiined allonNiation ])tovides a 
means of reclaiming for agiicultiiial 
purposes lands thieateiied hv Hoods 
and «'heckiug the spieail f)f desei t 
eonditi«^n'». On account of tin; 
une\'en <listril>iition of foiests tlu' 
wants of the vast' ]iopulation of 
villag<' coUsunn-Ts ha fuel aie left 
unmet with the n ^ult that village! s 
are hair ed to hum c.owdung. Unis 
a vei V valuable feitili/.er is lost. It 
is estiiiuitc'd that about milli<»n* 

tons of c.owdung, enough to fertilize 
72 million aj^res or roughly .50'’,, of 
the total acr<-age of agi ioultural laud 


in India, is thus burnt ai\ij, lost, 
is easy to s*ee to what extent food 
pniduction in India is Ix'ing je!» 
pardized by the destfurtion of 
valuable nianure. 

Ih'sHh-s agriculture, forests pro 

vide valuable raw materials foi» a 
variety !»f industrit*s such as Iiouse- 
building, matches, f^iilp and pa|>f'r. 

India is definitely not well pro¬ 
vided with forests because the total 
forest area is well under 20 % as 
against 26% in Furopean countries 
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and what is worse, the distribution 
is bad. , 

The need for large scale aflforcsta- 
tion for pri'venting soil erosion, 
HoimIs, dessication and for pro\ndin|f 
fuel ami raw malerhds for industry 
is veiy git'at. Tin* land recpiircd 
for afforestation is available--some 
aSS.otm sq. miles and tlie require- 
im-Mts will be4net if one-third of^the 
an'a now imcultivateil is utilized for 
establishing forests. 

I he execution of any large lyiuile 
plan of itlforestatioii re(piires a large 
immlHT of trained men, Imth t>f the 
oOicer ami ranger class. I he need 
foi forest education, for rcseareb 
men and leseariih fae.ilities is very 
gu#il. Research into forest soils, 
tiee phvsiologv, forest ‘ecology, 
forest iuvcoh»gy and entomology is 
nec»-ss,u\- if good resuMs arj* to be 

,ic)iieve»l. .Ml tliesi iiiVolve ex- 
l)emhrure of huge s\|jus of money,' 
iieeessitaliug . longiange planning 
ami stahilitv of bmlget piovisioti. 
I hese lequiii'inents have to Iw met 
i'lr<piat<-l\' if foiest developing is to 
b* • i-al jml l.is^tig. Comleiised from 
tie Journal *>f Scif'iitiiic Industrial 
•K S' arflt. 

« • * 

Built IVir Performance 

1 he lati’st Vauxhall io,*i2 & 14 
11.1*. models, frtiilt on tile ]>n)ved 
de-ign of the imimsliate pre-war 
models, have iiiaiiv iinpBoveinents 
and refinements detail. Among 
tlje sfveral tinitures mcorpr>rated in 
tlie, new model aie; the mtHlcrn 
f>v#rhend valve* crfgine d<*sign, eflfi- 
cient tem|>erature control by two 
thermostats, siji-phase c.arburetion, 
independent fn»nt wheel springing, 
hydraulic braking, full width easily 
adjustablc'front wats, etc. In short, 
the post-war Vauxhall combines 
performance with econorpy. 
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SEND .YOOR* I 

enquiries to 






"dr 


S I M P ®p9=.'?.Hl‘o«fEE%^J»| 

man u r act uRt. 


—— **SiysB5rTMb"^uoN" KDAi> RoixE*»»i 
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ROW IS WORK PROCEEDING 

Pkincipm s of thk Gantt Chakt 

In order to show whetluT M'ork is proeoediii^^ according to plan Henry 
L. Gantt (kiiH) dfvelojx'd a very useful har ehart. 

The principles of this chart are : -- 

A piece of paper ab<iut ii' - 17* is rule<l tip into vertical columns for each 
day with feint horizontal lines to i nable tlu' following inforinatiup to be recorded 
on. ^ 

(A) Tito amount of worl^ planned for the day is n'presented by a light 

black line drawn horizontullv in flu* time sitace. # 

■ * 

(B) Above this, the ;vnoin\l of wank ac.tuallv done is represented by 

a thick black lin’e exteiuling fr«»m the left hand boundary of the time sj>acc 
to a point n preM-jit inu the pm entage of the planne<l jnodnetion. * 

AMOUNT OF WORK PLANNED 

-% ACTUAL WORK DONE-► 

-^ 'AMOUNT OF WORK PLANNED FOR THE DAY-r* 

■«-THE DAY-:- 

m 

FIG.I. PRINCIPLE OF GANTT CHART 

Let ns snppoN* that a week’s work is pl.iniud and,e\e( tilet! as is shown in 
columns I, 2 and 7, of the following schedule 



Day. 

1 lainiorl 

A 

• 

• • • 

|lail\ 4 *i<h 1 ih tioii. 

( tiniulative Pnxluction. 

a 

Monday .. 

100 


- w 

7 .^. 

Tuesday .. • ..' 

100 

VO 

• 

‘<*5 

Wednesday 

loo 

, 100 



Thursday 

roo 

'iS 


^(10 

Fnday .. * .. 

• 100 




Saturday,.' 



• 

5.15 


• 

• • 

- 


Total 

• 

550 

• 

a 



On Monday 100 units w'cre planned, whilst the excepted production was 
75 Of 75 P^f Cent, sathat the line representing the actual work done is drawn 
to pccupy I th<f width corre.sfKmding to a dav. 


On Friday, the production was 125 or 125 pfT cent, of the estimated 
production, so that the line representing it is draw'n if times the day's width. 
This is drawn in two parts of xoo per cent, and 25 {icr cent. 
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Oftn't Iwn Wit of 
ipirrbigt wliidowf. 


R 




rif^' t' 


Don’t boord or )ump 
off« moving train. 




a 


1 ' ‘,- 


Don't take rtoka at 
level croninge. Stop- 
look -liit^T 


Don't risk your life by 
travoHIng on the foot¬ 
board. , 
















^7'Sl 




Don't cron tho rrib— 
UN tfco ovarbrMfa, 
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• This information would Iw prcsentod on a Gaait<Chart as shown in figure a. 


JOB 

MON. 

TUES. 

WED. 

THU. 

TRI. 

ESI 


lOO 

75 

Bf 

too 

100 

100 

95 


50 

50 


' FI6.2 

• P 

In order t<> show the (umuUtivo priHiuciioii to 4iair. niioiher line is nrr<>8sary. ThWfii 
represented by a thUk bltuk hne and is dwiwn Iwlow the daily oiiipitt line. This is shown in 
figure 3. • 


JOB 

MON. 

TUES. 

WED 

Bn 

FRI. 

s/cr.. 


75 

165 

265 

360 

485 

535 



■■■■■■ 


■■■UMi 

M !, ,,J 


FIG.3 

Notice fh;it (ii\ is not ch awn tunt ale and ( uiniilativf* attiial ttfrwrltti^il 

tm th« rtKht-hand ad^- of iht* day ioliiiiui, r./;., tin* piodiirtiou np to tin* end of Saturday wan 
535 units. 

Ah it is rxlicmi'ly un])ortant t<i bring to the* notn c* of tin* l.sn ntivf the c and reasMiM 
lor the non-fiilhlment of tin* piodnclion. ihf»n ait* indn.itrd by symbols•wntt-it iiu the chart. 
The following arc ordinal dy used ; ^ ^ 

I> wailing for l>rawifU's r.r Instrinlions. 1. nailing lor halHiur. M- watting 
Material. T \^aiting for I'lxtim's, pgs. t<Hi!s, i-tt. 

The iiiformafioii as sci up abovi* is now put into lh<* J«iiin I'f a t ianit ( halt ; this is show 
figure whiehMeaily shows the dadv |fu>duriion, .is acamsl ih»* planm'd production, the cu 
iativc production and 1h«’ reasons foi the non fulfilmeid oi the prorltullon. 


JOB 

MON. 

TUES. 

jjP^II 


.-FRI. 

SAT. 


100 

100 

o 

o 

. 

100" 

100. 

50 


75 

90 

100 

95 

-125. 

50 


. 75 

165 

265 

360 

. 485 

535 

■■■ 


—aa 



■HO 




FIS.4. ■ 

la arlditioii to <.harttflg progress—ITie GciUtl rhsul is abo usi*d- 
f«) to ^ow whether or not a man d.jcn a dayS woik and if not, iti^ wliy.-'-'lliia in 

called the Man Kecord Chart , ^ 

to diow whether or not machines <ft txjuipOK'nt are beifig wted and If tkit, tile reason for 
idleness.—Tbis*is calltHl the Macbiqe Hre«ird Chart ; * 

(cl to allow tbc*work to bf done,- The Load Chart , 

{d) to plan to get >the orders in hand done wh<>n they are wanted and to make the iMiat 
*prMMble use of the available man and niachiries ■ This is caller} the Gantt Layout 
Chart. 

Readers desiring more information on the Gantf Chart should consult Wallace Clarke's lasik 
“The Gantt Chart," This is ttiu best book on the subject. Many other‘book^i dealing with jtnh 
dttction describe this chart. Knowing these principles, tlic reader will find it quite to work 
cait tjie idea for himself, , , * 
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Institute of Management * 

The Committee aj)pointecl by the 
Federation of British Industries, 
has reported to Government. 'Hie 
Treasury is to make a grant to 
enable the ney British Institute of 
Management •to get a start, ft 
will Iw a professional body which 
will jirovide a centre for the study 
of«, managi'inent and which w-ill 
carry out research* and <lisscmi- 
natc information on the subject, 
mid which will concern itself with 
training. 

It will not be th<‘ only b«)dy of 
the kind, there are others already 
with similar interests and it will 
doubtless have to w'ork in cIom* 
eo-o|H*ration with th«‘m. ft^ is. 
howevar, ]>rimarily chargetl with 
raising the staiulard of managemetit. 

It is not that the standard is 
low' s<» liuieh as that it vaiU;s. 
There are e.\amples of tin* best, 
but the mediocre is very common, 
'rhe technical standanl is generally 
higher, which |>robably accounts 
for the proinium put on administra¬ 
tive ability. It is ^ligh time that 
management as a snhp'et was put 
in lietter shape and jion.pec.tive. 


Causes of BusinesH Failure 

» 

An analysi.s of the pit'ihtniinant 
causes «}f Business h'aihtre is listed 
by James !'. Whitew'ood in the 
Science of business -EffiCieKcy, a 
llerlxTt Jl'asson publiuition ; 

1. Insuthciedt IManning ; 

2. Inac#uiate St.\ndard*; 

3. Unoi'onouncal Design ; 

4. lnade(}uate K.\eeutive Con¬ 
trol : 

5. Fasliion Changes: 

6. Unhiir Practices. 
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producUon Efficieni^ 
Service 

Sir Stafford Cripps, President of 
the British Board of Trade, said 
recently in the House of Commons : 
" After consultation with both sides 
of industry, I have decided to 
establish within the Board of 
• Trade an advisory service designed 
to, assist industry to increa.se pro¬ 
ductive efficiency. 

“ I have reason to believe that 
there is a considerable demand from 
progressive firms, particularly 
jjerhaps some of the smaller firms, 
for a service of this nature. 

" The Service, w'hich will be known 
as the Board of Trade Production 
FlTvciency Service, will operate in 
response to requests from firms to 
whom no charge will be made at 
present. 

“ There will of coiirse be appro¬ 
priate consultation with the workers’ 

representatives. 

• * * 

Small Tools and Rust 

Small tools ma\' he ston'd away 
for, A «'onsid« rable time without 
ni>ting if they are treated in any 
(>!»' the undermentioned ways :— 

(1) By dij>ping or brushing w'ith 
thick lubrirationg oil. wrapped in 
greasy pa}H*r, and then ston;d aw’ay. 

{2) By ini.xing a heavy quality 
grease w'ith oil. sinetying the tool, 

„ and stfue away. Xo pajX'r needed. 

(3) Brush the tools w'ith a gfK>d 
(piality Shellac ; leave* to dry pro- 
IhtIv. and store away. Xo |)ajX‘r 
wTa ppi iig neces.'^iry. 

On account must Files be 
tia^ated w'ith Shellac, as the' cutting 
gtooves will beconie clogged and 
cause considerable U’ouble to the 
user, I'iles shoTild he lightly brushed 
t»ver with a thin lubricating oil.' 

It is advi.sablc to store away 
all small metal cutting tools in 
closed cupboards. 
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Objects tad FaBciioat 

W E made editorial comment in 
this issue on the advantages 
of Trade Associations, because we 
feel that they are of the greatest 
help in advancing the welfare of 
Industry. This article explains some 
of the more- important objects and 
functions of Trade Associations. • 
These objects and functions* can 
be grouped broadly into four cate¬ 
gories : Commerce, External Re¬ 
lations, labour Problems and 
Technical I*roblems. These 4 major 
groups and the further questions 
which they raise have been listed 
below in alphabetical order and not 
necessarily in the order of tfieir 
importance. 

Arhitrat^H: To act as arbitrator 
between members on certain specified 
.matters, such as price, «Usputes. etc. 

Coitmg : To adopt a uniform system of 
cost accounting so that all members of the 
Trade will account on the correct princi¬ 
ples and on the same system. (See Edito¬ 
rial, Ej^cxrncy Sews, Kov'craber 1944.) 

ConsuMors’ Service: To give service 
to consumers to enable them to secure 
the best value from the use of the prod¬ 
uct. To study the bf.*haviour of products 
in use and storage, and generally speaking 
to adopt a constructive attitude towards 
consumers' complaints. 

Education : To develop the idea of 
training w'ithin industry apprentices an^ 
supervisors, through courses in technical 
cmleges and schools. 

Employees s To adopt an up-to-date 
uniform method of safe-guarding life and. 
limb of the employees. 

Government Liaison : 4*0 act as liaison 
between Government and Trade. This 
is a most impo^nt function. The 
Federation of British Industries in their , 
recent sur%'ey states: 

“Satisfactory co-operation with the 
Government will be impossible ui^ew 
industry is« adequately orgamaed 
through *the iqraum of Trade 
Aasociationa-. Uiueas industry takes 
* steps, where it has not already draw 
ao, to provide anitableorsaiitaatiotta; 
tlM Gevemnieot will find itaelf oom- 
pelled by pr eas ui e of dremBetaaoes 
to devise mefboda of Ha own.*' 


of Trade Asseciatioas 

Injormatum : To coHeci commercial, 
labour, and tei^hnical information pertain- 
,ng to the Trade. *To record thisand make 
tt available in the twst form to membets. 

l.rgisMton: To present an united 
front to contemplated legislatimi. 

Lilnory : To maintain a library of all 
English ami foreign books, pamphlets, 
papers, etc., relating to the Trade. To 
have these indexed and summarised by a 
(raincKl statl, and to issue those to 
momla*r.s through a bulletin or magdkiiie. 

VaiMages: To formulate tire best 
mcan.s of present iiig Ute prmlur t to the ufMir, 
Propaganda : To centralise publicity 
through advertising, catalogues, erdhibi- 
tions, films lectures, and trcimiral papers. 
Some i.>rogr<*ss has already l'>cen made in 
tins held by the formation of l>evolop- 
ment .Xssm-ialions whose primary object 
IS to conduct educational promganda 
through exltibitic;|nK, films and other 
vehicles of publirily, 

ftelations, External: I’o maintgin contact 
bv way of corres]>oudence, {mrsonaldiscua- 
sions, and visits to parallel organisations 
and trades in all countries of the world. 

Heseatch : To Imki) ,i(i»rces and in 
l>ring technical probtein < to the notice of 
Ue.Hearch I'niversitles, particularly tliose 
in whose area- the imlustry is situated. 
To as'iist such Hniversities by grants and, 
if necessaryto establish a Research 
Institute for the trade. 

Standard I zaUan . To slandardixe and 
<- inplify its lypcbicts in order to eliminate 
waste, to facililatc prciclucttan, to sim¬ 
plify tniulering, to asHisI home trade in 
Its efforts to meet foreign competition, 
and to co-cmerate with the Standarda 
Institution of the coOntry- 
Statistic* : To rollert statistics 
lovering the whole field of optfation of 
tlie trade (exfiorls, imporiti, pricrw, etc.) 
and to issue them in a convenient form to 
members. 

Trade h'luctuaiions : To level out, 
throqgle co^-ordinaletl eflort, vioUmt 
fluefnations in the trade. 

7 rode Practices: To formulate and 
adopt uniform fhmft of contract, codes 
of Iwsincss and ethics, credit bure-aux, 
trade marks, etc. ^ * 

Trade Promotion : To encourage and 
stimulate trade, both export and import. 

Readers wbo wish to have more in- 
formation about this important subject 
should consult the recognised work 
Trade Associations and Industrial Co¬ 
ordination by Tudor Davieoi 
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DIVALI 


May this Divali be the har~ 
binger of a New Year of peace 
and goodwiti among people 
and may this JSew Year 
usher in an era of happiness 
and prosperity in the country. 




THE TATA OIL MILLS COMPAPJV LIMITED 
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>Rotary Guide to Careers 

I N modern India the avemies of 
employment are so diverse that 
the new entrant into an>‘ held requires 
a thorough knowledge of the r<Hjuiie- 
ments t)f the varitnis profe>sions 
and vocations that are available to 
enable him to cho<>se the particular 
vocation that i^ best suited to him. 

• 

In this regard the '* Kotarv Jiuide 
to Careers” jii'>t publishetl is an 
invaluable guide and gives pracli^al 
advice on the personal aiul educa¬ 
tional qualiiications, the o]>portuni- 
ties an<l essential training for the 
various profosshinj, available in India. 
At the moment. Rotary Ciuides 
dealing with Architertnie, .Xrcimnt- 
ancv. Hanking, ami haw aie avail¬ 
able while others on Engineering, 
Civil AviaHion. St<»ck Kvchange, etc. 
are umler prep.iration. These ])am 
plilets, juiced at annas eight each, 
can be had from the "safely Ho«»k' 
shop. Electric Ihmse, l't»rt, Honihay. 

IDmergencies 

W’ltut i'lm-rgeiicies are likely to 
haj)]>en ? How hav» yon |)re])ared 
f<»r thew ? iVter Dnicker in ” The 
Euttire of Imlnstrial Man ” says 
” Ojily bv ])n*paring for everything 
that may happen can \vc hojte to 
prepare otirselves for the one thing, 
tliat w’ill hai>|>eii. Even so, onl\ 
;or> often wy find that the a<tual 
event lies so far outsirh* an\'t)iing we 
had considere<l jMissible that w'c- are 
not prejiarefl for it. I^nt at least 
by having planned for a great manv 
varitni altemiitivc,s and 'even c(jn* 
dieting jKrssibilities we sliall hav<i 
learned enough <»f the technique and 
of the practical problems involw;d 
to master eveji flie unexpected. The 
first rcqiiirenicpt Uft such an ap¬ 
proach is that we understand the 
principles which must govern our 
preparations and plans. At the 
same time we must understand as 
< nftich as possible of the re;ility which 


,we shall have tQ maister and tn 

organize according to our principles/’ 

• • # « 

A Model Plant Inspection 

The Reiuington-Kand, Inc., of 
Marietta made good ctmstructive use 
i»f the leisure time of its foremen and 
supervisors during the current steel 
strike. * 

As it was ]K>ssible to release every¬ 
one from his regular duties, every 
single foremairand supervisor unaer- 
took a joint inspot'tion of the plant. 

The grouj) t»f .jo was sub-ilividcyi 
into si.v gp)ups of ftve men e^ch. 
Each gnhip elected its own secretary’, 
who was instnicted not to record a 
Ici/ard as such unle.ss three of the 
fiN't' grouj» members concurred in 
that ojtinion. Kach group was fur- 
ni^V^'t! with a lypetl itinerary to 
h)llow. eacli covering the startle route 
at io-ininiite intervals. 

.Ml th'partmenis witc iiyipected 
bv all gr<mj>s and a t' poTt meeting 
was held in the afteinoon for the 
jiurjHsse of lu;aring tin* rejxtrtH from 
c.K.li of the si.\ siicietaries. This was 
atti-iuled hy* all those participating 
i.M the inspection. 

While it was expected that there 
w.tidd 1>e irttmy <lu)>licationH, e.acU 
*gniup •reporteii s<mu*. thing.H over- 
•looked l»y all the withers. Naturally 
manv hazards w<*r«; sj»otted and it is 
th(’ disjHtsitujn of the management to 
concentrate upon their elimination, 

« • • e 

Improvising In Face of 
Bank, Strike* 

qf t)K* strike of Ifank Ofi&cials 
Ml Nortiterii Island, which Ixsgan on the 
i2lh (d July, firniK taith large and small 
h.ive liivt til make jllroviaional arraiige- 
iTii-nts to oiistirA that cash is on hand 
each week to meet jiaymcnt of wages. 

It appears, says the (^rrcsjxindent of 
the ” rin.'incia] Times '* that no case of 
H.-igc payment has been held up. 

Organisations have resorted to many 
methods to obtain rearly cash—Ixirrow- 
ing from public utility companies, picture 
houses, and firms which tiandle large 
amounts ftf cash ev'ery rlay. 
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WeUkre^B Big Part in 
Efficiency 

I The importance of Welfare in 
; production efficiency was recently 
I discussed by Mr. F. E. Chappeli» 

I Director of Production Efficiency 
I Service, Board of Trade. He ssud 
that the human factor must be 
put right, and reasoned considera¬ 
tion must be given to industrial 
conditions if the maximum results 
of human effort in the more technical 
fields are to meet with the best 
i results. 

j 

j Good results were being acliieved 
1 through welfare work, but it was 
i equally true that British industry 
■ would have done better if more 
: consideration had been given to 
, the human element in ^the early 
: days. 

” l^eople of this country were 
, anxious to work together if only 
i they could get a basis of real iinder- 
I standing and this w'ould not be found 
I in an atmospliere of mud-slinging. 

"If workers and management 
can get together in a spirit of co¬ 
operation based on a desire to 
, understand each other's problems, 
I am satisfied we shall accomplish 
something greater than industry in 
this country has ever accomplished," 
Mr. Chappell concluded. 
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this w«H»known range of synthetic 
OQ^el finisKes will be available 
igain. very shortly* Register your 
^der now 
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THE ANSWER TO SHORTER WORKING HOURS 


demand for shorter 
working hours, limited over¬ 
time, and higher wages is widespread 
today. Wages have been substan-* 
tially incrosts^ in most organisations 
since the beginning of World War II. 
The amended l/actories Atrt has 
standardiseil the working week at 
48 h<)urs, and placed .severe restric¬ 
tions on overtime. 

Since the purjHtse r»f industrialisa¬ 
tion is to reduce human ilrudgery 
and elffirt, we are in favinir of these 
concessions provided produciion and 
costs are ifiaintained at least at the 
pre-war level. Unforlunat<*ly, the 
tendency is just the other way 
about, 'file cumulative ehect of 
concessions, strikes, e x t e n s i v e 
absenteeism, and hartals lia^ been tt> 
bring abotit a serious dwdine in out¬ 
put ami a corre>p<mding steep rise 
in costs. This slate of affairs 
represents a most stuious obstacle 
to the industrial development of 
the country ; for we cannot hojK* to 
compete with other protluc<'r.s while 
our costs ctmtinue to s<jar. 

But apart from stoppages, hartals, 
and absenteeism (all of which, we 
hope, are a* passing phase), is it 
]X>ssiblc to maintain pre-war jmKlur- 
tion and cdsts in spite of shorter 
working hours ? Our answer is an 
emphatic Yes. 

In every fact<»ry and workshf»p, 
the fuddamcmtal aim of management 
should be to keep the capital inveiit- 
ment in the * business at work 
thrimghout th» year, 7 days a week 
and 24 hours a day. Wlicn this is 
done, overhead costs are substan¬ 
tially reduced. If a factory wcilrks 
for 168 hours a week (that Is, 


continuously) instead of for 48 hours 
as at presimt, the overhead costs of 
the factory would be reduced from 
100®,to roughly 28*7%. As 
against this, however, the production 
cost ixT unit would probably goVip 
on the evening and night shifts due to 
lower output under artificial lighting 
and other unfavourable factors. ^In 
spite of *tlu.s minor disadvantage, 
however, continuous ' working 
represtmts an effective answer to 
shorter working hours. In other 
words, reduced nmn-hours should be 
cou^Hmsated for by increased 
machine-hours. * 

In order ti> work the machine 
continuously, we,shall have*10 use 
sturdier plant than, is available at 
piesent. Machines viill naturally 
wear out (]ui«ker if they are used 
c.oiitinuc)usly,than if lliey are worked 
during one shift only. But' even 
:)tis is an advantage in that newer 
i )«*s ,of yiachines would be 
purchased jxTiiKiically, and these 
Vould Srtrvc to improve production. 

Hut machines too need rest. 
They have to be aVljusted, cleaned, 
lubricated, and serviced p(*nodically, 
while worn-out’ parts have to be 
replaced, 'Hiis could be done on a 
systematic basis by providing a 
certain numlxir of .spare machines 
whiih 'could 1 h*- utilised while a 
rorresiKmding number were under 
repairs. ' • 

Another effective mea.sure against 
rising costs is to stagger the 
weekly-off and holidays, 'fliis 
would again serve to distribute the 
overhead costs over a 7-day week 
ratlMT tlian over a 6-day week as is 
the case generally at prcibcnt. 
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SELECTING A FACTORY SITE 


T hk success of a factory is influen¬ 
ced to a large extent by the 
site of its location. In view of 
our plans for the development of 
an automobile industry in India, 
we list below in reminder form the 
principal factors to be taken into 
account in selecting a site for an 
assembly plant. 

Ditplay Value { This is of vital 
impt>rtance. An attractive plant on 
a site near a main railroad or an 
in^{K)rtant highway , creates a 
favourable impression hnd pro- 
vidt^s invaluable propaganda. 

Draiiuif*: Is the site provided 
with stonn sewers ? If so, do they 
provide effective drainage ? 

Houfing: Is housing avaflable 
for employees within a rt'asonable 
radius and at economical rents ? 

Labour: Is ' suflicient skilleil 

labour available in the vicinity of 
the plant ? 

Noighbourhood ^ Satirfactuui: 

Win the erection and o{X‘ratton 
of the selected proi>ertv give any 
cause for tliose in the neigh^)urhoud 
to complain (dirt, fuint's, noise, 
smoke, and other industrial 
effluents) ? WiH the factory d<5- 
prcciate neighbourhood property 
values ? 

S«rvic«t: Are* electricity, gas. 
sewers, water, and other stTviccs 
readily available ? Is the capacity 
of each suflicient to take care ol 
the additional load accruing from 
the plant and wprk-people ? Or ’ 
will they have*to‘be expanded to 
meet the new demands ? Arc the 
costs th^ different s«r\'ices c'cono- 
mical ? 

• Situ: Are there any buildings, 
bouses, or other structures on the 
property ? How lung will these 
take to vacate and d^olish ? * 


Sob«tml: Is the sub-soil healthy? 
Does it provide a suitable founda¬ 
tion for the proposed factory ? 

Taxes: What taxes are payable * 
in the district ? What is the basis 
of assessment ? These two ques¬ 
tions should be most carefully 
considered before a site is finally 
scitected. 

Terrain: Is the proposed site 
even or hilly ? If it is excessively 
uneven, the cost of levelling it 
will be heavy. If it is marshy, the 
cost of drainage and foimdation 
may bt; very high. 

‘ Transportation: The proxi-. 
mity of the proix>scd site to the 
highway and railway .lines is a 
factor of major inqwjrtance. In 
cfmsidering this problem, the 
following jHjints should be 
investigated : 

(a) Can the site t>e served 

economically by rail and'or by 
n)ad ? ♦ 

(b) Is there adequate room for the 
free movement of railroad trucks ? 

(c) Is there a convenient 
and cheap system of bfls transport 
for the transportation of employees 
from their homes to the factory 
site ? 

Zoning: Zoning restrictions 

and allied legislation should be 
carefully investigated together 
with easements or encroachments 
on Ihf selecflcd projxirly. 

These reminders are meant 
primarily for use in selecting a site 
for an a.ssembly plant. Actually, 
however, the reminders arc of 
equal value in choosing sites for 
other plants as well* A very com¬ 
plete list of' remenders, for the 
ptiipose of selecting sites * fm* 
almost any type of structure from 
a' bridge to a ndiarf, is under 
poreparation.. , 
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THEY ARE ADAPTABLE 

PHYSICALLY IMPAIRED CAN FILL MANY JOBS 


T he placing in industry of 
physically impaired workers, 
whether returned soldiers tw others, 
constitutes no emplo>Tncnt pri»hlem 
if the management follows a definite 
programme ■ of vocational selection.« 

The successful placement of Uie 
physically impaired depends pri¬ 
marily on g<XHl personnel or naanage- 
ment planning. 

If this part of the job is well done, 
there should be a minimum of work 
for the engintHT to do. The object 
<d the selective placement pry- 
gramme is to fit the man to the job, 
not the job to the man. Therefore, 
engineering revision of the job as a 
funilaniental means of ]>lar.ing a 
])hysically handicapperl worker is 
frowned on and only should Ik* con¬ 
sidered as a last resrirt. 

However. l>eh»re fine can rt'cognise 
fully the ejnployment e<pjality bet¬ 
ween the iinpaiied an<l the normal 
worker, he nbist elcans<* his mind of 
any misconr.t''ption efuicerning • the 
impaired. fCe must Im* able to lo<ik 
at a noticeably impaired woiker 
objectively and rememl'>cr that a 
twisted, d<*formed or lame body 
ma}' be equipped, for e.xample, witli' 
? fine mind or be capable of extreme 
dactyl dextertty An impaired [>cr- 
son may have any grouping of a 
number of outstanding abilities. 

It is generally our unfamiliarity 
urith severe impairments*that cor¬ 
rupts our thinking, so-that we eva¬ 
luate the impaired solely in terms 
ol the deficiencies we see. It would 
be mtM-e apprpjdliate if we regarded 
such workers •not *as physically 
(hs^led, but as physically excep¬ 
tional, so that the connotation of 
physical limitation is avoided. For, 
as we now know, whe^ the physically 


exceptional j>erson i.s pn^perly 
placed, he will be definitely a 
desii able employee. 

riie results of the tests made by 
certain (lovcrnment agencies and by 
industry sliow that vdien a worker is 
pi opcriy placed so that the disability 
does not afTe<'t*efiiciency in a pafti- 
cular industrial job, the disabled 
workers are more efficient than 
iioiinal worjters. Even the safety 
its'.ord of*]iaiidicapped employees is 
iM.-tfer than that of the normal 
w« ii kei s. 

I)(» imt tliyik of rehabilitation in 
let ms of the returned soldier. The 
avenige ex sei vicernan has returned 
an ev'eii more desirable einjiloycc 
than when tin* arm«*d scmV.es tieck- 
onrd. He has lM*4^n f rained, •knows 
tin- Viijm* of lovalt^' aialTs in the 
most (‘m])loyablc ag«' group 

It is only relatively few who arc 
markr-d by qornbat and only these 
men need the sjieoial procedures 
fit igncfl ft>r cmpIfkV'ing the physic¬ 
al! , impaired^ 

if we permit ourselves to think of 
(he sek^ivc jdacement programme 
a- a rufcd concc'i’ning only the 
iclurncd soldier it i^ unfortunate for 
the future employment of tlje handi¬ 
capped.^ * 

F.mploying the disabiwl has long 
been a sfKu'fj c-conffmic problem. Its 
solution nf»w sccpis imminent, but 
the good work that has been done 
may be destroyed if we feel that our 
ctffjfts have endech when we have 
pr<»vi(led for thp disabled ex-scrvice- 
man. , * 

I'he s^i'Called rehabilitation prob> 
hrm and the resultant studies for its 
answers hdve a deeper significance 
than wc might ^a.sualiy observe. 1‘he 
liufnanitarian and econoipic motives 
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CUT YOU« MANUFACTURINC COSTS 
ST USING GOOItl^EAR 

TRimSMISSION BELTING 



Goodyear make many diflcrent* lypre of tvclting 
for the tranamUaion of power or conveying of 
materiaJa. One of thcae ia cxaetly the right Belt 
for each of your joba —and of courae, the tight 
Belt mcana beat arrvicr and loweat coat for yoii. 


Here are a few Traciamiaaion Belta that will 
apcrd up your production and cut down coata. 

COMPASS ENDLESS CORD BELT-for high 
apeed and heavy duty. The load ia carried by 
continuoualy wound low-atrrtch corda encaacd in 
claatic envelop — no jotnta. Greater capaclcy than 
ply bclu of equal weight or thickneaa. 


THOR ‘"SQUARE EDGE*' 
BELTING —for heavieat duty. 
Edgca cut aqAare and coated with 
protective lacquer. No ply aeama. 
fointa or apliceavery flexible, high 
tenaile ailver duck. 33 ounce in narrow 
belta; 3S ounce in wider belta. Alt 
widtha and jpltea. 



WINGFOOT BELTING-for 
general induatrial uae. Selected 32 
ounce duck and beat quality rubber. 
Vtotected edgca. Flexible and strong. 
In all widtha and plica. 

KLINGTITE BELTING-for agH- 
cultural and induatrial uaea on drivea 
not requiring heavy duty belt. Pro* « 
tect^ edgca, 32 ounce dock. 

PATHFINDER BELJING —foe 
light induatrial .use. Pr\»tected edge, 
28 ounce duck. All widtha and plica. 

Taqe Caadytar Ontrlkafar 

ka efad ta yai 



THE GOODYEAR TYRE &' RUBBER CO. (mdia) LTD. 

CALCUTTA • MADRAS • DBLHI • SOMBAV LANORf 
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that touched of! the demand ior 
research investigations have 'done 
more than just aid the pre\4ously 
almost forgotten handicapped men. 
They have brought results that will 
. show the way to better personnel 
procedures for all working men. 
The development of new personnel 
methods and the worth of some now 
used that haw been proved through * 
• these studies should be applibid^te 
towards improving the success, 
morale and safety of all workers. 

A full prt^ramme for the succi^ful 
placinpt f>i impaired workers, letjuifcs 
the following elements : .\ definite tom- 

pany policy on rehabilitation, including 
instruction uf the supervisnuy Staff in 
proper principles ; analysis of j«d»8 wUh 
specific reference to possible hiring of 
disabled workers; a standardised interview 
for such apujlicants; medical determina¬ 
tion of an applicant’s physical capabili¬ 
ties; matching man to the job, with 
attention both to physical ability an<t 
background; job training : and {leriodic 
review of results of such placements. 



Brahe 

toamor(e 


1 Two towers stand on a plane iJiles 
from the top of the first to the 
bottom of the second, and from the 
bottom of the fitst to the top of the scixuid 
cross each other 48 feet from the ground 
The combined height of the towers ts zoa 
feet. How high is each ? • 


O A ball was thrown up at an angle of 
" 30 degrees from horizontiil from the 

top of a building. The ball is seen to nse 
for a seconds then fall for y seconds befrirc 
striking fhe ground. How high was the 
Building ? * 

O If 6 acres pf *graas. together with 
^ what grows 04 the 6 V^rcs during the 
time«of grazing, keep 16 oaen for la 
weeks, and 9 acres keep 26 oxen for 9 { 
weeks, with the grass growing uniformly 
all the time. How many oxen will 15 
acres keep for to.weeks ? 



mm,$0445. 
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lifting, 

^Trying 
and lowering 

ACCIDENT 

1. Almost i'vrrv s<mic unit; 

oi otht^r, handli*9—hits, carries amt limi t h 
—materials and objects A study case 
htstori(^ shows that injury has often 
resulted. 

2. The only aiea for \%hich accAr^-'^ 

data on hatidhni; accidents are avajlahh- 
IS in indusiiy, injumrs cHriiiiriiif* 

while handliii;.; objects aie so mimifrotis in 
industry, hfiim* has \M'Ki*mr an im|'H»ftant 

aei’uleiit jirobJf’fii ^ 

CIRCUMSTANCES 

3 . SUtOns an/i s|> 7 ainc •>! btuisrs and 
cuts at** th.e ut I lines niosi ircijueiitlv 
ri-sdltMii* iMdii h,iikd)ni,; ••bjiits I'h# 
liands^ the f»‘i T Aiid th«' b,n k .ii** th« 1hr« I' 
pait'* •'! t)ie Iwuix must ft* <pi< lUlv tniiio’d 

4« mtnhutini? to handhiut 

ifiiuvu's all' 

IbLniUiuj l*»ad- T li.it are too 
hr .n y 

last mi* ^ir lowfiiTn; with the 
b.u U ttiiisfh's iii‘'t*Md til* !* i! 
laiiM U's 

liainllinL* ]«»ad ^ith an iiisei 
i-fip and iaihnu %\al*h when* 
hfinrts at!' j»l.n*«'<l 

(i7) ifandliMi: uithotil • ulhm-nt le lp 
or f.iiliint to use nierhaiiKMl 
eqiiiy'rnerit . 

o-i llandhnK l>r'tore i^ettinK a firni 
flKUlIlK 

I/) I iftint; i'lr lo'Aenni^ witli a 
jerkini^^. twistirii; mfiv'ement of 
the >Kj4ly. fw when the In^ly is m 
an awkward position 

5» S*«fiie of the counmon m^tivito-s 
involved in*han<lhn^:; are ratryirtij a tray 
of dishf-s : stankiii^ ».Tafes of milk U»tt|es 
in the cafeteria: nuaniy ho»{.fa;*e, hovec, 
eleetrii- fans, ftr fiont the closet shelf; 
movini^ ]»ie<ev>f furnTturr ^Juh- c h-aninK ; 
JputtlIl^ uji or takinir down stc*rm iiashe^. 

SAFE MEASURES 

S. Lh'TJng Jiefore lift me; a load, 
take a i*ood look at it, estimaU* its weii^lit. 
and decide iho l^c-st way tf* lift it safely 
If it is tcx» heavy or bulky for yoiy 
strenitth, get hclj>. These lifting pro¬ 
cedures should lx- followed : 

(m) Get a firm footing 

* {h} Crouch down to the object 

• Atmoif one fourih of ait campm&aUon 
casee and zx per cenf of alt rompenxatfd 
permanent dii^abiiuu^ are the reeuU of 
aensafe handling methods or conditions. 
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koi^ hmA 


7. To 


Bond knces^ but 
almost vertica). 

Get m comfortable^ secure grip 
oo the object. 

Straightea knees, rise, keeping 
load close to bodsr. * 

maintain a hrm footing, the 
leet should be far enough opart to provide 
a broad base for balance. A reasonable 
distance is the length of the shoe. 

ti Before crouching down to lilt the 
object, be sure the hands, objects to be 
lifted, and the floor are free from grease 
or any other slippery substanoe. This 
eliminateH the poUibility of one s falling 
or one's dropping tlilTobject. One should 
also watch tor stivers, laagcd edges, nails 
and pinch points on the objects to^bai 
handled. If there are rough edges, heavy 
gloves or hand pads should be worn * 
The edge of the object should be grksped 
firmly and hands should ned slide along 
the edge. The k#ad should be earned 
close to tlie hotly, The centre of gravity 
of tl»e hrad should he almost directly over 
the feet. 

When lifting, the weight shruild be 
nusi'd gradually by straightening the • 
knees slowly. Lifting in this manner puts 
the strain mi the strong leg and shoulder 
muscles rath^*r than on the weak back 
muscles III rising from the crouching 
position. It IS’ sometimes helpful to rest the 
IcKul against one knee <,)uir.k. jerking 
movements should be avmited t^^cause 
they may cause injury by putting sudden 
Atrain on the muscles. Whenever 
mechaiiicAl lifting equipment is available* 
it should be used. 

IS. Lowering In lawering an object: 
(a) Estimate the weight of the 
object. If it would be loo 
heavy for you to lift, don't try 
to lower it. • 

Get in a poftiiioii so that you 
will lie aolc to hold the load 
close to your body The centre 
of gravity of the load should be 
almost diHN'tly over the fcH^t. 
Turn tlie object so that you will 
be able to get a firm hold upon 
it, • If you arc lowering a l>ox, 
you might hold it by the two 
diagonal lower corners, or by a 
low er and an uppi^r C4>rtier. 

Ot p ^rm foottnj^ 

Crouch down, keeping Uie^back 
almost vertical. 

Put the part of the Icgui that is 
away drom hands on the floor 
hmt and rc^move one hand at a 
time from the load to prevent 
pinching the fingers. 

Wmh handling objects from* 


ffc) 


(0 


W) 


U) 


IL 


slioulder Irvrl ,or* abme, the distance 
shcMiJd be broken by testing tbe object 
on ^ tower shell, tlbte, etc. This gives no 
opportunity for one to get n more ad* 
vnntageoua grip before fowering it to the 
floor. Moving objects from shontder to 
floor level is luuardoas as the handldl 
rnwlose his iMdance and fall* 

• tt, CanBYtHG. The method ^ 
carrying ahonld be suited Soothe si». 
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dki^ie and weight of the object. Ohjectc 
ahduld be earned so that they do not 
interfere with vision or with the natural 
mamier of walking. 

ISt Objects with handles, such as 
suitowes, shopping bags, etc., should V 
carried at one's side. Howex'or, i( it is 
necesBary to carry such object.<* (or a long 
period of time, frequent st^s for rest are 
recommended, as the hands, aims and 
0 shoulders may otherwise hr (•traim^. 
Shifting the object from one hand to the 
other relieves strain. \\'h«n pus.sibie, it is 
ads’isable to divide the load into two 

Q tions, one for each h.'ind This 
snees the weight 

14. XMirn »re caint*d on a iiay 

or in front of the* body, the trav or 
should be held at alniut uaist Irvrl One 
should a]wa)*s hr careful that the objtn ts « 
are not so lar|;c ot slacked so hifjli* that 
they ohhtnict vision. 

ISe If onr tanirs objects aith the U>ad 
balanced on the hips, the IxkIv must 1 h- 
bent to one side to maintain biilamr 
One arm gets all the strain, and .som«Hirnes 
the hip IS chafed b\ the friction When¬ 
ever possible. It Is Ix'tter t*> use one nf tho • 
other metluKls 


GENESAL DIRECTIVES 

14. The artiial numl^'r of ixntnds a 
person can handln s«xfely def'vruls npnn 
the person himself l^hysical londition^ 
training and experieme in han<lhnK 
be the criteria for determining how Iomv v 
a load any prison can handle A geiiei.i| 
guide recommended by the rnifed Stales 
l>rparttnent of r.abour is : men shotild 
handle no more than y> pounds ; women 
—no more *than 2S pounds .Many 

K rson.s should not handle thin mu< h , 
le top limit for hoys and girls is iisually 
much • 


17. A prison ran usually tell when he is 
handling loo much WcaijRC he ff^-K *^tiaiii 
or pull, which serves as a learning him 
to secure help or reduce the load and make 
several trip* WTicn help from one <u 
more persons la ncccsivary. the efforts 
fthould be distnbuted evenly among the 
personn. C)nc* wrson should call th(_ 
mc»ves in order ^at confusion and result 
tug undue strain may l^e avoided. 

It. At no time should a pers*'iii'» view 
be obstructed hy the objeetjbeing lifted 
Of^ carried. This especially inipoatanl 
when carrying a h>ad up or down fttairs. as 
the probability of faJling in iflcreased. 
Generaily. help should be retained or the 

load should be divided. 

• 

IIL Person* continually lifting, 
lowering and carting heavy object* • 
lihonld test frequently. This is necessary 
because a tired 'person prho has been 
carrying even tnodhrate loads over long 
dhttakces for a period <jf time is more 
subject to strain, sprain, tripping and loss 
of twaoce. Sustaioed strain on muscles, 
as a resolt of continued lifting and* 
cartyiim. may have the same effect on a 
narsoB a« lifting a load with a sudden 
EAitaHam. * 
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. COLDS 


VJ| 71 lEK there is sneezing and 
^ ing, when the throat is’sewre and 
the head as big as all out-doors, and 
when the eyes are red and wattTy, 
the chances are that yo»i have a cold! 

Now, a ct>ld may b<' nothing 
more than a slight itKlis|»sition 
and it may really N' seriotis. S(»* 
do not dismiss th<‘M‘ prehmiiftry 
symptoms wilh the thought it* is 
nothing but a void! There is no 
w'ay of knowing just how it will end. 

I*raclically everybojly gets colds 
soont^r or later and there me some 
who seem to ln' having them all the 
time. \'oluines hav»* Ixrii writW'ii 
on the subjirt ; still the piobh rn 
is n(»l solved. In s]Mte <d every¬ 
thing, we* get colds or colds get 
us- - just about the same as jx-ople 
got them in days gont* by. 

Colds are germ disease's. X<i one 
has ever seen the germ, becaus*.* it 
is too small to lx* d<‘te«'t<sj by the 
microscoix*. Hut we know that it 
lives bt‘caus<^ we know it gnws. 

It is contained in the seeretions of 
the nost^ and the throat of jXTsons 
who have colds; and our know¬ 
ledge of it is gaiiK'd from a study • 
of these secretions. VVe know that 
this germ prf>dm:es ejilds because, 
it has lx*en made to do .so in ex|)cri- 
mental subjects. It is killed by 
heat and by certain disinfectants. 
When any one talk.s, laughs hiudly, * 
coughs or Sht'vzes, a spray of tiny 
droplets is sent into the *air. If 
the ixirson has a cold, ihfection is. 
in these droplet.s, and others readily 
breathe it in. The infection is al.so to 
be found on handkerchiefs, on the 
hands, and Qn*utensils which the 
individual majg use. * Point Number 
One in the prevention of colds, there¬ 
fore, is to avoid infection by— 

1 , Kuping away from toughers 
and snuzers. 


2. Avoiding othm^ peopU*% hand- 

kerchieft, 

3 . Avoidif^ objects recenUy 

haddi^ by persons with culds. 

('olds freijuently ^follow chilling 
or exjjosure. Tliere Jirc two reasons 
ft»r this. Tirst, the germ is almost 
always present in the n«>niial nose 
an<l throat ; second, chilling or 
ex|«xsurc lowcTS the resistance* of 
the ImhIv. With the germ already 
in waiting, the lowering <if re.si.stanQ»‘ 
atfoids the ncce 5 «sary opiHirtuijity 
for infection. . Point Niindwr Two in 
the prevention of c<»lds n’solvi's itsi'lf 
into the following precautions • 

i. / >ress evarmly for ouUUm work 

or pfay. * 

/ Keep the feet warm qnd dry. 

Colds bear a iclationship to the 
chriuical activities of the body and 
particularly to ttie m.jnUmhnce of 
tin- lutrrnal alkaline i< iction of the 
ti>surK. This is not to be inter- 
pn-ted as su|*[M)rt for the common 
notion aboift “ an acid system 
In life (her<^ is no such thing as an 
. id system ; but there is such a 
tlong f/s u lowering of the normal 
,irM;t vc^ ,of alkalinity. When this 
•happens, colds arc^ likely to apfX'ar. 
riK* normal alkalinity of the fxKly 
IS inaintain<;d by*a sensible diet, 
Ihis does not jnean s|K*ci«l fcKids ; 
but it does mean a sensible variety 
<>i all kinds of fowl, with speyal 
« jTi]>hasis f»n fruits and v/'gfflflufis, 
f)om whuh come the supplio.s of 
alkalfbe inafrTia). It is not necessary 
to /'xclude from the diet all acid- 
forming fwxls ;* jiAt eat a .sen.siblc 
all-round diet. Ad4ing excess 
quantities of Vitamin A or V'itamin 
1 ), as often recommended, dfics 
no good, although it is }x;rfectly 
true that'if the ^et is ddicic;nt in 
these vitamins, there is a general 
lohrering of resistance aH kinds 
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c(£-infection, including colds. Point 
Number Three in the prevention 
of colds is very simple. It is this: 

Eat sensibly and moderatdy of aU 
kinds of good foods^ especially 
fruits and vegebaU^. 

Another factor in colds has been 
shown to be dryness of the 
membranes of the nose and throat 
due to artificial heating without* 
adding moisture to the air. Over¬ 
heated dry interiors cause the 
membranes to become drifed out 
and sensitive. Exposure to sharp 
outdoor cold may then enable germs 
already on the membranes to take 
hold and produce infection. At 
the same time it has not been 
demonstrated that the so-called air 
conditioning, although it provides 
tlie necessary moisture, will be 
entirely effective in preventing colds. 
Point Number Four, therefore, in 
the cold prevention programme, 
which can certainly do no harm, is: 

Keep indoor air u;eU moistened 
and ^eep ike temperature not 
' over 70“ except for old people, 
the sick, convalescents, or infants. 

If, in spite of the abfivc precau¬ 
tions, y'ou gel a cold, you can save 
most of the serious complications, , 
such as infected ears, bronchitis, 
laryngitis, pneumonia and intliionr.a, 
by going to bed immediately <m the* 
appearance of the symptoms and 
staying thefe until recovery. If 
there is not a marked improvement *' 
at the end* of twenty-four hours, 
call a physician. In the meantime, 
the best procedure is as follows: 

X. Get into a hot bath, 

2. Take a hot drink (non-alcoholic). 

3. Cover up with a Hanket or two. 

4. Have, a^ hand* a good supply 

• of soft disposable paper hand- 

kefoeufs or squares of old 
muslin that can be burryid, 

5. Ssftfe down for a good rest. 


If all this does riot prevent coldn 
and the consequencxsi. .you will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have dpne all that modem 
science can conscientiously advise. 

-B. C. A. C. Brigade Gasette. 


Organisation Engineerii^ 

ftlary Ifollett—*a political tuid busi¬ 
ness philosopher of the first 
rank suyis up the three c^ief 
probleihs of organisation engineer¬ 
ing thus: « 

( 1 ) How to educate and train the 
membert of an Organisation so 
^ that each can give the most he 
is t:apablc of : • 

" \Vu siiould analyHfi »ur material-^ 
men and woi^n, tt> diHOOver their 
dcciK-r aiirl more snj n^fldal cluirae* 
tfrisiics ami 'tlu't inakinK the 
mi>ht of what they aru, we should 
try to htfli ways to develop tlietn 
into htit) higher units of service.** 

(. I How to give each the fullest 
op{^)ort unity for contribution : 

, '■ nic rnan.'igmg ability, of all em- 

is a gre^t untapfied source 
of K(x:ial woaltif, l‘*or, Ijastsl upon 
oidcr-grving ntir <irganiztng so far 
lias Ihxui planned to do witiiout 
and to Kiijtprchs the •managing * 
{Kvtsibihtu's whidi he in small 
degreo in trach of large numbers of 
men *’ 

# 

1 1 ) How to tmify the various contri- 
Hlitionsf that is the problem of 
.co-ordination, confet^cd by the 

crux of businl&ss organisation: 

• 

** Organisation a« an et^neertng pro¬ 
ject will plan so as to arrange the 
influence abemt its meml«ers that 
every possible bit of tlieir aNiiUes 
shall *be borought out and aligncrt 
into the mail* dircctifui of effort of 
• the wh<rie organization.'* 
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—AND SUDDEN DEATH 


By F. C. 

Likt the grMSitme spectacle of a bad 
details of this article will nauseate 
stives thus affected at the outset are 
in its entirety, since there is no fetdmn 
sickening facts. 

Publicizing uu- total c>f 

•*' motoring injuries- almost a 
million last year, with ^h.jxK) cLiaths 
- -never gets t«i first hast* fn jarring 
the motorist into a ivali/ation of the 
appalling risk'i t»f motoring. H«* 
d<x:s not translate dry .statistics into 
a reality oi hl(H)d and agtmy. 

V'ignres ehule the pain and InAror 
of savage inutilatitni which means 
they leave out the |x>int, Hiey neetl 
to Iv btought closer home.’ A 
passing look at a had smadi or tin* 
new.s that a fellow you h.i<i lunch 
with last week is in a hospital with a 
broken back will make any driver 
but a hi»nif<K>l slow tlowii at least 
tem}>orat;ily. But what is needed is 
a vivid 'and susttatned realization that 
every time you step (»n the thnjttle, 
deatli gets in beside you, ho|5efuUv 
waiting for his chance. That single 
horrible accident you may have, 
witnessed is no isolated horror. 
ITiat sort of thing hapjHms every 
hour of the day, everywliere in the 
United Mates. If you really felt 
that, perhafw the cold lines of ty|Kt 
in Monday's pa|>er rcctirding that if 
total of zff hx'al citiztrns wenr killed 
‘ n week-end crashes woftld rati; 
something more than a •perfunctory 
tut-tut as you turn back to the * 
sporte page. 

An enterprising judg<; now tand 
again sentepc&s reckless drivers to 
tour the • aocidentf end of a city 
ntorguc. But even a mangled body 
on a slab, waxily portra^'ing the 
confluences of bad motoring judg¬ 
ment, isn’t a patdi on the scene of 


FI’RNAS 

auiomohilc accident itself, the realistic 
some readerf. Those who find them^ 
cautioned against, reading the article 
in the author's outspoken treatment of 

# 

the accident itself, No artist 
working on a s:if<*ty Jjoster would 
dare depict that in full detail. • 

That picture would have to 
include Motion-picture lUid soimd 
effects,.too the (lopiiing, ixiiirtless 
efforts of the injured to stand up ; 
the <pu*er, grimling noises, the 
steiiilv. panting groaning of a human 
being with«pain creeping up on him 

tlie shock vf<*ars off. It should 
pdrfray the* slai k expression on the 
face of a man, drugged with shock, 
staring at the Z-twist in his broken 
l«*g, the insane cruin| led, eFfect of a 
chiUUs bixiv afUi ds bones are 
crushed inward, a realistic portrait 
»»f an hysterical W'f»man with her 
s< teaming •mouth o|>ening a hole 
in the bliHsly drip that fills her eyes 
Kid runs off her chin. Minor details 
AoiiUk include the raw ends of bones 
])rot Hiding llirougli . flesh in 
rom|x*»fiiid fiaidures, anti the dark 
wd, tuy/AUj* suilac.es where clothcs 
and skin wert; fli<y<Hl «jff at once. 

riiost* are. aJl standartl* evt.-ryday 
M'tjuehi lt» the m<Kl<?rn passion lor 
going places in a hurry ajidjy,^Mg a 
«hance or two by the way. If 
ghosts could He put to a useful 
puriiONi;, t'very bud stretch of road 
iir the United J>t.'iJ,cs would greet the 
om < lining motorist with gnians and 
screams anU the • educational 
sfiectaclc of teti or a dozen corpses^* 
all sizes, sexes and ages, lying 
horribly ^still on the bloody grass. 

Last year a state tnxijx'r of my 
acquaintance stopped, a big red 
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' Hispano for speeding. Papa w’as 
obviously a responsible ^person, 
obviously set for a pleasant week-end 
with his family—so the officer 
cut into papa's well-bred cxptistula- 
tions: I'll let you off this time, 

but if you keep on this way, you 
won’t last long. Get going-—but 
take it easier.” I .a ter a jiassing 
motorist hailed the tr<H>)x*r anil ask6d 
if the red Hispano had-got st ticket. 

'* No,” said the trtK>per, ' 1 IjateU 
to spoil their^ jxirty.” "•Too bad 
you didn't,” said the motorist, " I 
saw you stop them - and then 1 
ixissed that car again 50 miles up the 
line. . It still makes me fiH*l sick at 
my stomach, llie car was all ff]|)ded 
up like an accordion- the colour 
was about all there was left. Tl»oy 
were all dead but ont* ol the kids - 
and he wasn’t going to live to the 
hospital.” 

Maybe it will make you sick at 
your stomach, too. But unless 
you’re a heavy-footed incurable, a 
good lcM>k at the picture the artist 
wouldnT dare paint, a first-hand 
acquaintance with the results of 
mixing gasoline with sjx'cd and bad 
judgment, ought to be well worth 
your while. I can't help it if thy 
facts are revolting. If you have 
the nerve to drive fast and take 
chances, you ought to have the neiVc 
to take 4 hc appropriate cure. You 
can’t ride an ambulance or watch the 
doctor working on the victim in the 
hospital, but you cast read. 

* The automobile is treacherous, 
just as a cat is. It *is tragically, 
difficult to realize that it can bkrome 
the deadliest missile. As enthusiasts 
teU you, it makes 65 feel like notfiing 
at 65 an hour is 100 feet 

a secondk a spe^ which puts a 
viciously unjustified responsibility on 
brakies and numan reflexes, and can 
instantly turn this docile luxury uito 
a mad boll elephant. 


Collision, turnover or sidesvdpe, 
each type, of accident produces either 
a shattering dead stop or a crashing 
change t»f direction—and, since the 
occupant- meaning you-rcontinues 
in the old direction at the oiig^at 
sfxvd. every .surface and angle ^ 
the car's inter^r immemately 
b<H:omes a battenng, tearing pn> 
jectile, aimed squarely at you— 
im^apable. 'Ibere i§ no bracing 
yoiirsc'lf agdinst these impeAitive 
laws of momentum. 

It’s like going over Niagara Falls 
in a sbvl barrel full of raibroad 
spikes. 'Fite best thing that can 
hapiien to you and one of Ihe rarer 
things- is to K* thrown out as the 
doors spring i)|»e,*n. ao you have only 
the grotiiul to •reckon with. True, 
>s>u strike with as much |orce as if 
you had lxN*n thrown from the 
Twentieth Century at top speed. 
But at lisast you are soared *theleti^ 
arra^’ of gleaming knobs and 
edges .and glass inside tlie car. 

Anything* can hapfien in that 
split si.‘cofid of crash, even those 
lucky oscaj:)es you hear about, 
I’fOple have dived through wind¬ 
shields and come out with only 
supirriicial .scratches. •They have 
run cars together h(;ad on, reducing 
both to ^twisted junk, and bcMsn 
found unhurt and argtiing bitterly 
two minuter afterward. •But death 
was there just the same—he was 
only exercising his i>rivile vc of be ing 
erratic. This spring a wsficRtlig crew 
pried the door* off a car which had 
i)edi'ovettumed down an embank¬ 
ment and out step^x^d the driver with 
only a scratch* onTiis chtwk. But his 
mother was «till inside, a splinter 
of wood fnnrs the top driven four 
inches into her brain as a remilt of 
son’s taking a greasy- curve a little 
too fast. No blood—-no horribly 
twisted bemes—just a gray-haired 
torpse still clutching h«r pocketbook 
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in her lap as she had clutched it 
wheilV-she felt the car leave the road. 

On that same curve a month later, 
a light touring car crashed a tree. 
In the middle of the front seat they 
found a nine>months<old baby 
surrounded by broken glass and yet 
absolutely unhurt. A fine practical 
joke on death—but spoiled by tl\c 
baby's parents, still sitting qn.each 
side of him, instantly killed by 
shattering their skulls on the dash¬ 
board. 

If you customarily pa.ss without 
clear vision a longw'ay ahead, make 
sure that ever\' member of the party 
carries identification papers -it’s 
difficult to identify a body with its 
whole face bashed in or torn off. 
The driver is death’s favourite target.' 
If*the steering wheel holds together 
it ruptures his liver or spleen so he 
hleedis to death internally. Or, if 
the steering wheel breaks off, the 
matter is settled instantly by the 
steering column’s plunging through 
hi.s abdofhen. 

By no means do all head-on 
collisions occur on curves. ’ 7 'he 
modem death-trap is likely to be a 
straight stretch with three lanes of 
traffic—like the notorious Astor 
Flats on the Albany Post Road wherr* * 
there have, been as many as 27 
fatalities ip one summer month. 
This sudden vision of broad, .straight 
road tempts many an ordinary 
sensible drK'er into piLssing the man 
'ahead. Simultaneously a driver 
coming the other way swings out at 
high speed. At the last moment 
eadi tries to get into line again, but 
the gaps are closed. As the can in 
line are forced into the ditch to 
capsize of»cra.sh fences, the passers 
meet, almost bead on, in a swirl¬ 
ing, grinding smash that sends 
them caroming obliquely into*the 
•thos. 


A trooper jlescribbd such An 
acddqnt—'five cars in 011^ mess, 
sex’en killed on the spot, two fjkMid 
on the way to the hosjutal, two 
more dead tp* the long 
He remon.bered it far more vividly 
than he wanted" to --the quick way 
(he doctor turatrd away from a dead 
man to check up ort* a woman with a 
brqken back ; the three bodies out 
of one car so soaked with oil from 
(he crank-case that they Umked, like 
wet brown c'igars and not human at 
all; a man, walking around and 
babbling to himself, oblivious of the 
dead and dying, even obliviods of 
the dagger-like sliver «»T st^^el that 
s(uck out of his streaming wrist; a 
pretty girl with her forehead laid 
of)en, trying hopidesHsly to crawl out 
of a ditch in spile of her smashed hip. 
A ‘first-class massacre of that sort is 
only a question of scale anH numbers 

seven corpses ur(' no deader than 
one. liach shattered manr woman 
or child who went to make up the 
corpses chalked up last year 
had to die a personal death. 

A car careening and rolling down 
' bank, battf'ring and .smashing its 
f>« eupants cyery inch of the way, can 
wrap itself so thoroughh^^ around a 
tree that front* and rear bumpers 
ujiterl«K:k. requiring an ' acetylene 
torch to cut them apart. In a 
n-cent' case of that sr»it they foutfd 
the old lady, <vho had been sitting 
in back, lying across the lap of her 
<laughter, who was in 
sr>aked in her own and the other's 
blocKl ind^stinguishably, ea^h so 
.•-battered and broken that there was 
no" point whateve- in an autopsy to 
determine whether it was broken 
neck or ruptured heart: that caused 
death. 

Overturning cars sptjcrialize in 
certain injuries. Cracked pelvis, for 
instance, guaranteeing agonizing 
numths in bed, motionless, perhaqts 
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ifrippkd for life—broken spine 
resulting from sheer side-wise (wist— 
the minor details of smashed knot's 
and splintered shoulder bladts 
caused by crashing into the sidenif 
the car as she goes over with the 
SNvirl of an insane roller ct>aster • and 
the lethal consequences t»f broken 
ribs, which puncture hearts and 
lungs with their raw ends. Thb 
consequent internal luemorrhage is 
no less dangerous bt-cau.^e it is, the 
pleural instead f>f the abdominal 
cavity that i*i Idling with l)UK)d, 

Mying glass- safetv glass is by 
no means univeisal yet contributes 
much luoie than its share to the 
sjxjctacular side of accidents.* It 
doesn’t merely cut the fragments 
are driven in as if a cannon loaded 
with broken bottles had bivn ftr«.’d 
in your face, and a slivei in the eye. 
travelling with such foice, means 
certain blindness. A lc*g or aim 
stuck through the windshie ld will 
cut clean to the bone through vein, 
artery and mustie like a piece of l>eef 
under the butcher’s knife, and it 
takes little time to lose a fatal 
amcjunt tjf blocul under such citcum- 
stances. Even safety glass may not 
be wholly safe when llu‘ car crashes, 
something at high \'ou hear 

picturesque tales of lujw a flyiiw 
human body will make a neat hole* 
in the Muff with its head the 
shoulders Stick- the glass hf»lds - 
and the raw, keen edge of the IkiK'* 
decapitates the body •as neatly as a 
guillotine. 

Or, to continue with *the decapi¬ 
tation motif, going off the road into 
a pc^t-and-rail fence can put you 
■beyond worrying about other injifric^ 
immediatel)* when a rail comes 
through the windshield and tears off 
ydur head with its splintery end— 
not as neat a job but thoroughly 
efficient. Bodies au’e often fdund 
with their shoes off and their feet 


> aU broken out of'Shape. ' ’The daoes 
are back on the flooV of ^the car, 
empty and with their laces stUl 
neatly tied. That is the kind of 
im|>act produced by modem speeds. 

Rut all that is routine in every 
American conmumity. To bt? re¬ 
membered individifally by doctors 
and j,Kjliceinen, you have to do 
something as grotesque as the lady 
who burst tin* wiiulshield witli^ her 
, head, splashing splinters all over the 
other (K cupaiils of the car, and then, 
as the c.ir rolleil over, rolled witif it 
down Uu* edge of the windshield 
fi.ime and cut her throfit fp,un ear 
to ear. Or park on the pavement 
too lu’ur a <‘urve at night and stand 
in fremt of 1h«* tail Itjght as you take 
oil the spare rtre - which will im- 
mfiitalize you in syinel>tjdy's memory 
as the fellow who was smashed three 
het bt<jad and two inc hes thick by 
tfic impact ot a hea.y didy truck 
•igaiiwt the rear oWlii own car. Or 
be as original as the pair of youths 
who were thrown out ot an oi>en 
loadsler this spring ihrow'ii clear— 
hut each broke a W'indshield |KJSt 
‘.tth his head in passing and the 
uhole*t«q> of each skull, down to the 
, f'Vebiows, was missing. .Or snap off 
, a nine-inch tree, and get yourself 
impaled by a ragged branch. 

None of all that is sca^e-fictioii; 
It is just the horrible raw material 
oi the year's statistics as seen in 
(he <»rdinary course of druyb^^by 
}>olicemen and .drKtors, ‘picked at 
random. Jlie surprising thing is 
that there Ls stj little dissimilarity in 
the stories they tall. 

It's hard *to find • a surviving 
accident victimnvho can bear to talk.. 
After you come to, the gnawing, 
scaring {>ain tliroughout your body 
is accounlcd for by learning that you 
have both collarbones smashed, both 
shoulder blade^ splintered, your right 
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ftfin broken in three places and three . 
ribs cracked, with every chance of 
bad interhal ruptures. But the pain 
can't distract you. ^ the idtock 
begins to wear off, from realizing 
that ytm are probably onlyour way 
out. You can't ffirget that, not 
even when they’shift you from the 
ground to the fitretrh<*r and your 
broken ribs bite into your hings and 
the sharp ends of your collarbones 
sliduiuver to stab dtM.*p mto each side 
of your screaming throat. When , 
you've stopp<‘d screaming, it all 
comes back - you're dying and you 
hate yourself for it. 'Oukt isn't 
fiction either. It’s what it actually 
feels like to bo one of that ^O.oob. 

And every tinyi you pass on a blind 
curve, every time you hit it upon a 
slippery road, ex-ery titne you st|;p 
on it haider than your reflexes will 
safely take*, even* time you drive 


with your reactions slowed down b3' 
a drinltor two, every time you follow 
the man ahead too closely, you're 
gambling a few seconds against this 
kind of blood and agony ana sudden 
' death. 

Take a look at yourself as the inan in 
the white jackit shakes his head over 
you, tells the boys with the stretcTer not 
to Imther and turns away to somelrndy 
else ^ho isn't quite dead vtt .^nd thei 
take it easy. 

(Reprinted with special permission 
t>f the publishers " The Reader's 
Digest.") 

SotutUen io brain 
imamerM 

1. lio and 8o feet. 

2. 8o feel. 

3 - oxen. 



SwMtik Double Boiled Linseed 
^Oii. For SwMtlfc Double Boiled * 
Linseed Oil Is prepared to Indian 
Stores Depertment Standard Sped* 

II^B ficatlen from pur* Linseed. 

Available In drums of 40 and SO lbs. 

SWAilTIK 
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JOHN WILLIE 



VVc know, to carry HonuMliinR 
Through »h*<»r«t, or licrr, hhmily. 

An<l keep the front en«t down i*» wrong 
l>«r folks take it kindly. 

To ' kc«:p* your end wcdl «j» ’ »s wis**, 

But don't' like poor John N>‘****^- 
Apply that slogan tR yiiur eye«* ; 

^It makes yon feel so sillvn 
And nothing in his day of toil 
Can make a ra&n feel ma<ld«'f ^ 

Than slipping in a pool of ml 
•■When carrying a ladder. 

eoue sca9 and don*t gn weang 

Sr although lc*« Inng 

Choosa tho safo pacn ofs-oon Co«r/rjty>-«- P. A. 

Tw3ttttv~eiMht peutes of ihest cartoons are avat^ie in bocMei form at 
t»jT<^Sy Bleclric House. Fori Bombay, at ^ as. each.* 
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IHDIAH AGRICULTURE 

aiter fifteen years 





A homely brick cottage, strong and healthy cattle, 
a good iron plough to his hand, and a power'drieen 
charka—these would be the proud possessions of 
the Indian poasa>itt ciftei fifteen years under the scheme 
of pregross evolved In the Bombay Plan. In addition, 
he will have aii abai^nt supply of water, fertilisers 
and nianuro. As a result it is estimated that the yield 
from his land will increase by 130 per cent~-merc 
than twice what it is today. 

At every stage in the advancement of Indian aqri- 
co/toro Stot‘1 witt be used. 
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FIRE PRECAUTIONS FOR HOTEL GUESTS 

Kobf.rt S. MOI'I TON, 

a • 

, Saimxal fire PredsfHon Assaciation, 


T he guest in a hotel can lx; niiich 
safer from jjossible danger by fire 
if when he enters the lu^tel he gives 
some thought to the |X).ssibi!ity of 
lire and wliat he would do in ease 
ftre shi>uld cHCur during ihe night. 
The same advice applies to jx^ople 
in any kind of a building,, but* is 
paiiiiMilarly imjH*>rtant in the ea^e of 
a hotel where (he average guest does 
not stay long enough t«.> In* 
thoituighlv lamiliar w'ith the build¬ 
ing. Theio is a great difference in 
tlie fire safety of different hotel 
structures and the elements of hazard 
are frc<[Uontly teatiires which die 
ordinary liotel guest might n»*t 
notice. Just Ix'cau.se yi building has 
brick walls, this i1»h*s not mean that 
it is n«‘Cissarily safe insid<r. Even 
the trainerl fire j>rotectiou engineer 
must take time to make a thorough 
inspi'Ctioii of .'dl features of a building 
before he can pass judguient on it.s 
fire safety. There are, lujwever, 
sdine things that anvone registering 
in a hotel can do which will greatly 
increase? his clumces of survival in 
case of H fire occurring in the middle 
of the night. If you are firg 
cons<'ious^ you should do these 
things: 

I When entering the hotel, hxik around 
the h>ht»y. li you skv' aut^imatic 
sprinklers, yhu will kmm-that the <langcr 
\)i fire I.S greatly rediicefJ If there arc 
open stairways leading up fr^m the lobby, 
this is a danger signal as in case of fire 
originating anywhere in the tiascment or 
first floor the stairs w'rvc as fluct* to 
spread the fire rapidly throughout^the 
bating. Open elevator shafts present 
a similar dangtir. If you see open stairs, 
make up yoar mind that in case of fire you 
have to get out some othtT way. 

2 In any hotel where you have any 
doubt as to Its fire safety, ask far an 
outside room not too high above the 


street—in oth^r words, within teach of fire 
department ladilors. Avoid inside rooms 
in ckvHeil courts where there is no way for 
the fire department to get in and where 
if you should escape b) the window you 
would have no place to go. 

•> When you get to ,your room, 
inuneiliately look around to see hour 
you would get lAit in case of fire. Kind 
the way to the stairs or ftre escapes and 
make sure that ho iorkctl tlot,)rs or barred 
windows block your escape. . I’nless your 
io<iin is su .high up tliat the physical 
exertion i^oiild lie prohibitive, walk down 
ih<‘ sttair tower and see how you would 
get to the struct from the bottom. Fire 
on the stuir tower an^ for your 
prottx'tion and are usi ally retniired by 
!.iw to Ikj kept clored. If you find them 
blotjkcd ojien with wo<Kl«n wedges, report 
this t4> tlio hotel clerk. If you sfon't gat 
satisfivetion fr<nn Uie hotel clerk. aSk to 
sou the m.an.igei. 


/£ ln<piiic as to, what provutons afO 
* nmdu tt» warn g^e^«^ 't cksu of firo—• 
js there a leitel firo alarm system, of is 
th(‘ otilv way to notify guests ringing 
ludiviiiu.'il phoruw or knocking on diHirsf 
f? If other' |H»SKibl<' means of exit 
iipfiuar unsafe, figure out how in 
■ of nuu-ssily you unild get out your 
)• t'*i window If there are balconies or 
.uSi'uning roofs, m.'vt how you coullj USc 
. I hem ^If, as a la.sl resort, a topu made of 
, 1 n (1 sheels seems the only pimsiblu way 
i)i:l, figure nut )uSt*how you would tie 
I ill' sheets and fo-sten your impnivtsed 
i<i|K\ He sure you tie a safe knot , 
sC t-nlfss immadialu cotnfoil; is more 
^ imp'irtaiit than safety from the 
rHativuly remote cliance of fire, close both 
d</or and tranvirn to the corrki ukhtlire 
going to bcMl. l>o not yourselt cont^nte 
to the fire hazard by smoking in bed. 


<7 If you are surldenly awakened by a 
^ • night fire, oficn the door to the liall 
very cautiously. *' If the hall ticems safe to 
use. proceed at r/nce to the exit you liave 
previoufdy selected. Don t stop to pack 
your Ittg^ge; a minute’s delay might > 
prove fatal. 

O If, when you open the door, you meet 
® fire or hot smoke, do not try to gel 
out that -way but slay in vour KKna 
( Continued on page fnn 
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Let your pfens for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLL-ERITH 

Electrical Punched Card Equipment 

WHICH IS‘USED THE WORLD OVER FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ACCOUNTING. COSTING. STATISTICS AND OTHER RECORDS. 

4 

Our Staff of Exports in Office Organisation^ are ready to help In the 
framing *of your plans. Alternatively ouf 'Service Bureaux at Delhi, 
Calcutta and Bombay can deal, speedily and economically, with work of 
any volume which 's of a sporadic nature 

THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO., LTD., 


PRATAP BUILDINGS. CONNAUGHT CIRCUS. 
NEW DELHI. 


Central Avemie, 
CALCUTTA. 


Esplanade Read, 
BOMBAY. 


LAHOna • MAORAS AJMER CHAKI^LA LUCKPOW CAWNIK>Re SIMLA • CEYLON 
POON/^. TATANAOAR. MEERUT JUSBULPORE KIRKEE SHAJAHANPUR KHAMARIA 
SECUNDERABAD • ASANSOL TRICHINOPOLV BURMA 
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Wliat is Pcraoim^ 
Management ? 

Personnel Management is that 
part of tlie management function 
which is primarily concerned with 
the hwnan relationsliips within an 
organization. Its objective is the 
maintenance of those relationships 
on a basis which, by consideration* 
of the well-being of the individyal. 
enables all those engaged in the 
undertaking to make their maximum 
personal contribiftion to the effective 
w'orking of that undertaking. 

In particular, personnel manage¬ 
ment is concerned with 
Methods of recruitment, selection, 
training and education and with tn« 
proper employment of personnel; 

Terms of employment, methods and 
standards of remuneration, working 
conditions, amenities and employee 
services; 

The maintenance and effective use oi 
facilities for joint coiuultation between 
employers and employees and between 
their representativee, and of recognized 
procedures for the settlement of 
disputes. 

* « e 

How to pick your Canteen 
Manager 

The applicant for the job of 
canteen manager should be asked 
not merely for the names of the, 
firms with^ whom he has been pre- 
tiously employed, but the nature 
of their worlcs; the type of product 
made; the lay-out of the factories * 
or other insHallations ;• number of 
workers employed in each ; whether 
there was a three-shift wofking or a 
night-^ift; w'hat “ breaks ” were 
allowed for main meals and mid- 
morning or mid-aftemoon refresh¬ 
ment ; whether* there was a tea- 
trolley service (fhis can be 
extfmncly profitable) ; what the 
gross profits were in relation to 
food costs; the number of meals 
served daily; number and organisa¬ 


tion of canteen staff; tyjiical intmus? 
where and how the fo^^ was bought 
and a most important idhtter—• 
wliat overheads the canteen was 
expected to bear and what the 
applicant thinks are fair.—TAa 
IVii/are. 

W • * 41 

Laying out of Plant 

In place of the convcfhtional and 
tedious drafting board method* of 
•Irawing to scale new layouts of 
furniture and plant, the following 
new incthc^ of making use of 

models is now available. — 

• 

Scale models of machinery and 
equipment (I inch 1 foot) are made 
and the plant is laid oat in miniature. 
Mi^ssanine floors art^ made of trans¬ 
parent plastic so that the dei>art- 
rm nts liencath them can Ik* readily 
seen and studied. Wlicn a depart¬ 
ment layout approvedii it is 
])hotogfaphed to , w rvc as a 
permanent record. 1 his method 
has many advantagc.s as the Methods 
Kngineeis ar;d Management can see 
just what the layout is to b<i. 
> 'thing is Hi to the imagination 
af» * Hnginec/;; and Management arc 
abe- to acc the complete picture, 
lirawings are unnecessary as the 
*[»lli>tograph8 servt the * purpose 
tx-'ttei. * • 

# 

FIRE PRECAUTIONS FOR HOTEL GUESTS 

s 

(Cfmftni/rtf futm page 3^*3) 

Kven an ordinary wtxwlcn iloDiv^gbtly 
rlose^l, can bold liaak fire for aotne time 
tadore* ft burns through. Open your 
window and wait for the hre department. 
As aa you,ke^ your door and 

iranactrn ckmed. you should be safe In your 
nxira for a cfumiderable pcrjpd of time, 

Q Whm the fii«mcn arrive, follow 
^ their insiruciions. Wait your turn 
at the ladders; there may In* .tomeMne 
else in another wrindow in more iminodiate 
danger. H it is a questton of jumping to 
a life net, wait until the firemen are rc^y 
to £atch you. ^ « 
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• TRIPARTITE WORKING PARTIES—II 

CAN THEY PROMOTE INDUSTRIAL EFTICiENCT ? 

^ By JAMES F. WHJTEFORD. 

The second and concluding portiim of Mr. James I\. WkiteJortTs article 
on the subject is reprodueed below with the specif permission of the author and 
THE WOOL RECORD AND TEXTILE WORLD.--Ed. 

Kxainination n)f the foiirtli item— the industry more capable of meeting 

labour relaturnff?-is largely excluded. competition in home and foreign 
Sir Stafford has stated that—" the markets.” 

relations between employers and AJier reviewing the whole situation, 

employees, which are <iealt with by one is forced to the conclusion that the 
employers' federations and trade, problem of effecting improvetnent in 
unions .should be considered tuitside efficiency is not thoroughly understood. 

the sc<jpe of the. incpiiries.” Educa- Building new mills and factories and 

tiorf, welfare, and working*conditions filling them with ilte fnost modern 

come ^^thih this item, but these are machinery will not automatically pro- 

matters for examination at the duce the results desired. For 

various mills and factories and a effciency to be achieved, the machinery 

general review *of the whole of the has to be operated at capacity. New 

indu.stry would be difficult. machines operated at Imv efficiencies 

So much data are incorporafod muy he much less productive than old 

under the item - statistics - -that any machines operated at high efficiencies. 

examination may prove a lengthy The problem needs to be viewed in the 

process.* Whether ihe existing data proper perspective. 

are arranged ami supplied tb the Efficiency is a record of perform- 

various executives in the indu.stry ance. Improvement results from 

ill the most suitable form for use is a individual effort. It is an error to 

matl(*r to be discovered. It is assume that high operating effici- 

dillicult to visualise the exact form encicf can be impost‘d en masse 

of an examination of tliis nature or upon an industry. 'Ilie real problem 

of recommendations as result of the revolves around the details of opera- 

survey. • , . tion in the units of the industry— 

From the foregf>ing review of the - the individual mills and factories, 

probiiblo reports resulting froni«ifn The efficiency of any industry is 

examination of the wool industry by merely the average of the perform- 

a “w'orkilig party,” it is apparent ance efficiencies of the operating 

that none of the betteni\ents re- ^units. Until the efficiencies of the 
ca^^mended is capable of being made units arc established it is not possible 

operative’within the time limit of to meaj^ure the efficiency of the 

two years. Readjustment pf the industr),*. 

plan of the general dkganishtion Establishing the efficiency of an 

assuming that a change is recom- op<^rating unit is no easy task. At 

mended, could not be made efiejctive least six different factors have to be 

for a period /)f years.* New machi- measured separately— 

jiery and equipment for the industry ' Efficiency of investment, 
will take several years to install even Efficiency of design, 

if the machinery' is available. The • Efficiency of material, 

same is tnie of new' mills and Efficiency of equipment 

fai^ories should decision be reached Efficiency of control, 

that these are necess^' ” to rendtf Efficiency of personneU 

OOD 
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'•From this if is apparent tliat any 
inquiry into the efficiency of an 
in^pstry is far more involved than 
may be«imagined. It emphaLsises 
the complexity of the problem of 
'* industrial efficiency." 

This is no time or place for acade¬ 
mic discussions. For the moment, 
effort must be directed toward such 
adjustments as will render the 
industry more capable of meeting 
competition in home and foreign 
markets. It is not a problem to be 
dealt with so nmcli by a “ working 
party " as by the maiuiging cxectj- 
tives of the individual units of the 
(larticular industry. 

// IS not a question of v'aitinf’ for 
ncu' equipment, hut rather of utilisinf> 
the existing machinery to better 
advantage. • 

They need to follow the example 
set by the w'omen when they had 
to deal with the problems arising 
from insufficiency of clothing 
coupons—make do and mend. Fiir 
want of a better description, the 
*’ mending ” can l>e termed improv¬ 
ing the efficiency.” 

The <mly way t<) s(rengthe/i an 
industry is to strengthen each of the 
operating units of that indu.stry. 
The operational details of each mill' 
and factory have to be studied in 
order to ascertain where mending is 
necessary. In this connection effici¬ 
ency can b»i; described as: J>oing 
in the best w'ay whatever has to be, 
done, and not doing at all whaKtver 
,is nf)t necessary. * , 

In each unit, special attention 
requires to be given to the study of 
three imp»>rtant factors—applica¬ 
tion, * control, and experience. 
Application relates to the effortif of 
executives aiuf staff as much as to 
those of •tlfie operatives at the 
machines. Control is an organisa¬ 
tional matter covering more than the 
issuing of instructions and sebing 
that they are executed.' Experience 


js valuable only if.it is* utilised in % 
sv'stematic manner. Improvement 
in the efficiency of operatiod can be 
effected by a wide variety of 
methods. 

I submil three illustrations of 
pt'rsonal experiente. In one factory, 
not a textile, an increase of 32 per cent, 
in production voluiffe from existing 
cqui])ments resulted from alterations 
in the plan of the operating organisa¬ 
tion. That moans that there jvas 
•nearly 50 per cent, mure equipment 
than was actually necessary; an 
inwstmcnl effioieticy of about 67 per 
cent. • * 

In one of the mufmfacturing 
departments, the efficiency of invest¬ 
ment was only 50 jx*r cent. The 
problem.s wfire vyry complicated but 
we^c s(»lve(l Siitisfactorily. The 
resultant l:K*tterments in thi.s parti¬ 
cular department yielded rtnhictions 
iti mannfaettiring co.sts in e^ce.s8 of 
f^^o.yoo j>er annffin. 

.\naiysis of oiMuiKuij; statistics of 
a group of' mills disclosed losses 
aj>proximating somewhere 

in the vast'organisation during the 
'•'•ar. Modification in the plan of 
i -ntroi suffirieiit for the pur]x)$c was 
both Miigtlty and involved. As the 

• final (qsult there was * an annual 

• s.'iving of approximately 

'At tlie cltjse ol ^ firuincial year, a 
t"xtilo mamifacturer was factnl with 
a debit balan^je of somtf Csy.WHh 
'I'horofigji investigation finally dis- 
clos^'d a faulty operatingP^gy. 
Actually, it had always bisen faulty, 
hut ci|2bumstanc^s had been such as 
to |V«;v(;nf unsiitisfactory results 
during previous ^ears. The neces- 
sar\' alteration in the obturating 
policy had the effect .of restoring 
credit balances.* • 

Each of thesi; three firms was 
regarded as a leader in the particnlar , 
industry.* Further, each bad been 
rated as successful by the customary 
standards of n)pasurement. It ttiny 
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be added that in neither instance^ 
was kitxiur r€s|)on.sib)'e in any manner 
for the* aclverse conditions. 

Similar illustrations can be sub¬ 
mitted in a wide variety of industries. 
But these are sufficient io emphasise 
the importance of examining the 
individual opfratihg units. Ad¬ 
mittedly, the evidence submitted 
has little i^ common with what is 
usually termed efficiency, ft does, 
hoivever, have a great deal to do with 
enabling competition to be met with 
any degree of success. 

If the primary causes ,of these 
*' inefijciericies ” were common in the 
mills and factories of all industries, 
or even in the same industry, the 
problem of improvement would not 
be difficult. In ‘that event, the 
corrective measures could be redifced 
to a formula and applied throughout. 
But " inefficiency ” exists in such a 
variety of forms that it is .seldom 
that it can be* readily recognised. 
Even when discovere<l it is necessary 
for the fundamental * causes to be 
established before the nature of the 
betterments can bo determined. It 
involves intensive research. 

if ^ 

In whatever industry, it seems 
fairly obinaus that the e^^ciency of thi 
whole 'fa>i he improx'ed only by^ im¬ 
proving that of each of the operating 
units. 'J^hds must imfolve thd parti¬ 
cular working party " studying con¬ 
ditions in each unit. Rather a 
task, especiallyntfhen the time 
factor is ^•ery important. According 
to the proposed plan, the *'\hettet- 
ments ” are to be ftmy operative 
within two vears <ir the maxiihnm 
limit: 

r * 

T do not know the exact number 
of operating units in ,the woollen 
industr>^ f^oKibly it wll be more 
ccurrect to term it the " v^llen and 
worsted industry,'* but that docs not 
aWr ^e ^ncral iproblem. If ‘we 


segregate " woollen " and worst¬ 
ed ” spinning, and “ woollen ” and 
" worsted ” weaving there are e^ght 
sections in the industry instead of the 
six I have listed. If a “ working 
party " is appointed for each section, 
it merely adds to the complexity 
of the problem as the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the eight parties will 
'have to be consolidated. 

t am told that there are approxi¬ 
mately, 300 mills in the worsted 
spinning section alone. For the 
working party to spend one day at 
each milt, the examination of this 
one section will occupy a full year. 
Tlie examination will have to be 
raiher hurried to be completed in one 
day. Similar conditions obtain in 
the other .sections. It is difficult 
to* see in what manner a " working 
party " could examine the woollen 
industry and submit constructive 
recommendations for improving the 
efficiency of operation within a 
period of a few months. 

Working parties have already been 
appointed for five important in¬ 
dustries. Sir Stafford .stated at the 
time of his report that he hoped to 
have final reports from each of these 
parties early in the New Year, 
line is reluctantly forced to the con¬ 
clusion that the real problems of 
securing improvement in industrial 
efficiency are far .from being 
understood. 
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V«l. XIII. No. U DBCfe HjMre ^WO 

TOWARDS BETTER WORKING CONOTnONS 


^I^HK Guverament of India 
■*“ recently iipixunled a Fairt 
Finding ('omniitlee consisting of four 
members- two civil siTNants and 
tvvt> economists - -to rejx>rt on tlu'* 
working conditions prevailing, in 
thirty-eight of tun more iin)x>rtant 
industries. A iminls r of ,re|x*its 
have already h^en is.sned by this 
('oinmittee. h’or tlu* most part they 
revi'al \v«uking conditions which are 
very far from Ix ing satisfactory. 

The h\isinessmen and tndnstriali.sts 
of the country iim''t to a large extent 
.shoulder the rc^pon^iluliiy for this 
state of alfairs. As a general rr\Je, 
we have si Idorn given serious 
thought to the question of improving 
inriu.strial working conditions. It is 
time we shed oiir lethaigv in this 
resix'ct and gav>e concerted atten- 
tii>n tf» the ilevelopnii'nt of w'elfaro 
activities as a definite ^part of the 
iiiilustrial system. 

At the same time, we mu.s|i rid 
our selves of terlain widely prevalent 
but nevertheless false idea.s about 
welfare work. The old-htshioned * 
foreman who ridicules welfai'e ruea- 
sures'-on the proud plea that none of . 
his men are ".softies'*' is a menace 
to healthy huhistriul development. 

So is the foreman who introduces ^ 
welfare activities condesrendiiigly, 
jjus an act oTbenevolence. The f’laiii 
truth is that satisfactory working 
conditions are indis|x;nsJib*le in serur- • 
ing a high level <*f efficiency in our 
business and industrial organisations. 

\Vc rt^ccntly prepared a list*of 
reminders* and circulated them to 
a number »f knr»wl<*dgeahl<‘ {>cniOns. 

ITic commentii rix;«*ived from one oi 
the members of the Fact Finding 
Committee are significant: *' Few 

See A Survey o/ M^vrktng Condiitvne, pa^ 371 . 
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sectional and depat'tmenlal heads 
are qualilusf and voin|H*tcnt persons 
ti» supervise >^’orking eoiulUions. 
They are usually i>urdem*d with 
other routine work and have little 
opIMirt unity to oxer rise their imag-, 
in.ition. If, however, they are 
ji'nnq^i'tent to dir so, they are afraid 
of making suggestions whieh involve 
monetary i*\iH*nsc to their em- 

ploN'crs,’’ ■* ■' 

1*0 this we re]>lied that flic yispiru- 
tion to improve vvellare eonditions 
must eoiui- from the top ; and that 
the cnihusi;fVim to introduce M'elfaie 
rncasiiii's must nirginate with the 
empinyei and filter down, .through 
the '.iqn i vjsors ami foremen, to the 
level of the wirrkmen. For this to 
hafqM-n, howi-vef, ernpl-yefs must 
frisi Meel >atisru'd i5. t working 
condition^ ate intalhhly lefli^ctiKl in 
the ({uantity and quality of iiidustiial 
output. * 

lu view of the i*xtreine itn{X)rlaiiee 
id .Iris subjis t, we uigo that welfare 
-tn» 1 vNors**in the eoruitry form 
• lliemselyes into an assnwriation for 
.ih«* exchange «*»t, views and ex- 
priiii'nees. , 'I'his rcsjK'C.t of faetory 
work is making iajrid .progre.ss ip 
other iwrts of jhe world. * In Fhig- 
l.inrl. f*»r in.stance, there iin the lndu.s- 
tii.il Welfare Sw;iety, and .s<;veta1 
other a.ssireiations to deal With the 
gi iieiaksuhp'cl of industi'iHl welfare. 
This*IS ajftii't fi'orn the nurnr'rous 
intyitutioQs whieh deal with s|HHlfic 
Mibjects like 'saff’ty and c^ntixm 
work. The »formation of such 
As-^iKaatums in India Ivould ccrrtainly 
ser\'<‘ to improve the performance, 
and to increase the professional 
know'ledffe, of our Welfare su|)er- 
visors. 
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THE COST OF MANAGEMENT 


An ••mployt'** with whom 1 had 
a c'onvcrsat io« the <ither day 
siii<i that In* did not s«*r why his 
Manat'* !- shoidd be w diighly pahl 
as ('iMiipar(‘d w.ith liim. Most (‘in- 
ployers ar<’ aw:y'<' that this attitude 
is ty|M<‘al o( th** averat?*- employe**. 
'Ph*' art'unient in r**gard to <Iisparity 
*)f iiK'oim'S i 5 s**riously advaneed, and 
it tiiereha e de.s*‘rves a‘serious answer. 

The ordinary employee must b*** 
invit«'<l to delv*‘ a bit d*M’iH‘r int** 
thi^ i.s.sue so that : {*0 he<ie«s all the 
reU’vant faets ; and (/*) sees* th(‘m in 
tht'ir jA-oper i>«'rsi>ective. 

One such basic fact is that it is 
misleading to rtunpan* ^oss salaries. 
Th<* Manager ami* his cl<Tk both 
rei’eive the same benefits from \h*: 
**»untiy^s government. Hut the 
ManagiT might be paying Ks. 1,000 
for thi'sr services by way of ineonu*- 
tax, whereas lys clerk ])rvbably 
c.oiitrilnites less than Rs. t*>. The 
tax in both cases is' dedtn ti'd at 
source, so that the *-ori'ect way of 
i-omparing salaries would In* on the 
basis of salary tlrawn. Phis 

substantially rethices .the .dleged 
wid«‘ disparity lx‘tween the earnings^ 
*if a Manager ami Jin averagt' clerk., 

N»‘xt, */xamme the resjK*nsibilijtirs 
of the two. A Manager in yontrol 
*’»f a larga business emphn ing about 
n>,o*)o men is normally |)aid about 
l^. 3.*HK> p*'!' month. TJie bett cost 
of inanii|*t'jnent in this case work.s out 
at 4.H annas txT employee. • Surely 
this cost is not exccssivcsHConsIdering 
the size <»f the organisation and.its 
wide activities, t^jx’Cially when we 
remembt^r that the Manager is re- 
s|K>nsible for the efficient jx^rfonn- 
ance of this large labour force. The 
ordinary empl<>v*x^ n*) d*>ubt casts 
envious eyes tut his Man-«<gt?r. But 
the latter gets tlx' nett pay <*f <»nly 
15 such «;ynploy<x's^ .\nd thc^' 


employees, it should be bom€* in 
mind, are invariably eilgaged in 
routine w'*)rk with little or no res- 
jKtnsibility attached to thei r positions. 

Indeed, the disparity in responsibil¬ 
ity is far wider than the disparity in 
Jncomcs. This fact is n*fleeted in the 
law gf supply and demand. The 
abifities and qualities needed for 
imfnagerial sticcess arc .so scarce that 
there is a dearth of suitable appli¬ 
cants for managerial posts in spite of 
the (apparently) high salaries offered. 
Every fair-minded employee will 
agn‘e that salary mu.st lx* n'lated to 
the job. Ev<*ry v*K-ation nxpiires a 
ce rtain basi*- mti'lligence and certain 
minimal abilities and qualities. The 
hij^lu'r thf lev*‘l i>f inb’lligcnce, and 
the greaU'r the abilities and qualities, 
the more difficult are they to find. 
Iu»r this reason, jobs which call for 
outstanding tali*nt have tf* be better 
paid than those n**piiring mediocre 
(and therefore easily available) talent. 

Th*‘ii again, the man at the top, 
ht>l<ling a'|>osition of re.s|K)n.sihility, 
ha*, a )>ovitiyn to keep up to. He has 
ti» mix W'ith jH’ople who give his 
« firm busim ss, and who (by virtue of 
their status and contacts) influence 
his buMiiess and factors (like govern¬ 
ment legisTati*)n) relating tf» his 
business. l‘t)r this piirjx)se,Jic has 
to keep an establishment and indulge 
•in expenditure w'hich the ordinary' 
einpUtyce need not and dws not in 
fact incur. It is true that ho g*?ts 
a certain ♦amount of comfort and 
enjoymt'nl front this outlay, but that 
is incidental to his main purpose. 

A proper appreciation of all thc.se 
facts {xtints to the conclusion that 
tliQCost of management ns far from ex¬ 
cessive, and that the wide gap between 
the salarx’ of an average manager and 
that of an average cmplo^'ee is 
apparent rather tl^n real. 
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A SURVEY OF WORKING CONDITIONS 


TN* this month’s oiiitorial, wo 
* have uiigod the estahUshinont of 
welfare supervision on professional 
basis. In the present article, we 
submit a series of questions lelatint; 
to Working Conditions. We invite 
industrialists to answer the>e <}ues- 
tions in regard to their own organisa-' 
tions. We hojx* this will .stinfuliite 
further questions and lead to^ a 
cross-examination of welfare prac¬ 
tices prevailing at prestmt, with a 
view' to their improvement and 
expansion. 

Accidents: What particular 
accidents are y»mr work-jxMtple liaWe 
to ? Have y«<u a Safetv (’oniimtteo ? 
Is tin* Safety t‘ommitt:‘e an active 
one ? Wliat ariangements have y^u 
for fust-aid ? Have you a ^u•'^t-aUl 
detachment in the organisation f 
Have you an .imbulance to fak<* 
injured |>tH)ph‘ to h<iNj>ital i What 
arraiigenu'nts have you for rt liahi- 
li tat ion ? 

Air: What are the characteristics 
of th«' air in the different depart¬ 
ments of your fiictory (du/\t. hurtiid- 
ity, movement, sniell, tcm|M'ratnre 
and ventilation) ? 

Baths: Is the work in your 

factory dirty, average, or clean ? 
Ar(‘ haths^ showers, wash-basins, 
and other ^toilet amenities pro¬ 
vided } Is hot water available daily ? 

Clcanlinet* : Is your organisa¬ 
tion clean ? What are your Jiousr- 
keeping ineth<xls ? How oft<‘n do 
you paint and white-wasn i 

Cloth**: Any of the pro¬ 

cesses or trades require safe^j' 
clothes, or othor protective equij>- 
ment ? Whaf provwons ha\e you 
madg for lof^ker.s ? Are they .secure 
and suitable f Wliat drying arrange¬ 
ments have you made ? ^ 

CridMt: Do you employ women 


workers ? Have you any arrange¬ 
ments for taking ciire of their 
infants ? 

Cycle Padki, etc : What arrange¬ 
ments have you* for taking care 
of your employt^'s' cycles and cars ? 
{Rail, security, sun, weather). 

Dieeeeee: Wltnt are^thr indus¬ 
trial disc’ases of yottr trades ? VVTtal 
protection antf treatment do you 
jjiovide } 

Eduction I What are your 
ctes in rogiird to health and safety ? 
How are* they put over 1 ( 1 ’ilin.s, 
postiTs, talks, etc.). What aiVango 
inents have you made, external 
or internal, .for the* advan('<tment 
of y4>ur apprentices and worker# 
genvraily ? 

Explotton*: Is there any possibil¬ 
ity of an I'.xplosion in the appara¬ 
tus nr 4'(pti])ment ? Wlu't prdtedive 
fu«'.«sut3es have yotv loiroduccd ? 

Fatigu*: Is any of your work 
fatiguing ? If what arrangements' 
havi“ you inatlc for rest pauses ? Is 
salt supplied to hc'avy manual 
\v* • k«*rs and others tmgaged in '* hot" 
ir< (.ipattons •which induce exet'ssivu 
p••f^pir;^tion ? 

• Fire: What arrangenumts have 
y<ih*for fire «prever^lion an<l protec¬ 
tion i Have you eonsiilled the ('liiet 
of the Lim'uI i'irejirigaclir ? Have you 
cuK’-ullrtl, th<* ( hief of the Salvage 
('oip*» in n gard to proh'cti^g yotiP 
nii'.iuisation in the *'V<‘iit«of fire? 
How you sloif. inflammable 
inah rials anfl eipiipment ? 

Flboring : Ara fbc floors com¬ 
fort able and safe ? Arc the aisles 
and passages designed with a view 
to safety ? Are *the .stairways easy 
and safe ^ 

Food: -Have you a canteen? 
What provision is made for meals, 
tear refreshments, and^ drinking 
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-water ? To what extent are these 
services taken advantage of hy cni' 
ployces ? Ik> you jH-Tiodically 
partake of a standard meal in the 
cantecm ? 

Haahh I Do you have a system 
of medical examination on employ¬ 
ment. at peritjdical intervals >«bse» 
qiiently. and in casi* of sickness f 
Have you a medical staff with hos* 
pital connections ? What activmtes 
them (missionary zeal, salary, et^.) ? 
What is their manner of approach 
((iniff, mechanical, sympathetic) ? 
What medical treatments dr» ytui 
provide (<icntai, eyes, ears, n<»si’. 
throat, physifvtherapy and x-ray) ? 
Are nu'dical records ke]»t of .all 
employees Is rfiedical attention 
given to workers’ dt'p'ndents, or to 
workcTS confined to l>efl at home > 
Have you any form of medical 
insurance •' 

Hours: What are your hours of 
work, normal and ovcTtiine ? Do 
yf>u emph>y night-workers ? Are 
any of'your men employed on night 
shifts ? \\'hat s|>erjal pifuisions 
have you made for such men ? 

Hotttiaf: Is any hou;^ing aA:om- 
modation provided ? If s«», what is 
the floor area per tenement 'f What. 
does it include, bathing, lighting and 
toilet arrangements f Is this accom¬ 
modation within walking distance' 
jf the fac'fory ? If not, is transj»ort 
provided oi' easily available ? 

ludebtadaesa X To what extent* 
are your wtirkers indebted ? What 
means do you employ to relieve 
them ? 

lil^^tiaf: What arc your artifi¬ 
cial and natural standards of light¬ 
ing ? Is there glare ? What use 
have you made of rplour to supplc- 
nx^t light ? ' 

Ladbrn: Are lockers provided 
for all your staff ? Are they suitable 
and secure ? 


Noim t Is there any- noise in t)M^ 
workplace ? What protection have 
you provided against this ^ 

Partura: X^liat form of seating 
do you pix>vide ? 

Psycbologsr: you make use 

any psychological.means in select¬ 
ing employees,*and,in making their 
employment as comfortable and 
attractive as }x>ssihlo What anr 
your ideas on the employment of 
colour, cU^anlini-ss, and g<MHl hcawe- 
ki-eping. 

Racraatmi and Sparta : Wliat do 
ytni piovide fr»r your employees’ 
n crt‘ation ? Do you • encourage 
in<l<M»r and outdcxir games ? *|)o you 
have a library wi-ll stockt'd with 
IxMiks, mag'Azines, aad new'spa|K‘rs ? 
Hav<’ you a gymnasium, music hall, 
th^afn*. wrestling pit, and. grounds 
f«»i i rickef. hfK'key, tennis, fcKitboU 
aiul other games ? 

Raat t Wliart is \ our‘general 
[H^lu y in regaixl to.rr * pauses, rest- 
looins, .and other amenities for 
jMTiodi< al pjUises in wa*rk ? 

Sanitation: What provisions 
iMve you mad<* for *,pitfK»ns, toilet, 
II nals, ami w'att*r-<iosets ? Are 
fh'A aHe<jiw’te to the nc-eds of your 
‘'tail?,,Are they kepf t^nipulously 
I lean ? Is then* any special squad 
fib* this pur))OM‘ ^ Isa w’afer-tap 
piovidtxl for each wafer-closet ? » 

SdiQola t Have you a system of 
M iKKiIing for aiiprentiees, and for 
employees’ children or dep'^ndentsT ? 
And for those <*mploytres w’ho wish 
tf» a^vaneg ? Do you provide any 
incentive for such jx’rsons ? 

Shops : Do “ ycAi maihtain any 
shops w'here w.orkers can buy doth, 
grain, and othef' consumer goods ? 

Vihrntioa: Do you use pneu¬ 
matic tools ? What provisions have 
you i]iad6 for dead-man's hammer, 
etc.? 
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CUT YOUR MRHUFACTURIHG CURTS 
BY USIHG GOODt/YEAR 

TRANSMISSIOH BELf IN6 





GcKMiycfer ni«kc many dilferrnt Atyprs of belting 
for the frantmistion of power or ronveytng of 
materials. One of these U exactly the right Belt 
for each of your ioba-' and of course, the right 
Brit means best service and lowest cost lor you. 

Mete arc a few Transntission Belts that will 
fip;vJ up your pr<Kluttton and cut down costs. 

COMPASS ENDLESS CORD BELT-lor high 
speed and heavy duty. The load is carried hy 
continuously wound low-stretch cords encased in 
elastic envelop - no joints Greater capacity than 
ply Kelts of equal weight or chkkncst. 

THOR ^*SQUARE EDGE* 
BELTING - for heaviest duty, 
lodges cut square and coated with 
protective lacquer. No ply scams, 
joints or splices -very flexible, high 
.tensile silver duck. 33 ounce in narrow 
belts; 35 ounce in wider Wits. All 
w'idths and ^ plies. 

WINCFOOT BELTING--for 
general tnduatrtal use. Selected 32 
^oucMe duck and beat quality rubber. 

Protected edges. Flexible and strong. 

\q all widtha and plies. 

KLINGTITE BELTING - for agH- 
cuhural and induatrial uses cm drives 
not requiring heavy duty hell. Pro** 
tectfd edges, 32 ounce duck. 

PATHFINDER BRLTING-for ^ 
light induacrial^ use. Pnitected edge, * 

28 ounce duck. AU widtha and plies. 

f 

YdW aearsw CuMdyear IHstrllMtar wgl 
ta glad va sapgiy year - raquirsawats. 



THE GOODYEAR TYRE A RUBBER CO. (ind(a) LTD. 

CALCUTTA • HADSAS • OUNI, • SOMSAY •. ^AHOSf 
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“MONTY” AS A LEADER 


npRUE leadership is always a 
* ias(:inating, if l>af!ling. quality. 
It would be rash to attt'iiipt any 
or11iod<.JX definition of what it means 
or comprises. But for the present 
purpo.se-, it could bo def’mwl as the 
ability (probably acquired and 
certainly capable of further devt‘Jop» 
ment) tj> inspire a body of i«ep to 
strive toward.s a fixed goal with 
|•»erscverance, discipline, loyalty.*aiui 
good cht-er. * 

Such leadnship is esst-niial n«>t 
only «>n the fa-kl (d battle, but a!st> 
in the man,igenu‘nt of our l>usint!ss 
an<l industrial enterprises, niut is 
why we <leeiiled to (list iiss lu-rc 

an article eontributed stunt- months 
ago to an English newspajH-r by^Sir 
Janu's tirigg, St-eretary of State*ftu 
War m England fiom to 

Iht; article in <piesti«»n was ilevoteil 
to Eield*Marsl>al Mirntgoinerv. ’ the 
most sueeessful Hritid» geiier.d siiiee 
Wellington, if n<»t since Marllsj- 
rough ; ’ it took Mivnt\ 's military 
genius for giante<! and dealt with 
some f»f his outstanding tpialilies as 
a leader t»f men. The,jwttgressive 
manager luul siqK-rvisor will readiK' 
see the (lose sitnihiiily Ixdwt.-en the* 
Field-Marshal’sleadersl)ip in military 
affairs and the best tyix- of It adei ^ 
ship in qpr offices and fartones. 

Coiitac^: Frobably the most 
fundamental t-h-ment in Monty's 
technique of leadership was his* 
passion ftft jx-rsona^ c^mtact and 
nrst-hand information. He'did not 
believe in w’hat ntay aptly Ih^ des¬ 
cribed as ‘^remote control.” He 
was adways w'dl forward in the battkf 
zone, keeping in constant touch with 
ttte activiticf fh the held. A Chief 
of Staff at • Hcad(|Uarters relieved 
hifti of all paper-work and adnunis- 
trative routine. He worked extreme¬ 
ly hard, we arc told, to preserve 
direct contact with the troojKi and 


" to make himself a vital, dbminaiit 
influence in thgir lives.'* 

CooopsratioBt Monty never 
tried to /ujci? co-oj)eration from his 
men. He tamed it by taking them 
into his confidence.* Before every 
canq>aign, or new f>hase of a cam- 
)>aign. he made a fx)int of assembling 
all the lower commanders down to 
th(' lieutcnaftl-colonel, and jper- 
isonally explained his plans to them, 
with the injunction to pass on every¬ 
thing reltw’ant and h<-lplnl to fine 
othcers and men under their chuitge. 
l-inally, as a }>relude to the mo.st 
significant events, he made a tour 
(if his wlmle t'omniand and addrem'd 
huge gathefings of the men. This 
cteMtt‘d a el(is(‘ nond between him- 
s< ft and his men, and the latter 
wi-n- naturally whole-hearbxl in 
tie ir eo-oyH-ration with the ” cap¬ 
tain ” of the ” feam."^ • * 

Liaison t Not satismxl with the 
pt rsonal conuict he niaintaine<l with 
his men, hp sought to further thi.s 
< ontart with the aid of liaison offiem. 
ihcsi- were es)xrially picked' and 
1: -int-dl to as the eyes and ears 
oi the (‘.-m-r. Their task was to 
’itiur the battle area, to Visit subor- 
tliMate headtpiartars down the line, 
an^l to briifk bade.to Tactical Head- 
<jMarti^r‘i earli night an accurate and 
vivid picture of what was going on. 
In the light of these rejwrts, atljust- 
mi nts could readily be made. • 

MomIo: Monty considered this 
spirit tndisyxmsable in war. But it is 
(qpally indisytensable in the endea¬ 
vours of jxjace.* Cfne-af his principal 
niethod.s of eiUtablishing an unshak¬ 
able spirit in hiji trqofw was to build 
up the legend that his Army or* 
Army Group was unbeatable. Nor 
was this*an empty boast. By his 
y>re9cnce with the troo|>s, whether 
in the flesh or through^ his charac- 
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SAVCO HEVP* THf COAL 
tHOATAQI AND YOU CAN 
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teristic messages* he passed on his' 
own 'confidence throughout the 
armies. Confidence begets success 
and success grows by leading on 
itself. And so faith and work rein* 
force each other, and the invinci¬ 
bility changes from legend to an 
immutable law. 

His close contact with his men did 
much to entrance and sustain morale. 
He Constantly vi.sited units, bringing 
them news|)apers, cigarettes, pass¬ 
ing a cherry word, or sometimes 
(‘.xplaining on the map directly to 
the soldi«Ts how the battle was 
working out. 

Orders: Our behaviour is 
pritjKirily governed (or should be 
governed) by the situation in which 
we find <»urs(*lves. In view of this, 
det^iiied orders or regulations are 
tmsatisfactt>ry. l>ecjiust‘ they pre¬ 
clude tlexihility. Sir James tells us 
that Montgomery ne^'er made a habit 
of issuing hmg or detailed orders. 

.At the iK'ginning of a definite phase 
in a campaign, he would Lsstie a short 
dir<*ctive to his .Anny Commanders : 
thereafter all orders were verbal 
and .direct from C,-in-C. to Army 
Cominundevs.'* 

Subordioatett Leadership ex- 
'presses itself to a large e.xtent in the 
abilitv to pick and train dt*}>endabl<' 
and efficient suHiirdinates. Mont¬ 
gomery is re|x>rtcHl to havy said that 
he .sjK'nt as much as a Jhird of hi.s 
. time in ciuHising subordinates, going 
right down the line in the coufst! of 
his st'arch. H^e has been accused of 
chcxising his subordinates chiefly 
from amongst those he commandeti 
and obst'rved in actiorv- This may 
bv tnie, but it can hardly be avoided 
however impartial one may be. In 
any case, he chose Yi^eU ; for we are 
told, that his Vcsoturefulness and 
adaptability owed much to his dcVht- 
ed band of officers w*ho acted as his 
dirsct ass4t^ts» I’oth at head- 
i)uarters and 4n the field. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR IN ACCIDENTS * 

■ ■ % • 

, Eric Farmer, m.a. 

ihe pa pen presenieJ io the l^oyal Society for the I^afentiim 0/ 
Acddettis a-as one by Eric Farmer, an atithoriiy on the subject of Accident Prewn* 
tion, WV take pleasure in puNishing a rdsuntil of this, ^ou^ the courtesy of the 
Sjitional Institute of Industrial- Psychology. —El). ^ • 


main theme of the above 
address is an account of Ihe* 
study of individual diffejences* a 
caustr of accidents-”*' sjXHalR- 

factors which ;^)ter thtr reattion <»f 
different individuals to tlic sann* 
enviroimx nl.'’ luom a “ ena ial 
theoretical" standjHiini hi>dehniti(»ii 
of an accident is “a ies|H>nse at a 
.s»i 1 h'ohs< i«)Us U vrl o| an individual 
sulfi'iiiiK sit.Mil of 0110 kind or anotluT 
and llit-n foie beinj^ unable to co¬ 
ordinate at.I uratelv "itli his par>ic- 
ul.ii en\uonne nl.” 

Till' statistic,»1 study of accident 
proiuncss started, as Mr. ^'amuT 
points out. with the examination of 
the aceitli'iU records of j'roups of 
f:vctoi\ workers. Hy|»«»tlictically, 
accidents niif^ht hap]H‘n {«) by 
chance ; (//i hy biase<l t hance, that 
is to sav. “ if an individnai has an 
accident, hK chain es *of having 
anotlur one air bias< d rithrr nega-, 
tively or jxisitively, according to his 
disjjosition that is, acconling to 
his reaction to the first accident ; ' 
and (c) \i^' " inherent ineipialiiy in 
liability," irt reganl to w'hirh investi¬ 
gations have prove that " the* 
ilistributnm of aciidents in any 
•working explained on 

the assumption that somiwndividuals 
in that grouj) are more lialile to 
sustain accidents than others ex¬ 
posed to e<|ual risk. It does Qot. 
however, ni«iR that the other tw'o 
hypotheses ^o not also operate. ” 

4 ‘he next stage in U»e inquiry was 
to And out* how far acci<len‘l 
premeness is a .stable factor, ^icci* 
^nt pronene.ss is to be distinguished 


from general accident liability, vdii<;h 
is " the sum total of fhc factors 
which di‘tcrnune whetlRT we. have 
an accident orVhetlier we do nqt.'* 
,Tht' general cmiohision reacht^ by 
v.irious investigators is that there 
is a lelatiye degrw of stability in 
this factor oi human accident profie- 
ness. ’ • • 

The next stage of (he inquiry, one 
which is stiy going *>11, was to try 
to nieasniv some of the individual 
dilkTeiii es which are connected with 
accident jiroiieni'ss. " lfow 7 far can . 
we ine.i-»uri* what is diffiTeiit in those ' 
people with a higji degriM; of accident 
pioiieyess and those \eiUi a low 
degree ? ” Naiunitlv wo think first 
of ditiiTriKv!* in intelligence. Mr, 

I ,Miner's eiyu lusjon is “ that small 
v.Mi.itiiins of intelligence within an 
O' upation <lo not c-MireKjHind wdth 
v-» latipiis in aei idi-nt rale, but that 
if jieiiple witfi insiiifieieiit intelligence 
•find tlKiiselves 111 an aeiadent situa- 
*fyin they piobaWly cannot think 
qufte qiiielliy I'niiUgii at times to 
ap|»re<*iate it ami so get o|it of it." 

\ Ijiatti ry o 1 tests of hand-and> 
i ve co-f^irdination, devi.stjd by 
ve^tigators of the IndiistglR Health 
Research Hoanl, has been widely 
exiHfitnenbrd with ; and where tlic 
d.ipi have Ixren adequate, they have 
always shown & jVtsitive relationship 
with aicident* rates, although the 
ti'ds “ an* not 4)f a fine discrimina¬ 
tory natuie. ’* If we give employee 
a]>i>licants such a battery of tests, 
" We may relatively certain that 
we sliall select for tlie ciccupation 
those {)eople whose citances of ^ving 
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'ne^tively biased, and as we go on 
in that way we shall got tht‘ dispart- 
mgnt gra^luaHy fiver Irtan acridvnts. 
. . . AU experiments that ha%e 
been tried along thest- lines haw 
shown that it can be dom-. It dot's 
take trouble t>n the |nut ot those 
concerned, and ... it is not very 
often that i.K*ople are willing to take 
the trouble necessary to put into prar* 
tice W'hat we know oi accident Imhjllit y 
and pron<*ness, but in so far as it is 
doik', it will Ih* a very jirackiral con¬ 
tribution in ' ldw( ring the accitlent 
rate." 

Pers< verathm, the tciuhncy t<» 
persistence «>f mental j>nH<‘sses. is 
positiv»‘ly related to acci'icnt T 4 t<‘. 
“ If we arc wry strong pt rsi verators 
we find it ililheuU to aapnre new 
habits, if wo are weak jx'rscvjra^ns 
we find it easy to aeipiirc new habits 
but rather diHicull tc» ntain «»ld 
ones. It has Uvn show'n in tme or 
t\vt» < x|X’rim<’nts, but if needs nnf< h 


nf\ore cimfirmalioii, that pAtjde wI!o 
find ditheulty in ac<]turtngn^w habits 
do. on the whole, tend to havt»*a 
higher aeeidenk t“ati' than others.” 

Accident rati* is also affi'ctwi cun.si* 
derably bjg llu* factor «>f Fatigue, 
es|K'ciaUy when •it ivsulls in undue 
eflort niaintoin *diitput. Among 
stu»ng |>crseVi*rator5 longer training 
lan overcoim* their ilitliculty in 
li-arning si new skill ; bfit in iH'ritKls 
ol stiain it fk esjk'eiaUy muscplar 
habits thus acijiiinil w'ith dill^culty 
that tend to break up; and under 
these conditions there is liability *t«) 
.weidenis. * 

Another factor, probably •i>ne of 
the most im{>ortant and one alxnit 
which the it'ast is ki^iwat at present, 
is Kmotional Stiihility. Fxperinieiits 
h;i^*e itulirateil that accid<*iit |>rone~ 
Iless IS relateil to neivoiis* iiistalu' 
litv. ” There is little iloubf that 
emotional disturbance, evi;n at a 
low level, atfeefs <<* l^J•dinatio^.’' 


ADVENTURES OF SAMMY HARE 



Then Jill, as they went on their way. 

Said " See the bacons, bright and gay," 

" CroM here.'* and naughty 5 »am, with glee,** 

ClimbcA up and miogtod " (i^n't caVch me t " '{To be canfmmj.) 
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10 ]tek* cent. Discount to Hfendiers 

* ^ * 

•# Th^ Saimi^ Krmi Awmmeimiimm •/ MmAtm S * 

It*i good to bowaro of sooidooto: equally 
importaut to make aure« in aaao ao aeeidont 
*doas fiappeo tliat your dopondonta are aaenra. 

^Sgle Star aceidant golietea ara partiaiilarly 
economical for mam Ken of tba Aaaoaiatiou. 

For example; , , 

Rs.lO^OOO /•r dtmik ky mmUmrn 
R8.20,ooo 

. . . irmtKibf 

. FOR RMellfll ANNUAL PREMIUM 

(As.lS, Isas 10 par esiif.) 

Eaf^e Star lasumnee Go., Lid. 

(*lBCOiporatad in. E ngla n d wit^ linuted liability) 

Standard Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 







FOR 
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M1N1MAX LIMITED : . 

63 . hORLANO ROAD, M€RCANTtLE BLOG.. 

•YCULIA • LAL BAZAR STREET. 

BOMBAY. CALCUTTA. 

* 11 , 1 1 1 , I M ! ■ I . 11 n il. I 1 * 1 ..a .■ .. 
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FIRST-AID TRAINING FOR YOUR. WOR&NEl) 


*T’HEjjtK is a wiilfsjnvad inv 
pressiciii that arritlonlN an’ 
inevitable- -a neeo>HS.My evil. lint 
CAroful studies of thinisamls t)f .un¬ 
dents in all fieUls of human aetivity 
clearly j^oint to .t totally tlifterent 
concluMon : that most areident'* <.»#e 
due to thouf;htl» ssne>s »»r (jkiij*le>s 
ness or both. 

vXceident'. jn vi diam* on out 
huiuun and iiiateiial itsiuuies 
rh<*v e.utM- heaw los*;. •>. leU onlv 
to industry but to the dinuninutv 
at laij^e ; (or a<>id4 uts tueau low 
prodtn tii>ti. Iiiyh <'ovt^, and, sjlti 
matclv, hi^ht'i (.> tin- «on 

suun i. W'f u< 4 d to j»ond« t ovn 
thcM’ haul l'l.^•uoIui^' lari'. «tu ilnf« 
ol tmr iiulustiial *\j)ausiou. 

Welfare olh«'e|< ha\e a at lole 
to play in llti held ol ai'< idi-nt 

[M'evi'Ution. Wt mu'^t h.ive a < one 
f>etent Halt tv (oiunultet- ui eVelV 
one of our \\t»ik^hop-. and (at ttiiies 
Tluse crtiniuittees .-'htnilil studv llu 
lauses ol aceitlfiits, eluninalt ,\vlial 
ever ha/auls il>ev Inul uf the en\ ii t>n 
ment under tuvestiiiatitni. anil tram 
workmen in sah* habit" ol \\oik. 

But s;ifety edut'alitn isuot etitaieli.* 
Safety-c’ynsciousn<"s will a'li.iinly 
reduce acrjdt'nts but we shall j»ro- 
bablynever lx- entirely ;u < idenMiee^ 
Mishaps are. aKvay> with us, atnl d 
is a wise ^x*liey to fie pi enured hir 
any enierisieney. That is wheu' 
first-aid comes in. Jus^ as trainin ;4 • 
in safety /educes the areident- 
Jreqtfency rate, so also Ir.iininK m 
first-aid serves to reduce the iftti- 
dent-scverf ()4 ^ato. Here is another 
field of" vttsd w'elfa^ work. Welfare 
officers could render a great service 
to the workmen in their resjxictivt’, 
organisations by training them in 
first-aid. 


I'irst-.iid shouUl be taught through 
krtures. demountraliotis, practice 
I lasses, atul dramati/ation. The 
til St thivd^metlunls are well kmwvn ; 
tlu* fourth, and piiobably the most 
• itVelive ol all, ewnsists in .staging 
a.'eideiu> ‘' and thus giving the 
tiadiing a il.uour of jie.ility. 

Ibis inetbwd diows an ’’accident “ 

i. iking pla< e on a stagi* in froht of 
an audi* nee «>f workmen atul'others, 

crowd of c uiit*us onlo«<kers rapidly 
•uiujrtukftes aioitnd the “ vicliiin.’* 
liny kiuAV nothing alsnif^first-aid 

ii. Mtnu'iit and n inain aloof. But 

tin u- ail- lew, «'c|uaily igiKuant. who 
di'i idi to iv'lp. ?\s tnigbl 1)4* ex- 
p4M t4 d. lh< \ *«'filv ■■ aggiavate " the 
<Anditi4>n 4il lb4' " vietim.’’ Then a 
11.0114 41 |U"1 .Oder tfuius along and 
piisln-, the 4i4i\vd .ivv.iv. explaining 
iin-Miwhile wli.U sli*4u!IJ>ft dciiu' in 
til* •< as4 . aiul I, >i"tiat«‘s the 
..•n*(t ]a4)4 (mImio. Dillereiil Ivjm's 
f| ■' .14 4 i4l4 uf' " .04- soiiikitly sta} 4 ed, 
.Old tin- uii4ine< t atul correct IrcMl- 
i!-lil^ ate ( \pl.iiliec| and clemons- 
. ;i( il in 4 .»< li 4as4*, I bis method 
I.' b4«4 ii lt.y 41 4tut ill a laig4- cjiganisa- 

iji'ii m li4>iiiba\ withexcyllenl results. 

.\i)?)fli4-r 4"-'4 n*ti.il ill lir"t-a)d train- 
IS pubjn Ity. Sc;ITl4‘ of the ideas 
V. hi*h ^vill 1)4 Ip ih this direction are 
di iu4>ustiati4»n" and c xlWbitjc’ins of 
m-t-.ud praitne at si>orts mc'etings, 
-M( ial Vdhe lings, enleilainmei\ts, 
.in«l 44th»-) 4-nipl'iy«*'- lunpflons; tin; 
o gul.u n"4‘ (i4 4 llc'f.tivc.' posters, 

/ov/hAj/Zv veurnrd ; b.'ulges, medals, 
^iijci 4 4iiih<-)t4S loi wcirkrnen on 
gradualioii m firsf-aid, and a suitable 
l>4)ims <*r leciirring payment to go 
will) llieM- cinhlems and certificates. 
Otln-r incentives will suggest thcan* 
>,<‘K*4 ‘s t<; keep enlhuj»iasin alive. 

It is mijxirtant to make it easy 
and agreeable for workmen to rttceivc 

* {Co^inued (rn fm^e ^ 
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SHALIMAR PAINT, COLOUR & VARNISH CO; LTD. 

4. Lyons lUnge, OHcutta I. 

LAHORE • ‘ - POST BOX- 25 

HAORAS. • POST BOX IM 
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ON TOE JOB 


xourDm 
}ob you 
wcrtfacud With 
the time-clock 
problem. Whet 
to do ? But soon 
you fot on to 
the routine, end 
punchln|-in 
heceme e hebit. 
On all .{obc— 
han^Jing a tool, 
runnifig a 
machine, using 
ti\f eleiator— 
you have to con¬ 
centrate your 
mtnd until you 
know how. 
Then It's rou¬ 
tine. 

There's olwayt 
a safe way how. 
|ust as easy to 
learn as any 
other •way. 
When the safe 
way becomes a 
habit, you are 
automatic¬ 
ally playing 
$ a f e—a lithe 
time. 


A common cause 
of injury is a fall 
on a dirty, 
great/. or 
littered floor. 
Level. clear, 
clean, iightedv- 
that's the safe 
rule for floors. 
Trip-ups and* 
slip-ups will 
seldom happen 
If we are all tidy. 
Get the tidiness 
habit. * 


*' Keep to th% 
right,’ That's 
the rule. But 
fellows that 
come clwirglnf 
around conwra 
xmaybe they 
don't know the 
rule. "Keepto 
the right and 
keep your oye 
sklnnod.*'That’s 
the fiOM-proof 
rvie. 

ARE THEY BOTH WRONG*? 





A COOL HEAD 


In 9li enwrioney 
a cool tioad wUI 
Mvt you 
othert from 
injury and 
worse. A cool 
head can be the 
resulb of talf* 
control and 
training. " I got 
to fluttered ** it 
a confesfion of 
weaknfn. 



Leaving ^ edged 
^tooli around 
loMO Is asking 
for trouble, if 
you're - out for 
blood, cutting 
tools will get it 
for you. But 
ytAi're not. $0 
get the habit of 
putting edged 
aoAs away 
•—right away. 



Machine guards 
are cages to 
check accident 
hasards. Never 
operate a 

machine without 
iM guard. The 
guard is to pro¬ 
tect YOU. *001 
tfic machine 
from injury. 



Defective wiring 
can bring Injury, 
even death, with 
the speed of light 
itself. Use 
system add 
method in 
checking all 
equipment, and 
electricity ,iw 111 
serve you well. 
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Don’t take unnecessary 
risks with smooth or 
ruptured tyres. Fire-, 
stone’s famous and 
exclusive ‘Gui4'Dipp- 
ing' process builds 
added safety and 
longer mileage injo 
eveiy tyxe, at no extra 
cost to you. 



fireiitone 

neoMem-m'iD'M 


FIRESTONE TTRE & RUBBER CO. OF INDIA, LTD. 


BOMBAY 

LABORC 


MADRAS 

DirLflOt 


CALCUTTA 

KARACHI 


BANGALORE 

COLOMBO 


NACFCm 

LOCXNOW 


FEEDWATER TREATMENT 

.. USE 

PA HOLE HE 

• AND 

'AVOID-LOSSES & DAMAGE CAUSED ’ 

^ BY FORMATION OF SCALE IN BOIL- 
*£RS & EN^GINE COOLING. JACKETS ' 

stociis AVAILABLE 




IfICO^O tiKV: At 

MAMAS 


MHACHiAMTS EMC1M(£RS L CONTRRCTOBS 
I. FORMS STREET 

B01iBJlSi& 


«e. Tt!|B MALL. 
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EVELOP SAFE METHODS 


“ I do tlilnfs my 
ownwAy.” Y«t; 
so docs every* 
l>ody. it’s hsb<t. 
If you form the 
habit of doinf 
things safely***' 
then, when you 
'* do things your 
own way ", you 
will do them the 
safe way^ Habit 
If second nature. 



DRIVE CAREFULLY 


Even if you and 
your truck have 
the road to your¬ 
self, drive care¬ 
fully, obey the 
traffic rules, do 
as the signs tell 
you. If tRere is 
no other danger, 
there is the great 
danger of getting 
into bad driving 
habits. 



TURN IN THE DUDS 


The minute 
And, aa cool Is 
faulty, turn It in. 
If It Is a machine, 
or equipment, 
report it at once. 
No one expects 
you to take 
chances or run 
risks with duds, 
which are always 
dangerous^ 



DON'T WAIT TILJT’S 
TOO LATE 


An accident or 
tn|ury, however 
slight, to fou or 
IQ anyone, calls 
for an immediate 
report for first 
aid. Get quickly 
to the people 
whose }ob is first 
aid and have the 
wound drwsed 
f'l.ii'/trly. 


CIRCULAR 

I T is a coininon |»ru< tire atnc inf'll 
mm lo < irml.it** 
pajxTs from ont- mmifx'r to another. 
ITir bist way tonucfh ratf tin* inov<*» 
inrnt <»f circular Icttn.s is to liav*- 
them circulated in “ f^roj^ntphii al ’ 
order. In other word.s, a circijiar 
letter, after gtanf; to Mr. A, should g'> 
next to tfje jx*rsrm whose g<*<igra- 
phical location is nearest to tliat ot 
Mr. A, anfl so on. • 

In order to enable the, office which 
sends out a circular letter to know* 
its pjositioneat any time, it is advis¬ 
able for each address<.:c of the circular 
letter to notify the original office 
that the psfpers h^ve been read by 
h\m and •st'nt on to So-and-S<3. 

In the case of important circulafs, 
the Secretary sending them, out 
should keep a progress chart so that 


letters 

th* ’or.ilion o| ijir papers is known 
.It = f'lvcti Toonimt. Imk'ss Ihis is 
dune; < «inB»d» i.d>li-delay is likely to 
ensme in case one or more addresstu-s 
.11 < ;i\Vav. 

IJje ]>!Oie<liiru followed by one 
» <»ijifnitiee t- < (>niainet^ in these 

uiMrih lions. • 

• ^ 

I. M< .is«‘ |<.iss tlase paiXTs oi^to 
the next addrewe jii the^iRder given. 

• • 

jt* If the uddiessoe is away at 
*tlie time, or is unable to attend to 
these ]wj«Ts**wfthin a day or so, 
phase pass .them on to the next 
addres.sec. « 

f 

Ph'asc notify Mr. 

(Tel, No.) when you have 

despatclmd tluise pa{K;rs to the next 
addrcsse<!. 
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PROMOTIISG INDIA’S INDUSTRY 


T he American exptnt^, Me.s>rs. 

Fcfrd, Bacon and Davis, wlu» ins¬ 
pected no less than 57 rrpivsi*ntative 
industrial establishments have sub¬ 
mitted their views to tlie tiovern- 
inent of India. 

The RcjK>rt contains a nunib< r^<»f 
valuable supf^estions \vhi» h \|'ill be of 
considerable help to tlie a]]-V>und 

indtistrialisalion of In<lia. • 

• 

Through the «'ouiles\’ of t'OM- 
MKKt 'K, we are pnvileuetl to pjesent 
the (’onnnilfec''s etiix lu'-ion^ and 
reconiinendatiou^. I hese are ai r.iiip- 
ed topethci in al|^hal»etie.il <*rtlei. 

1. Consultants: Hie 

ot e\pi'l ienee<l etlf^ineeidmnUl be 
entelt.liued bv tile (ioVi lUineUl to 
be used a- CuTl'-uhanl - autl to 
prepari* ti'a>ibilit\ jep*tit‘' for the 
projKised industiiai ''cheTne,. 

2. Finance: A n<ni piolit 
institution >|iouid be < stabli^heil, 
vimilai to tlie K ee on 1 r tie t i on 
I'inance ('orp<ualion in tlf I'.S., to 
-.upplv funds for le-sisimp sfaiml 
industTial plant e\pansi.>ns Tts new 
construction or foi ptovidint; woik- 
inp capital. 

3. Industries, Secondary: 

*niere is almost complete laek oi 
coininerjcial secon'^larv iiuhi'-trier. 
manufactjirinp essential artielt's sUch 
as reamers, laps, dies, precisiim cut 
gears. 

The <jue.stion of fcasilulity of 
devoting one or more 0/ the (iovem- 
ment ordnance factorie.s to tin? 
tcntporarvproductiiin of such sr’con- 
dary industry' products a.s private- 
enterprise i-S not able to supply 
should begone int^o. 

* 4. Loco m o ri vee, Maanfactare 9it 

A study of the costs ahd 
practicability of manufacturing com¬ 
plete kK;omotives in the Kanchra- 


j'l.ira Railway VVorksho}>s is advis¬ 
able. • 

5 . Machinery, Mnnvfnctnra 
of heavV: la the Amritsar Ord¬ 
nance l'acto|-y. sjxT.ial investiga¬ 
tions shouhl be* carried jout 
conversion of the plant to the manit- 
faotuio f»f siK'cific larger machine 
to«ils and .other (*ssential heavy 
machinery, under Ic'ased private 
imlusiiiaiisfs or .by some* State 
agency. 

6. Panels, Industrial t * The 

five Industrial Panels Meiding with 
hea\ imuhitu'rv, ejectrieul inaclri- 
iieiy,light machiuervand equipment, 
prime in«Aei‘s^ and machine ttads, 
i«av be legiouiH'tl into two Panels, 
Im aded :tn<l stath-d by fuM-time paid 
jMTsonnel, resjHnisible ti* thetlovem- 
menl. Dm* panel should dwil with 
iieavv marhiilerv. pru le movers 
and’madiine tools and . nother vrith 
the other three sllbje, ts. 

e 

7. Products,Designs,Paten^ 
Agency fort Imlustrialisation in 
Indi.t will be gfeatly acceleratcsd if 
flti |ried ^and pinvetl designs, and 
-^pt • iti'atlon-. woiked out in other 
<omrUie>. « an 4 >e secuA-d for mami- 

,f,i. tun* tri Imlia’by dir<rt purchase 

o| luenie. • 

s • 

An agent y. jueferaUIy govern¬ 
mental, be run with a view to chan- 
le llint.*. in so far as it is 
all neg»;t iations for use of 

h(reign patents, Ucenws, working 
tlrrfvfings* anil sptxificatkins for 

’ tntlian manufacttire, 

» • . 

India should induce foreign orga- 
msations of proved* merit, which 
uianufacttire products which can he 
intioduced into India, to set up 
Indian ananufacture on some mutu¬ 
ally agrr^cablt* profit-f>articipation 
basis. 
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PHm. €0445, 


I 8 . Producttf Estraded, Hobo 
1 ferrous: The Government should 
! have a rep<jrt made on the prae- 
ticability of the temporary produc- 
I tion of commercial non-ferrous 
'extruded pr<Kluct>» at the Katni 
jOrtlnanre Factory, until private 
\ industry is in a ^Mrsilion to supply 

; tiu'in. 

\ 

I 

9. Products, Standards 
'Association: Frodiict standardisa¬ 
tion and'the means for attaininK 

\ and maintaining' it are lacking in 
Inrlia, a ml this, unless corrected, 
; will result in confusion and hiftihei 
■; costs of productitm. 

Ari ai'i'm \ on the lines of the 
Aim-rii an Stamlarrls Asstu’iation 
'»houl<l be set up. 

10. Purchasing Power: The 

purehasinf’ power of the rank and 
file is very low, ami th<' introdmdKrn 
ol convr'uu'nces and household utili- 
fies possible umlej wider indirstria- 
lisatimi will necissarilN" proceed 
sl«>wlv. 


11. Statistics: Statisticit and 
renuds <»f imports and prmluction 
in India at*- not avail.able in form to 
jjenuit analysis of Indian markets 
fur industrial materials. 

s 

12. Training: There is a short¬ 
age of well-traineri technicians and 
sujH‘rvisors, particxrlarly of men who 
have actually <»p<Tated maVhines in 
shops anif factorii‘s. anti thus acquir- 
«'d hrst-hand* knowledge of technical 
rqH'ftXting pn»hlems and ^industrial 

relations problems. 

« 

The Government ^hpuld take 
active ste|>s ftir the extcmupn'of all 
facilities throughout the country' for 
framing, in a thorough manner, 
adeqiyite numbers oi technicians 
and supervisors for industry. 
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IS YOUR JOR GETTING YOU I)0>y.N ? 


news loda\* makes .sorr>* 
reading. The world is full of 
perplexing problems whieh apjH'ar tt» 
grow'more c^»mplex eatii tlay. Some 
of them seem to be <pnte insoluble. 
It is diffirult at times to s«‘e what 
we are heading for. In slnMt.*the 
|ieac€t to whieh ^^e liHiked |orwartl 
through .‘iix w«.arv years t»f war 
appears to have brotjgjit ds only^ 
more vexations. 

It is the s;ime in busiinss and 
in<lustry. Our managers and siijvr- 
visors are laeed with a ln‘wilt|eiing 
v.'jri«*tv “1 problem" of whit li we 
w<'re hardly aware in the pa^t ; abs¬ 
enteeism, blatk m.tik<*ts. eontrols, 
scarcity of Mipphos, late- dedv« ii(*s, 
worn-out plant and maihinery. 
shorter working hours, highe r wages, 
"lower prcKhietioij, strained htboui 
relations frustrations all alc»ng the 
ltnt‘. 

All these adverse f.irt<trs tend tf» 
make tis fee I helph^-s and to darkc'n 
onr entire outlo«tk. lint thls*is wh<*ie 
we mii"t fight bark. "Pessimistn and 
lethalgv n<*v«*i solved .i jiroldent , 
and we must refuse, therefore', to* 
yield inertia 01 ineliffere-nre. Itnl* 
how are- we- to tackle the- ptoblems* 
whie h M-e-ni tei eneire !e us ami t<» 
make i>rogre*s,s af>pe-ar imjx*sM!)le- - 

f 

Let us rx*gin at the- Ix-gintung. 
We rnftsl fiist bt all j>r* pare; a 
bu.stness-like list c»f our proble-ins. 
The men' act of putting a preiblefn 
down.it^ writing, aeeuratc-ly and 
ofheisely.'is a long step towareis its 
srdiition. Collect the facts obotit (‘aeh 
prol^em, »ind the cauaes hc^hind the 
facts. .'Riat is the framdation on 
which to build. After we li.avo f|one 
this, we must invite our ceilh-ague-s 
and subordinates to act likewise in 
regard tp their own proble^ins. 


'Hte sc*ce*nd step is to secure the 
advice anef co>o|x*ration of our 
a.ssistants and staff in the solution 
of these‘^»robUuns. This is important. * 
Wr must ha\*e Xhe full and active 
participation ot exery mentbcT of the 
eirganisation. Unfortunatel>s manj' 
a ^iianagement Ikdieyes {or acts as if 
it believetU that w’f»rkmt'n are paid 
te) work, not to think. This is on 
e rror, .ind a < ustly one at ^hat. If 
thc-ir cei-enpiTi^tion is sincerely desired 
.met pw»ix'rly e-veiked, workmen are 
eilti A e apable of jrrowiding effective 
sielntion te» preehlems whieli are often 
eemsieli-re-d inseiluble. But ^e mu^t 
gt) lunhv't than ii>e‘rely invite* .sugges** 
tiems fi«»in*lh«‘ stalf. \Ve must teH 
/tin tn. Ill s|)erili<* terms and with 
e-«>ne n-tv illnsiraliexis, what exactly^ 
it is that w»‘ want. Anri wlir-n they* 
M "|’M»nel witli, worth while ideas, we 
mv"t gi\«- ih<*in the* < u’dit for it and 
re-wanl tlie-ni adecpiatclv for tlieif 

e*rtorts. 

Seelving proble-ms i-jiUh f«>r time 
.< »e 1 »'«»ne I ntrati«»n. The,’ third step, 
1) n-toi**. is lo to it that our 
«M*.utiV*s ai*' n«»t ejve'T-burrlencd 
\\i naitint-. VV'ork and resixm" 
".diilitv imi-d 1 »« dede'gate'rl down the 
'hue- aernjeliug, to tiu* ability and 
aptituele- of i*ae h m<*mlM.-i e>f the? staff. 

\*> rr .I large* nmnla-r of probh'ms 
U( »d It wiiuhl .be* nr*e*<*.'War>* 

to allo<jit*- a gieeup* e*f s(x*rially 
M-let'tvel mi-n' from the organisation 
tbilelvf into them. In doing this, 
arrangement" shonhl tx; made for 
the-ni tee ge-t all'thf; information they 
are likely i'> ner-d through ix-rsonal 
cemsiiltation* and insiwction \yiUi 
f*(her w'»>rk*!rs engagerl in the same 
prrebji-m or Job. Tliis " r<*8carch 
srpiarl* ” sheaild also be provided 
with the latest Itterature on the 
* subject under investigation. •' 
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This well-known range of synthetic 
enamel finishes will be available 
again very shortly. Register your 
.* order now 


ROB* INGHAM CLARk & COMPANY 

LAKtHMI BUILDINGS, SIR R. MEHTA RD.. BOMBAY. 2. CLIVE ROW. CALCUTTA 


tet your plans for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLLERITH 

. Electricai Punched Card Equipment 

WHICH* IS gS^D THE *WORLd!. OVER FOR ALU FORMS OF 
ACCOUNTING. COSTING. STi/yTISTICS ANp OTHER RECORDS. 

. • * —- 

Ovr Staff* of Experts, in Office Organisation are ready to help in the 
framing of your . plans. Alternatively qiiir Service Bureaux at Delhi, 
^Icutta^nd Bombay can deal, speedily and economically, with work of 
• any volume *which is of a sporadic^ nature. * 

THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO., LTDi, 

PJIAXAR. BUILDINGS: CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, 

NEW DELHI.,. 

Central Aveti&e, Bsplaeade Reed, 

' CALCUTTA. • BOMkBT. * 

.a_ 

lAHONK . MAOMAS • AJMXn > CHAKLAliA > I.UCKWOW « CAW N rO WK . SIMLA • CKYLiON 
•KMNA • TATANAOAK • MBXmiT *• A>eeUI.**OMI • K ilOCa - eH AJAMANSUn • KMAMANIA 
eacuNosnAeno • ASANeoL. • TfucHiNonokY. euRMA. « * 
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Or it may be mort* eflident to 
utiii/.e the si!ivices nf iuu tmtside * 
|igency for this puri>«»t\ Tlu* 
advantage of this method is that 
an “outsider” brings a fresh and 
unprejudiced vit'w-|M»int t<i tw-ar on 
our problems, whereas ilu' jK'ople 
within the organisation are ttsi 
to their j>rob!ems to set* them clearly 
and with the eorre’et |H*rs|>ct five. 

A dis;ulvantage though jiiot a 
major one in calling in outside 
help is that no outside ^geiu*y can ^ 
be exjieeted'to Iv as faimh.u willi 
our internal i^rganisittion as we aie. 

A very valuable sugge'^lion in this 
coniurtion, Inuvevei, is to st‘ii<l a 
suitable man from within the organi¬ 
sation to WMik with an obtsuK- 
agency. This .dteinative integrate-., 
the advantages ol botli the alterna¬ 
tives previously suggested. • 

T'inally, W'e should always leniem- 
her that our piohlein^, howi ver 
vexing they may appear to us. are 
fundamentally the same .ts tho.st' of 
oth<‘r businesses and industrit-s. And 


^they arc being .solved everyday? a 1 | 
oN'er the world.* \Vg slutu}^ 
utim»st, therenuv, to prAit by the 
e.xjH'i ienc<*.s <»1 others. This W'e can do 
by keeping abreast of euirent tcCll* 
nieal litiialnre, by visiting (mnUld 
• M ganisiirtons, «ml by inviting visitors 
Inftn tlmse yrgaiiis;itioi!s to review 
and ciitiei/e our»|Milicies and j>rac* 
lices. li wv do this, our problems 
.shall ixU leinain uns»>lvi‘d fi>r long. 
*• * * 

A SURVEY OF WORKING CON^lflONS 

( < JiiJ ) 

W«t»r» Drinking: What pro- 
visioifs have you made lot clean,cwil, 
ami sah' water for drinkiflg } 
Weather: What pM,»tect.h*n do 

\<>u pittvhle youi Employees against 
^he naturaP t'leinents cold, frost, 
lain, sun and wind ^ , 

Welfare: What is your orgam- 
''.itioii for wellare f Have you A 
i|ii.ililie<l j)fhc^i in «h.'.rgie of this ? 
Wlf.«t is his relatrion to the manager ? 
|)«»‘s he 111Xlit direel or otherwise?. 











IMPORTERS MOUNTROAD MADRAS 



/ ‘<\ 


GALION ROAD ROLLERS f MOTOR GRADERS 

STOTHERT & PITT'S CONCRETE MIXERS 

« 

HOPKIbl€0N'S ELECTRIC MOTORS 
••DEFIANT" ENAMELLED IRON SIGNS 
U 1^1-GUN LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 
•• DRYDENAIR ’’ ELECTRIC RADIATORS 
PilLSOMEJER ICE MAKING MACHINERY 
PULSOMETER REFRIGERATING PLANT 
A. W. 'CHAPMAN’S SEAT MECHANISM 


f I 




t \ T .1 n V. ‘ A'' 1 H ' A i T -1 \ A 


^ ^ , r h ' I 'LA 


Ceylon H y d e f J b fl d i D n 
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PRESERVING THE GIFT OF SICirT ^ 

’ TT has been e<itimated by sci- easily damaged. This agftin^ atrei&es 

* ei^ists that one-fourth of huinan the ira|>ortanct‘ of learning to u»e 

energy is ex|>ended through the the eyes in tfte l>est possible way* 
eyes. It is most important, there- Most,of us have been told repeat* 
fore, that we simuld learn l>ow to use »dly thaMhc i'%'e bt'ars a remarkable 

our eyes effectively, that is with a resi'inblance to the camera. It is 

minimum of strain. Moreover, under most interesting -lo study simi- 

modem working conditions, eyes ^irc larity h^'twcrn the two: 

The famrra hnnises its*pi'ture on The eve f«K"uses its picturt* on to^ 
to the film ; ^ .the retinh (sensitive film) 

By means of a lens and a regulat* By means ol a lens and tha pupil 
ing ajH'rture : (regulating aj)<*rtur<*) ; 

The pnx'ess of rX|K»ure l>cing I'he* pfoeess uf exfMisure l¥‘ing 
mechanical stopjX‘d by closing sldpinnl by lUrsing • the eyelids 
the shutter. (shutter). 

The picture is <levelo|)<>d. 

Chemically, when n^juirecl, Mentalfy apd instantanecnisly. 

This comixirison should ser\^e as a ipienlly during the process t»f seidng. 
p<»inter in tht> matter of preserving Shifting: In looking at a laif» 
the gift of sight. .nvn, tlu' eye changes its fwus from 

Blinking: In d eveloping the |MMnt to |)oint, but in looking at a 

picture that you see. you should small area f»r -»obje« ♦ the eye is 

never stare, as this strains the eye. rather inelined to indulge in a con- 

The hxais should 1 h* altered re|)<*at- < entrated s*tare. This pruduees strain 

e<lly to overcome the teiuhncy to and siglrt <l«*tenoiatcs. If you try 

stare. If you !o<»k abmit rumlessly to tltread a necsile, for instance, yotl 

with your miiul elsewhere, that is. if s‘ *11 find that the more you stare at 

you are staring, you are doing haim tl» 4 **t yu *H the needle, the Urss likely 

to your eyes ; for the back of die • \ou an- to su^:<'ee<l; if, on the oilier 

retina becomes over-<'X|x>sed with a , hamf. y«Mi trac^e fhoi optlim; of tin? 

series of pictures. It is much biUter, < yo of the ne«‘dle, you will thread it 

to cloiUiyour eyes when you are think- easily. Tin* reason is that in , the 

ingabout something rather than l<s>k- Mrond your ey«*H are relaxed, 

ingatsomething; nature has provi(}ed Tho smu* principle applies to all 

us W'ith eyelids for this purjtoM*. visual aliens. In tjje procens of 

Besides * nesting tlu* eye*^ blinking si-t-ing, therefore, you. should shift 

serves to clean the surface of tlu* your |Kiint of vision, and trace the 

eye-balls and thus *prepares this oflfline Jir details of the object you 

or^n jto, receive if fresh series of .are looking at, 'Diis will enable you 

pictures; ft also keeps the eye-balls get a mtift; tfcjrril^t t picture of your 

clear and m^ist and improves cfrcula- subject, and at the .same time with 

tion.. The average person does not a minimum of strain. 
bUnk eadugh. ' Oanarai Haalth : The health 

Practitioners of better sight of your eyes drifyends to a large 

methods advise people to practice extent on your general health, that 
blinking ccmstantly so as to acquire the ^ is, on the functioning of your nerves 
unconscious habit of blinking frc" ' J9.5)** 
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ELECTRICITY —carrier of 

A 

. light and power, devourer of time 
and' space, bearer of hyman speech 
over land and sea, greatest 

servant of man.*’ 

♦ ♦ 

Charles W. Eliot, 

(Late President of Hervard University.) 


FERRANTI 


a n^m€ that hat Btn astociatad with 

* 

the triumphs of electricity during the 
past sixty yoars* 


H]SUe9m4!»anirK!mt£;»:I!!Sl^r.aUiiwlK:u«aH:r 
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POTTERY WORKING PARTY; 

• . # * ■ 
Summary of Pfinctpal RecommtHdatimn, 


'fhe workinp; t^arty upiKuntod to 
examine and inquire into tin* various 
schemes and suggestions put for¬ 
ward for hnpruvemenl, of organisa- 
turn, production and distribution 
methods and pr(H c.<sc^ in tin* IV>tt»;fy 
Industry l^avc now made tiu y- te|X*rt. 

W'e take j»lca>uit* in sutnujiyising 
the principal rec<*innit'hdations. 
They will In* found of great \ahie not 
only to the I’otterv TiiuU‘ here htil 
also to much wider iiulustria! holds, 
for they cover nrotnincndations 
whit h all intlusllies would In* at^v'isod 
tf» tonsitler. wfien iinpii»ving their 
t flu u nt'v. 

i strut t'lildit ol I'.u tojjk' A< t 

io<t»iiu*tn<n1s IN ii<-< \ (nr thf t‘((i 

»iftii V et lU«' iii<liiN(r%' a-, well .IN (trt llie 
wi'II Ih'iuk ct! jt' woiki'JN 

{ Tltf ]>ri*Mnt vv,i;^i - sttin tun* should 
Ik* '.iiniilitHil ami omIiJimI 

t. Thxuhoii polu y nIiouIiI !«* niihlUint 
• H onh r tu allow sifappini; «>f oUsoIrle 
gottn »•>, 

7. l-'low piMhir ttoii mi th‘>*ls shoijhl 

a. t tooil plant nie,t»»(^Ts shouM Ik* 
cniployccl. 

i). Semnautotnatic maktUR ma<.h»mty 
sbouhl l>e W'uU’ly mlopted. 

if». Maiiiifaeturcrs shuiihl hunt tin- 
numltcr of their "Ikijm's pivJ jKUIernN. 

1 1. Traditional methods of himnR, 
imxiiiRand pirxTSMng maierl.als should Iw,* 
c*slal»h*ih«.'cl on a more seienfifu: hrtsis* 

15 There should regular joint di^- 
cHSMoii of common pTotilems tin; it.«lc 
und dsMnhutors, 

10. nie use of carton *mckinR nfuiul^ 

jiivestij^tctl. 

17, X c^fcoperative I'.xport Merchant- 
tng w‘rvicc for domestic ware should Ixj 
organised. $ 

19. • A gitacticai gietborl for ascertain¬ 
ing the true cost of individual ariicles. 
fnetuding the actual cost of loss at each 
stage ahoidd be aaoertatnod. * 

30. A regular syatm for reyiewuig 
weltee arrugemeuts should be organised. 


ri. co-o|iftrati\*e publicity acbemo 
to help the general public to took lor and 
to rerogoise good quality ahottld be 
ctmuidered* • 

i‘i. The org|uuHarion and arrangement 
tor coopi*rative ecsenrch i^iiM be 
iiigt*ntly examinwl. 

\ complete Craft Trattung Scheme 
lor all aYq>rentic«ts shoulA establiidied’ 
• 2;. Managerial and advanced teclmi* 

< ill tiaiaiiig hvr all branches of the pottery 
tnihisiry should be provided 

.28. <>ii.ii'terl)^ stilt i!«tics of sattm akonid 
Ih' coliccfcil an<l piihlishixl. • 


PRESERVING THE GIFT OF BVESICRr 

• • 

Wot» ftARt jtij) , ] 

fpid the qujilrty of your blood and 
liuisclcs. The hvlttT •the blood 
supply, tin* bidter will e/our cyw , 
luntTion. Nature has proWded mn 
iHt'clivi* metliod of iiu'i^'asing the 
suin>ly ol hliM>tl,in i-ui ryc# by the 
simj)l«* priK'i'ss, of screwing up the* 

1 y« liils. ’Huh riKuhir muscle com* 
j.in ^srs Nit* eyt'-ball and squeezes 
the hlotjrl nut fhe tiny capillaries 
\ bit h fct'tl this organ with blood. 

(»n Tflcaeing the pressure, a fresh 
supply of bhKKi flows iqto the capilla¬ 
ries,* Ihcrchy sumilyipg the muscles 

• ^lul nerves uf the eye With a richer 

• supply of blfKid, If your eyes feel 
tired, you should screw sHcm up now 
and,then; tfus^will reduce fatigue. 

A i.<msidf>raht« atnoiittL of dawuige 
I- floni* to the eye now^^aya thf^ 
/-xff!#>ive anioutii of near wevk we <io. 
biauimg ilie use <d the «)%• to a small 

• oinge (asses fatigue, strain, and short* 
^» 6 }»t«dne,w. /)n^ way to control short- 
-ightedness, and evgn to eliminate it. 

IN to ^lelifieriitely use the eye mtiscleti 
Nirough tbcir ^whole Yange. lYus can 
Iw done by looking at a distant Obfect 
<a hill ot a tower), and immediately at a 
near ofuect (the tip of a pencil or your 
nose),. ^By doing this several timea 
during the day the mnscles of the eye 
•are strengthened and fatigue is re|bved.<« 
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Bnilding a Watershed 

Preliminari** «r* complete aiwl ttinreys ere 
now being mede for tkie construction of the 


eight dams and a barrage acroM the Damodar 


River. Indicating a capital expenditure of 


f[fty*flve, crores of ru)tees. the Damodar 


Project would,be "an example in the multi*pvr 
pose develop.nent of a watershed for (ndia. 


5teel will be used for this gigantic project 
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WHATS YOUR TELEPHONE SCORE? * 

COURTEOUS TELEPHONExall is, a simpk* meani'of making a frknd. 
** Kwry da\* mon^ than i5,<kmi calls are made through business firms, 
boards. This is an average of two calls per emj»lbyec. Were* your cslb 
friendly ones ? Check j'ourself on the aceompanyi|tg score sheet. 

For each " YES ” answer, give yourself 5 j-joints.* For each '* SOME¬ 
TIMES,” 2 points. A ” NO ” answer scores zero, ito to* 120 is excMlent; 
iof» to 110 is g<xKl: <)«»to i<H> is fair ; Iwlow 80 is unsatisfactory. 

Y-ES SOMETIMES NO 


DO YOt' K SOW’ TH K N’CMBEK ? 

't'ou ea?» s.ive time by looking it up.* 

DO Yor .M.I.OW TIME Tt> ANSWER ’ 

Dout Im‘ impatient. 'Hie other fellow m(^* 
N* ;i few fwt from his ‘phone. • 

1 H> YOr ASK IK rO.NVKNIKNT TO TA 1 >' > 
You WMuhlii t break into a meeting if you were 
(albng m }M*rs(Mi. 

DO YOC SPEAK DIRECTLY INTf) THE 
TRANSMITFEK ? • ,• 

Your bps should Ik* hall an iiuh from the 
itioulhjnei-e. 

DO YOr SPEAK IN A .N’ATUR.M. T(»NE Ob 
VOK K ' 

The telephone is sensitive • don't shckul. • 

«... Dt> YOU VISUALIZE HIE PERSON 't 

S)N*ak TO the })crs<iii, not fVr the telephone, 

DO YOU SAY THANK YOU AND 

VOU KE WELCOME 
Tliafs yi»ur l»est substitiil?* lor a smile. 

8 . DO YOU I.ISTEN .ATIT-NTD ELY ? 

\'oii w'ouiiln t iidi'trupt in A fa« io-hi(.e 
Von\ersation. ^ •• 

DO VtlU USETHEOTHEK P.\R'n"’S^ME f 
Tp him, that's the swwtest sound in the uhplr 
language. 

10. Df) YOU EXPLAIN W 41 TS ' 

'Flic fierson at the other end ran*t see y*»ii • 

% 

r>o ^ou ai>olA;izk e{>k mistaki.s ^ 

A wrong ntimUT .'uirioy? IkjiIi partioi. 

DO YOU ANSWER PROMITLY '' ^ 

^ • \|»i^iay save an imfxirtant c.'in. * • 

M. DO Y<! 5 \' GREET THE CALLER 
PLE:At^NTLV ? 

^Yo« aren’t rude to IriendR when they ctflnc to 
^'t»ur front 4 oor. 

14. 1>0 YOU IDENTIFY YOirRSELE 

PROMPTLY > • I 

That “ Guess who " game wa* cute in htgh 
• adiooL * , 
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U SE Swuclk 0«ubl« Belled LinaMd 
Oil For Swastlk Double Boiled 
Linseed Oil Is proptred to Indian 
Stoces Department' Standard Sped* 
fiestion tw,t pure Linseed! 
Avsilable In drums of dO and 50 lbs. 




'' c^otc6&-SoiSuC 

»->^UNSilD OIL 

*fsu S.WASTIK OIL MILLS LTMITED (deduced). BOMBAY IS 


>ncs 


fOR 


SMARTNESS 

AND STYLE 
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DO YOl’ LEAVE WoKU ^V1I^;KK•^Or iiE 
(;OING ? • • , * 

No onf likes to wait while the dragnet in Njneuil^ 

* foT you. ♦ 

D^l V(»i’ ASK <>rESl IONS I .M TMM.I.Y 

There inaj- I* a lew ihings even >t»u neeiin I % 
know’ , * 

no YOn TAKE THE MESSA<;E AND WUri’E 

rr now n ^ 

When a^»^w•er^n^^ •»nN (tti tUht-i’N. ilon't H-ly 
4*11 nieiUfM'y. 

no •S'Ol. SIONAI. VWE OfM.KAroK 

SLOW LY ? ^ , 

if \(iu the reieiv'Ou*'k **•<* Ihe* 

<>jx'i«itor «;in't nih* iJm* 

1X1 Nor i-.Nn rill- i am. imioi'I-.ui.v - 

Alltiw the calUil \ to c-tul tlie < all <tii4l liaNf; • 
up first. 


1 HE 


KKt I-: IV 


A 




lK> vor KKIM.ACi: 
c;hN ! i.v - , 

\ oil iluiTl nLuh th*' 'IsKH v.hrn y<»ui 
tlir lifiUM* 

IK) DIAL TnK( VI J. Voi'KSMI / 
lx |H to t till ;i prison IhtotWlit th<* 

< >|K*iator ; It is woise ^tilL to «.ill him t}iioi)^)i 

Ihr f )jHnalor ami hiiu \vaitinn 

IK) vot KKKP TO nn: I'oiNr wiii-.n 

TALKIN(; TOTHV: OPKKATOK r 
it ycni llu* Ojwi.itoi iii «oin’ri'-at ion ^ui 

ij|irss<'ntiai \nii pir\c*nt liini Mom 

tlcaliiij: with otlV't i aH*^ 

|)t) vor XNNorNt h VOl KMiLl* OK ^ ol |< 

oiu;anisation‘^ n \mi. 

Aiiswrim^ '* llrllo * to tt‘lo|>ho»M* « 1- 

nu*;iiiinf{h*ss aniL%v-4*Htr <tl timr 
DO Vt)r KI'.rKKSKNr XOl K I IKM *»N \ Wii 
TEI.KrUONK 

A toJrphoMt **vou f not onl? rr He. t \om 

{KTsonality Init Niiiii fniu *^ stgi‘Ortl ffl 
courtesy, Otirmm y ami vim \ im . * ^ 


YI-:s SOMETiSfES 

.. 
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Fnsr AID ^jpUlNING FOR YOUR WOiUlM^ 

(< pntintifd from pofir 

tlu'ir training, nit-y sitould U* jul"' 
niitted to attend •tirst-aul classes 
during w'orking hours, as rttlx-rwi.-^i- 
the training will ap{M<Ar to bi* at» 
a<Mitional hardship, lliey sliouhl 
al^^lSh^lied with all the " tinils” 
necessary for their training : pencils, 
note-ttooks^ • apparatus, unifoniis 
(invalf^^w from «the jrsychologic al 
poiit^t of xiew), literature, and other 
accessories. * 

I 

All this will, of course, you 
time^d pioney. Hut it is dificult 


i 


to think Vif ji sounder •investment, 
H«-r<'fc jir(*^a fe^ 4tf the divickmds 
which y<iu Jind your wwknten vill 
fh-rive : reduced abM’^eeisni, in-, 
4 reased pro<itif(ton, a more harmo- 
iii'AA rel^tion.ship betwwn manage- 
*mcnt and workmen, and character 
' 1 t^v e I o p in »*n t* through scientific 
training. Wk- have deliberately 
i^orM the very imjwrtant human¬ 
itarian as|>ect of first-aid worC: 
bi’t?aus«', a}>art from bt^nevoltmt 
motives, the training of your work¬ 
men in first-aid is entirely justified 
5y purely ecpnoniic consideraf^ns. 
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**tXlIES” TO STIMULATE SUGGESTIONS 


TVEW idias arc osVnntiai to the 
success of cver> kirganfitatidn. 
But many enii>loyorsr aufortunatcly, 
fail to •proht from the stiggcaiions of 
their tiinployecs. Si/ggcsnon bfjxes 
are sometimes sc! up ah the works; 
but that*? frequently riHuain empty. 
What*is the remedy to this apparent 
ipdifference on the part of em¬ 
ployees ^ * 

Freqijcntly, the cause of the 
troijblo is the employer himsi lf. A 
suggestion system ik stor^exh and 
employees ar/j t^rged to send ir; ideas 
which wilt help re8iii;c costs, incfasc 
output, promote .safety, and sour. 
As long as* the suggestion ^sch<*ine is 
a novelty, a satisfacU>i^ number of 
ideas may come in. Ihit once tliy 
novelty wbars t>ff, the suggestion 
box<'s continue to remain empty 
week aftq^ week. Lethargy soon 
sets in. and* the suggestion scheme, 
which seemed full promise at* the 
'outsttf, is soon forgt^ten,. 

The remedy is to provuh; workmen 
with “ clues ” from time to time for 
SPKt'IFIC ideas. Instead of inviting 
stiggestions on broad and vgue 
subp't:ts ^which mean very little to 
the average * workman, the kitter 
should be.a?>kod to*giv«'.his thoughf^ 
to the solution cf CONCRETl?* 
prC4)leins ^|;pch* he run readily grasp, 

C)nc way of doing thisj^ thi^ugh 
th^ Suggestions Cdmini|tee. • This 
^ccHwmittce Miould be promptly and 
regularly inlormed by every JiuptT- 
visor in the organisation of-'Ahe 
problems or biittle-necks* encour^-* 
tered in liis department. Th«sc 
problems sltould ^ be listed by the 
Suggestions Cbmmittye and pubti- 
cHied to the workers for solution. 
It is important, however, that not 
more than two or threv jwobk'ms are 
presented each week or fortnight. 

If* the &iggestions Committee 


happens to have a large number of 
" clues " on its iles, as is likely to 
be the case in a typical modem 
organisation, the policy should be 
to pnrsent “ clues on two or three 
different tjqx^s i>f problems—one 
probl(*m, say, dealing with a specific 
piodnction ihK>ttle-net:k, another with 
f the ^jjeddent liazards iirvolved in 
a partuular job, a third with the 
. design <«i<an individual part, and 
so on. '‘Variety in this resjH*c't u.sually 
yields bidter re.siilts than if sugges¬ 
tions arc invited on one subject only. 

There t>, of eourse, no limit to 
the %atbjecls on which Miggestions 
may be invitt*d ; for every policy 
and imw'ess (whether it relates to 
mafipower, maehin»ry, material, 
methods, manufacture, f>r market¬ 
ing) is capable of being improved 
U]ion. The essential p<»int, lu»wever, 
is to bring these subjects down to 
brass-tacks Indore inviting sugges¬ 
tions on them. 

It is doubtful whether y«»ii will reeeive 
tnany ideas fn>ni your worker on the 
ot lVcKliKti«m Meth<Kls. 

Hut it IS fairlv^rrrtAiri that you %vill gut 
luiineroijs ^1|ggo^;'tlunls on thu improve- 
irviit ot a parh%Hlaf mcthcxl \^htch is tn 
nso .iiitl which has been foiiiifi to Ik* 

I utisiitistai lory ; lor the workers now 
have something <oncrete on which to 
exercise their thought and im^triation. 
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